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PREFACE 


Altbocgh thaobjects for which the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society was originally instituted, hare been steadi* 
.ly kept in view since the publication of the first number of its , 
Journal, and the Editor feels much indebted to those who have 
enabled him to arfive at the completion of this its second Vo- 
lume, yet it cannot be observed without regret, that with a field 
so wide and with so many opportunities open to the Members fo» 
extending our knowledge of the Archaeology, Philology, Geo- 
graphy, &c. of Western India, Persia, Arabia, Ethiopia and 
other neighbouring countries, so little comparatively speaking 
has been accomplished. 

It was anxiously hoped, that the literary and scientific com- 
munications to the Society on subjects connected with Orien- 
tal Research, would have maintained a quarterly issue of its 
Journal, but experience has proved them to be insufficient. 

Much credit however js due to those who have ccMiributed. 
To Dr. Stevenson and Professor Orlebar, who have m* kindly 
and cordially rendered their aid on Literary and Scientific sub- 
jects ; to Assistant Surgeon Carter for Tiis papers on the Tribes, 
Lan|a{4e, and Natural Products, of Southern Arabia ; an4 to the 
Rev. J. Murray Mitchell, tvho has enriched the present volume 
with two interesting and highly useful synoptical acooufits of 
the Farsi Reli^n, and the system of the Vedas.. 



n. 


Preface. 

In the death of the late Ball Gungadhar Shaatree, reoiarlalde 
ameng'die native community fdi- his great talent and acquire- 
ments, the Society has lost a valuable and most useful conttf^ 
butor of Indian Inacriptions , — that branch to which* Professor 
Itasseti has particularly called the attention of our members, as 
being the only means of obtaining a clear and authentic know- 
ledge of the early history of this country. 

The Editor on taking leave of the Society, in consequence of 
'his return to England, feels it due to state to his learned Asso- 
dates, that the pleasure he has ever experienced in rendering 
his services to the Society, as well as the interest he has taken 
in all that concerns its welfare and the advancement of its ob- 
jects, will suffer no diminution, although he may no longer be 
present to assist in its operations. 

Bombay ; 30th, November, 1847. 
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J . — Two ancient Inscriptions, in the Cave character, end 
^askrit language, which, engraved on Copper plates, ere 
^anslated into English, hy Ball G. Shastuee, Es^., with 
^Ismarka hy the Secr^ry. 

. f 

^AMES Bird> Esq., Secretary to the Bombay Branch R* A* SL 

JHy Dear Sm,— I have now the pleasure of returning the Cepper 
pt||0, you gave me the other day, with correct transcripts in the ori« 
and Ba1b%i^ characters, as a translation of its contents 

i||^ the English language. 

Qn comparing the names of kings, mentioned in this grant, with Mf» 
Walter Elliott’s genealogy of the Ckalukya race, as ascertained from the 
Hbperous inscriptions collected by that gentleman, (Journal Uoy. Ai» 
imkty, London, No. VII. p. 7,) I am disposed to think that the Frluce, 
Vardhan^ referred to in this grant, must be the grandson of 
or Vihramadifya^ the beginning of whose reign is pketd hi 
tlWwMrAa year 655, or in 703 A. D. ; and whose son, the fatl^ 
according to both authorities, is of the name of SirH 
antiquity of t^e document is fully borne out by^the mltute pf tie 
Ukaipdter ; which, were there no* proof to the contrary, may indeed make 
or three centuries older, ^ may be easily seen fimm an inspectlott 
#|jtr. Prirsep’s Table of theanqient Alphabets, in He filth Vhloiiie 
irHe Bengal Asiatic Society’s Joomai. We wotdd certainly le al 
lllf HJdeatify V^ma with an idder pfinqis of Hat nambiHe dlleof 
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whole reign is 514 Shaka^ if it were not for a disagreement in the OUnie 
diat follow. 

The laitftiage of the grant, n?*likc that of other writings of this h!hd, 
ts extremely simple ; and the description of the family of the reigning 
mouiyrch is confined to two of his ancestors. These cirrumsrances may 
perhaps be attributed to the decline of the power of the Chaluhjfd^t 
which soon afterw^ards was very much curtailed, if not altogether anui* 
hilated, at least, for a considerable length of time- 

The inscnpsion is full of orthographical errors, to© nnmerona to ht 
enumerated. There is one particular symbol used, which I have no 
where met with. I allude to the mark o for ti}) instead ©f cr-. The 
medial ^ (u) is expressed both by U ae well as (f, which latter form^ 
being that of the modern Deva Nagari, may indicate that the Cave cha* 
racier was in a state of transition when the grant was written. The in* 
scHption on the seal is literally ^ PtJTH, Shri^Bidiirasa, which I must 
Wve to your superior judgment to explain. The village of Aland Tir* 
l£ha, the grant of which is commemorated in the Date, may be identified 
with Aland! near Puna, as 1 know of only one other Aland, but it it 
situated to the north of the Bhima and not to the south. 

Connected with the histo^’y of the ChalxJiyaiSy I send you herewith an 
^Mcription, taken from n Copper plate grant, of the 5th century of the 
Cfhristiart era, which Professor Orlebar presented to your Society in 
^841, after carefully comparing it with the original at my request. At 
confirming the few records of that period found by Mr. Elliott, it is n 
document of some importance ; and as it has not up to this day been 
published in the Transactions of the Parent Society, to whom I believe, 
it Was transmitted, you may, if you think proper, give it a place in your 
JfbnfnkI, along with this additional relic of the Chdlukya family, which 
IIIKs been brought to light through your exertions. 

It am sorry that I could not prevail upon the Thakur, who bvoiyht inw 
lib ^Idie^'to^lpart with H on .nv consideration. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

Your’a most sincerely, 

Bjill G. 


m AqtamiMii. 
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fVdMiilbliofr plm gtani of mthmemi jMfmtii 

{ft pmsmim &f fAnm Bmo, Esa. ^ 

Slewing- King ^ana Vikrama m% desisen^^ tmp £>^4% ^ 
th« C3kdtuhya$ ; the sons of ffar^i, of the eame Gotre as the defqetulp 
enta of itCxntC) meditators on the feet of SWome <;ha|it it 

whose af ms was protected by the body of ihe mothers of the^ wo|rUl^ find 
who had been blessed with the Boareignct, by Vishnu on bmg nroi|||^ 
from bis slumbers in the, milky ocean. May this king be gloHoos ; wh% 
being himself a ^ood rule^, was gifted with good ministers and good oo|t|l« 
sellers ; who had hunSfed the pride of aU his enemies, and who had af>- 
i|uired great renown by his virtuous deeds in clmstiskig the wicked 
men of the Kali Yug^ His son K^rii Varma was a fasnous pcotectoc 
of the earth, and reigned for a long time, distinguisbing bknself for worthy 
actions. Hi« son wao as handsome as Kmi^arpa Knowing hia 

duties and hj^ihS ^ feeling ^of gratitude, he equalled Arjjuna, as if be wai 
intended Creator, like that heno, to remove the vanity of ijaea 

who support themselves by arms. This prince named Vishn» Var* 
<lhanf while he had conciliated. 4^be attachment of the world, and^as 
in the habit of receiving homag^li'omi the crowned heads of numerous 
humiliated vassals, during his regency {3), bestowed formally, (poun^ng 
water, &c«) on the I5th Kartikaat Kummaratbya, a village called Atlontf 
TYr/Ao,, situated to the south of the Bhima and to the north of the 
hold called Anopalwa, upon the sons of Laksbumana Swi.mi of the 
Kau^ima Chtra^ {the descendants of Viswamitra,) who bad penetrated 
Ihrqi^h the Vedas with all their branches--* to Acbak Swami, Deva^womi, 
AJilra Swami, Nagkumara with all their sous, grandsons^ &IV T|di 
f niip is made to support the pekforroance of VmhwattmXf dgmitll0vtt 
atid other ceremonies, with tiim view of securing viijOie to the denoa bioh^ 
erif and his parents, and is to bst as long a# the s^t tnooiii aed^ ilie 
•earth exist. Let it be known to idl the oKlhori&l on the our 

(1} The son of Mahadeva, wuMf called lirtiheya, and CeOunwNffi^iii- 
Chief of the celestial armies^ 

(0) The god of love. 

(3) This passtge^is snseeptiWe of a dillbireiit ittleipretatlon, |i mm hissni 
the H Grant is made by the regent of Vishtiu Shantta, named Tisfinn 
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vassals, heads and great men of the place, (Sr.c. that this village is not to 
be entered into by troops of the 96ate or of persons living on usury. 
JCnowlng that the grant is lawful, and that the duration of this life is ls 
transient as the waves of the sea agitated by a gale, the same should not 
be resumed. Whoever, having his sense obscured by the mist of igno- 
rance, should interrupt our grant or approve of its being interrupted, shall 
be guilty of the five great sins. As Vyasa, the expounder of the Vedas, 
says ; He who makes a grant of land, lives 60,000 years in heaven ; who- 
ever resumes it, or approves of its resumption, is doomed to reside in 
hell for an equal length of time. Sagara and many other kings, 6ic. 
W'ho make grants of land, do not gain so much merit as those who protect 
the grants of others, O king Yudhishthira ! maintain with care all the 
former grants of land. O good king, the preservation of a grant is a 
more virtuous act than the giving of it. A man, though he may be on 
the verge of death, should never think of depriving a Brahman of his es- 
tate ; for what is burned by fire springs up again, ’but what is burned by 
a Brahman’s curse never revives. Whoever seizes the land, & c. Those 
who resume grants of land become black serpents in the hollows of trees 
in the arid deserts of the Vindhya. This edict is writtelh in the 8th 
year of the king. 

No. 2. 

Translation of an Inscription of a Copper plate g^rant, belonging to a 
Thdkur of the name of Naksu Bhala, of Nandgdm in th Northern 
Konkan. 1941 . 

Peace. Glory be to the Boar ( I ), in whom Vishnu was made manifest, 
who agitated the ocean, and bore the earth on the tip of his uplifted right 

task. ShriKirti Parma whose body became pure as the A vabhr:^a 

bath of the A shwamedha sacrifice, adorned* the family of the prospi*&is 
Chaluh^as,^ the same Gotra (2) as the descendants of Manu ; who are 
praised by the whole world ; the sons of Hariti ( 3 ) ; brought up by seven 

(1) The third incarnation of Viahnfi for. the recovery of the earth f^pm the 
waters. 

(•3) A distinctive appjillation of BrShman and Kshatriya fimiliea, denolinn 
their descent from particular Kishis. 

^ (3) Probably some locjil goddess, worshipped by the family. 
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mothers, who were even as the seven mothers of the world (4) ; wjio, 
through the protection of Kartikeyai gained a succession of Messhigi j 
and who, under the eye of the Boar signet, obtained through the favour of 
the god Narayan, subjugated all the kings of the earth. His son was 
Shri Palakeshi Vallabha^ whose lotus-like feet were touched ||te 
crowns of many hundred kings ; whose firmness was as that of th| 
mountains Merfi, Malaya, and Mandara, whose whole army of infantry, 
cavalry, chariots, and elephants, was increasing day by day ; who on his 
noble horse Kanta Chitra (5) reconquered his own dominions, and(after4 
wards) the three kingdoms of Chera, C7io/a,and Pandya; who gained a 
new title by the defeat of Shrikarsha, lord of the northern countries ; 
who ever meditated upon the feet of Shri Naga Vardhan^ and was an 
eminent follower of Mahadeva. His younger brother Jaya Sinka^ 
the supporter of the earth, subdued all his rivals. His son, the prop of 
the throe (6) worlds, Raja Shri Naga Vardhan^ informs all the present 
and future kings Be it known to you that at the request of Balldm 
Thahur^ we have assigned (pouring water &c.) for the support of the 
holy inhabitants of Balegram, and in furtherance of the Guggul worship 
of Kapaleshwary the said village, which is situated on the boundaries of 
Goparashtra, with its public buildings, and appurtenances, with the quar- 
ters of the impost and the military ; (7) that (the glory of) our 
father and mother may endure as long as the sun, the moon, the sea, 
and the earth exist, and that our own virtue and fame may be promoted. 
May then this our grant be respected and observed by our descendants, 
or other future kings, remembering that life is as transient as the clouds 
of November. According to the saying of the holy Vyasa, “ Sagarand 
many other kings have enjoyed the earth, whoever may be the master of 
the earth, this is the fruit thereof. Whoever resumes the land which 

(4) Seven female deities well known in the HindQ mythology as Br£hm^ 
Mttheshwari, 4&c. the energies of Brahma and other goda. 

is erroneously written 

(6) Here we have instead of , 

(7) This w’as the sense that the passage appeared tqifme to convey, when I 
I originally translated the Inscription, i have been however satisfied, that il 
means “ the village is not to be entered into by the troops and followers of 
the king.*’ 
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citber he himself or others hare gfiren, becomes a woriOf doomed to past 
thiMisand (8) years in 

Remarks on the foregoing" Inscription* 

1 -^The Copper plate, of which a copy and an English translation 
are herewith submitted to the Society, consists of two pieces 7 inches by 
5, connected by two rings, one of which bears a seal, which is exactly 
represented in the fac-simile. It belongs to Narsu Bhala, a*^Thakur, 
originally an inhabitant and a VVatandar of Kavanai, in the valley of Trim- 
bakeshA^ar, but now living at Nandgam in the Northern Konkan. His 
family has been in possession of it from time immemorial, and believing 
that it contained some grant to his ancestors, he was induced to send it to 
me to be decyphered. 

2. — By the help of Mr. Prinsep’s table of the Indian Alphabets, I 
succeeded in reading the whole of the inscription without much difficulty. 
The character in which it is written will be found to bear a close re- 
semblance to that of the Allahabad Pillar, which, according to the Jour- 
nal of the Bengal Asiatic Society for March 1838, belongs to the 5tli 
century of the Christian era. 

3. — The Plate bears no date, nor makes any mention of the place 
where the deed was written ; but it will be found tliat the grant was. 
made by Naga Vardhan, the nephew of Pulakesbi, the most mighty of the 
well known Chalukya race of Kallian (in the Dekhan), on whose history 
much light has already been thrown by the elaborate researches of Mr. 
Walter Elliott, of the Madras Civil Service. (9) If according to the Cop- 
per deed in the possession of Major Jervis, quoted in Mr. Elliott’s pa- 
per, Pulakesbi reigned in the year 411 of Shalivabana, the Inscription 
now submitted cannot he more than a few } ears later than that period, a 
result which remarkably verifies what is stafedas probable in the preced- 
ing paragraph. 

4. — iOn comparing the present Inscription with one that accompanies 
Mr. Elliott’s paper, the fact that first strikes notice is the great similarity 
of lailguage. Both the documents begin with the* same invocation to 


fB) The word ^ a year, is spelled 

Essay on the subject p. 8. R. A. Society*# Journal fist 
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Vai^hAi anddeftiguatetheCbalakyafttniily as ‘‘Manovyasa Ootra,** ' 
children rf Harlti/’ “ supported by tie seven mothers/* and as havtitf 
subdued all their enemies in an instant by the boar signet obtained from 
the favour of Bhagvan Narayan/' An indubitable proof of the identity of 
^the king Pulukeshi, mentioned in both grants, is furnished by die aI|psion 
to his horse “ Kantha Chitra/* and the performance of the “ Ashwatnoft 
dha” sacrifice, >^hich from the amount of its expense and the difficulty 
of its conditions, (of which the exaction of tribute from all the contem* 
porary sovereigns is the principal one,) has not been undertaken "by many 
modern princes. This king, according to Mr. Elliott’s genealogical taTile, 
is the son of Rana Raja 'or Raja Sinha, while according lo the Inscrip-* 
tion before us, he is the son of Kirti Varma. There is, however, no real 
contradiction between the two accounts ; for as the name Raja Sinha oc- 
curs in one place according to Mr. Elliott, and he regards it us doubtful, 
W’e may suppose it was a mere title of honour like Rana Rtga, and that 
Kartik Varma is the proper name of this king. It will be seen that the 
younger lirother of Pulakesbi bears the name of Jaya Sinha, the same at 
that of his grandfather, who may be supposed to be the founder of the 
Chalukya( 10) dynasty in the Dekhaii. Thus the Copper plate now brought 
to light, supplies us with three additional names of the Chalukya kings ; 
viz. Kirti Varma, Jaya Sinha, and Naga Vardhan, the father, the younger 
brother, and the nephew of Pulakeshi. 

5. — With regard to the position of the“Gopa Rashtra,” on the 
frontiers of which “ Balegraina'’ is said to have been situated, we have 
some ground on which to hazard a conjecture. A tradition exists that 
near the village of Anjan Niri, about five miles from Trimhakeshwar, 
where extensive ruins of a town and a strong fort are still to be seen, 
there formerly stood the capital of the Gaali or Cowherd kings. We may 
therefore suppose that the vaUey of Nashik was called Goparasbiir In the 
time of the Chalukya kings. This hypothesis is further supported by 
the site of the original residence of the Thakur’s family, where it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the grant must have been found. (11) 

6. — On asking Narsu Bhala whether there was any* tradition current 

(10) Cb^luka 18 a common family name among the Maratli&s. 

^11) Balcgrum near Yavie, inny he said to be situated on the frontiers of thit 
Ooparashtra, but it would require a better proof to identify it positively vilh 
the village mention^ In the grant. 
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in his fatXiily or in his tribe respecting Ballam Thakur, at whose request 
the Tillage is said to have been grAited, I could obtain no information# 
The mention of his name, however, on so old a document proves, that the 
Thakurs formed a portion of the original inhabitants of the Dekhan ; and 
sOthepf them possessed great influence with the reigning sovereigns of 
the time. 

7. — In conclusion I have only to remark that the language in which 
the deed is written is elegant, but simple and unaffected ; and isjcvident- 
ly the plroduction of a period anterior to that when the taste of the Hin- 
dus was vitiated, and they became fond of a bombastic style, abounding 
in laboured rhymes, far-fetched metaphors, and childish play upon w^ovds. 
The few errors, which occur principally in the spelling, are marked on the 
margin of the translation, 

8. — I have already said that the character of this grant is nearly the 
same as that of the Allahabad Pillar. None of the initial vow’els occur, 
with the exception of g" (u);the medials are more nearly allied to those 
of the Gujarat Plates of the 4th Century than of the Allahabad Inscrip- 
tion ; the only difference being that i (i) is written ^ instead of A ; and 
IT (e) and ^ (ai) are joined as in modern Balbudh, and not as in Bengali 
to which the corresponding letters in the Gujarat Plates are alike. 
Among the consonants I notice some dissimilarity in the following 
letters : — 

Allahabad Inscription. 

The Nandagam. 

I may observe that Tf and H of the Plate exactly correspond to those 
in the Gujarat i^lates. It is worthy of notice that the letter 'T (n) occurs 
in two distinct forms dzf and rn. The former of these is that of the Al- 
lahabad Pillar, and the latter of the Kutila Inscription from Barelly of 
the yetr 992 A. D, The first form however is found only in com- 
position. 

Additional remarks on the two pr*eceding Inscriptions, hyHhe 
Secretary^ 

earliest records of the Hindu social system, contained in the /?e 5 - 
snayanat MnhnbhaTata, and Manu, confirm the uniform traditions of 
the people, that Bengal,^ Orissa, and the whole of the Dekltan*, south 
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of the Nermada ny&t^ were about the beginniag of the Christian era 
inhabited by outcaste and barbarousttribes, similar to the people called 
by Pliny Calingosy or Parthiales ; who inhabited the sea cofist, at the 
summit of the bay of Bengal, from point Godaveri to cape Negrai^. 
The ascertained independent ori^n of the primitive words of the Taii^ui 
language, which are not derived from Sanskrit, afford strong confirmato* 
ry evidence of the comparatively recent amalgamation of , these tribes 
with thej)resent Hindu state, and that they were converted to the Brah- 
manical system, and from barbarity, by an enlightened and civilised peo- 
ple from the North. The numerous inscriptions, on copper and on 
stone, which have been arranged and commented on, with great research, 
by Mr. Walter Elliott, of the Madras Civil Service, supply additional 
proofs, relative to this subject ; and clearly indicate that the Brahmans 
of the North, who introduced the foreign faith and language, were ac- 
companied by a warlike race of Kshatriyas ; who, from their devotion to 
the worship of fire, and ‘the ceremonial observances enjoined by the Ve- 
das, were denominated Agnikulas, and subsequently Rajputs. The in- 
scriptions here translated, relative to this stage of the Hindu history of 
the South, are of considerable interest; and illustrate the origin of the 
Rajput family of the Chalukyas, who ruled over Kuntala Desha, in 
the Delchan, of which the capital was Kalliani. 

In an inscription, engraved on copper, in a very ancient type of the 
Purvada Halla Kanara character, and in the Sanskrit language, dated Sha- 
ke 411, (A. D. 490),* the Chalukyas, are said to be descended from 
Manu, by the lineage of Harita who, according to the Vishnu Pa- 
rana, was one of the sons of the Kshatriya Viswamitra, who obtain- 
ed Brahmanhood through devotion ; and from whom the Gotra, or fami- 
ly of ihe Kaushika Brahmans derive their origin. According to the in- 
scription just mentioned, and in the possession of Major T. B. Jervis of 
the Bombay Engineers, the earliest member of the Chalukya family, 
cotemporary with the date of the grant, A. D. 490, was Pulakeshi, who 
conquered the South, and subdued the kingdoms of Chera, Chola, and 
Pandya, or Mysore^ Tanjore, and Madura. He is mentioned in. No. 

See Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, volume V. p. 343. 

t According to the Vishnu Purana the Harita are classes of gods, belong- 
ing to the twelfth Manwantara ; but in the preceding Inscriptions the name is 
feminine Harati^ w h9 among Bauddhas is a Yakshant^ or female demon, 

2 
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8 of the present Inscriptions ; and seeias to have been preceded by an- 
cestors in the North ; who came fsom the Bauddha cajrital of Sawathi- 
putOf thought to be the same with with Kosala^ or Oudew It is 
mentioned in the Ceylon Bauddha annals ; and is erroneously called IFa- 
tapipura^ in Mr. Elliott’^s Ve-ur inscription* 

'f he VMnu Vardhan, No 1 of the Inscriptions now translated, was 
probably the grandson of Pulakesbii by his son Kirti Varrm; and if so, 
his date, ascertained from other inscriptions, would place the present 
Copper plate grant, about the beginniug of the sixth century A. D. 

The Chalukyas generally profess themselves of lunar origin, and may 
do so probably from, deriving their title from one of the four classes of 
Bauddha followers, called ChuilaJta : but they must have subsequently a- 
dopted the ceremonial faith of the Vedas^ and Agnikulas or worship- 
pers of fire: as Kirti Varma Raja is said, by inscription No. 2, to have 
performed the Ashwamedha sacrifice. Their signet of the VarahOy or 
Boar being the third incarnation of Vishnuy for the elevation of the 
earth, submerged by the waters, and supposed by Professor H. Wil- 
son, to be a type of the ritual of the VedaSy may have been adopted by 
the ChalukyaSy on their conversion from Bauddha principles to the 
orthodox faith of the Brahmans, In both inscripticms J^artikeyOy or 
the Hindu Mar&y is the special object of reverence by the Chalukyasy 
indicating their warlike character, and probably Indo-Scythic origin* 
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Art. II . — An Account of the t%mple of Somnath, translated 
from the Pefsian of the Appendix to the Mirat Ahmedi, 
By James Bird, Esq..: to lohich is added a translation, 
from Sanskrit into English, of an Inscription at Pattan 
Somnath, relative to the restoration of the temple in Sam- 
vat 1272, A^ D. 1215. By W. H. Wathen, Esq. 

Recdfit events, and the proposed restoration to the ancient temple 
of Somnath of the gates brought from Ghazna, said to have been 
originally part of it, have given this place a modern notoriety little in- 
ferior to its former celebrity. If indeed these gates formed part of tbe 
ancient temple, it may be doubted whether they ever belonged to the 
now existing ruins of the building at Pattan Somnath ; where the 
shrine, according to the excellent account of it contained in the Appen- 
dix to the Mirat Akmedi, vras several times destroyed and restored. 
Agreeably to the Sanskrit inscription, translated in tbe sequel, the hall 
of this temple was rebuilt sometime after its destruction by Mahmud of 
Ghazna, and a fresh image, or lingum, installed in the shrine so late as 
A. D. 1215, or almost two hundred years after the original one had been 
destroyed by that celebrated conqueror. The only modern account of 
this building, which we have on record, is that given by the late Sir 
Alexander Burnes, which was published in the Journal of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society.* He thus describes the ruins: — “ The great temple of Som- 
nath stands on a rising ground on the north-west side of Pattan, inside 
the walls, and is only separated by them from the sea. It may be seen 
from a distance of twenty five miles. It is a massy stone building, evi- 
dently of some antiquity. Unlike Hindu temples generally, it consists 
of three domes, the first of which forms the roof of the entrance, the se- 
cond is the interior of the temple, the third was the “ sanctum sancto- 
rum,” wherein were deposited the riches of Hindu devotion. The two 
external domes are diminutive : the central one has an elevation of more 
than thirty feet, tapering to the summit in fourteen steps, and is about 
forty fget in difcmeteV. It is perfect, hut the images which have once 
adorned both the interior and exterior of the building, are mutilated, and 
the black polished stones which formed its floor have been removed by 


Vol. V. page 105. 
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tjie citizens for less pious purposes. Every thing in the vicinity of Pat- 
ti^ ciorrohorates its age, and confirrfs the relations of the people.” 

Mirat Ahmedis account of this celebrated temple, being inter- 
ia here appended as translated ^m the Persian. 

Sfomnath, the greatest and most celebrated of temples to be met 
with, is visited by the worshippers of idols from the four quarters of 
Hindustan. This also is the name of the city situated on the shore of the 
aen of 0mm, and in the district of Sorath, where there is a strong/ortress, 
now named Pattan Deo, and otherwise called Prabhaa Pattan, because in 
that country the Khetri tribe is known by the name of Prabhas,* At this 
tiine the place of the idol is in a great measure destroyed, but it is cele- 
brated in every country, and among the Hindus is considered the oldest of 
the temples : wherefore travellers and strangers have noticed it in their books 
both in prose and verse. The author of the Haft Jklim relates that there 
were many golden images in this temple, and that they called the greatest 
of them Manat f: but the general opinion regarding this matter, is that 
Manat was not one of the idols worshipped by the Brahmans, although it 
be said that this deity, before the time of Krishna now four thous- 
and years, was worshipped by the Brahmans. Mahmud Ohazi of 
Ghazna, however, led by inevitable destiny, having m the year of 
the Hejirah 416, A. D. 1020, come into Gujarat from Ghazna, in order to 
throw down and destroy the idols of this temple, laid siege to it. So ob- 
stinate was the contest on both sides, during the period of the siege, that 
for one day no advantage was gained by the Mahomedans, but having pre- 
pared next day the usual war machines, they bravely exerted themselves in 
battle, while the people of Somnath crowded to the temple ; from whence, 
after having embraced the idol, and sought its assistance, they with loud 
wailings rushed out and fought until more than fifty thousand persons were 
slain, and the fortress was yielded up. The Sultan entering the temple 

* Prabhasa, in Sanskrit, means light or radiance, and was applied as an 
appellation ot the Saivalinga, which under tljp name of Somnath, represent- 
ed Siva or Mahadsva at pattan Somnath ; which is called, in the Viskun Para- 
na, Prabhasa. The Mahatmyam, or legend of the temple, said to be a part 
of the Skanda Parana, is entitled Prabhasa Kshetra Mahatmyam, and relates 
the origin of the temple— that Soma, or the moon, who had lost his lustre by 
the imprecation of Daksha, having propitiated Siva, and erected to the honor 
of this deity a splendid lingum, regained the favor of Stva, wfio conferred on 
the pagoda th? of Samnatha. The account, which the author pf the 
Mirat AhmMp here gives for the origin of the name, is not therefore correct. 

1 The name of one of the three idols, which, during the times of idolatry 
in Arabia, were worshipped in the femple of Mekka. 
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beheld a placa, of great breath and length, containing fifty ]>ilhuri adon||^ 
with all Idnds of jewelg ; within whie| he found the in hei^t 

about five cubits, and partly buried in the earth, l^he Sultan ^hold- 
ing this broke it to pieces with the baton he had in htsKnhd, and dftei^ards 
carrying the pieces to Ohazna strewed them in front of the great rnoa^tte 
where they remain to this day. Jewels of great value fell from the belfy 
of the idol ; but this story in detail is related in the fourth volntAe Of the 
Jiauzat-as-Safa, (a work of seven volumes,) and in other entertaining 
books. In fine, the people of India are only in part ac<}tia^ted with the 
religious rites of Somnath ; which they washed daily with fredi water 
brought from the Ganges, and conveyed from station to station, by per- 
sons placed for the purpose, and from a distance exceeding two hundred 
farsakk. Moreover more than a thousand populous villages were be- 
queathed for the use of this temple ; more than twenty thousand Brah- 
mans were employed in the ceremonies of its worship, and who had so 
arranged for commencing such, that they began their devotions whenever 
a golden diain, tV^hich Was suspended in the temple, was set in motion. 
Three hundred persons yrere ready to shave the heads of the devotees who 
frequented the temple to worship the idols, and five hundr^ dancing 
women were also attendant on them. Many of the princes of India devot- 
ed their daughters to the service of this temple, and of Somnath ; and what- 
ever wealth was obtained by the treasury of Sultan Mahmud, not less than 
a million of gold coins were carried away. 

It must be generally known that whatever is evident in the old books of 
the Brahmans is collected at the temple of the idols, and they therefore 
say that the original object of worship in the temple of SomOath was a 
linga, which represents the god Mahadeva. There were fonnerly twelve 
lingaa mmedjot lingas, the first word of which signifies splendour ; amt 
is one of the many names given to Mahadeva, such as Bhimnath, Gopi^ 
nath, Somnath, &c. : but in their estimation the original title of jot tingm 
is the greatest of all, regarding which they tell many wonderful storiesf 
and that there are eleven other lingaa in the neighbouring countries. On 
a certain fixed day crowds of Hindus from every distant quarter assemble 
here to worship, l^cause in their belief Somnath is a holy place aiid con- 
tains the linga of radiance, besides many golden and guilded im%es, which 
have been taken away : and relative to what they relate regarding the ob- 
ject of worship in the original temple being buried five cubits in the earth, 
it appears to have been a linga, which they set up in this manner ; and 
every linga, except the jot linga, one of the twelve, which is mWe of cut 
stone, named and worshipped under one of the appellations blT Jlahodeta. 

In the year of the Hejirah 666, A D. 1296^ when AUgK IQum, agreel- 
ble to the orders of Allah-ad-Khilji, king of Delhi, conquered tho province 
of Gujarat, he carried an army against Somnath, and destroyed the tinga 
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wy<^ bad been set up after the time of Mahmud of Ghazna ; and whicli 
restored afresh was popularly^orshipped. Wherefore he destroyed 
the<8tone and fonvarded many articles of wealth to Delhi. 

In the year of the Hejirah 790, A. D. 1387, when Zafar-Khanhad erect- 
ed the standard of independence in Gujarat, the Brahmans having cut and 
set up anothor lingu, he went and destroyed it ; and again in the time of 
KbuM Makan it was a third time destroyed. At the present day the re- 
mains of the temple are a few columns, outside the citadel of Pattan Deo, 
on the banks of the river Sirsuti. 

4 > 

A letter from Purani Ramdat Kriehna Dattj at Prabhas Pattan, (Som- 
nath) to Lieutenant Colonel Tod, dated the 16/ A of the first Chaitra 
Shud, Samvat, 1879. (Wth March 1823j.* 

Sir, — Further, you were pleased to commission me to make a copy of 
the Slokes, (verses) on the pillar near the Kazfs house, and to send it to 
you. I have therefore made a copy, which cost me much trouble ; be- 
cause, in many parts the letters are not legible, as, known to you. I suc- 
ceeded, however, in copying this inscription after a labour of thirty-two 
days ; during which time I and my son jointly, with great difficulty de- 
cyphered the letters and arranged them. I long ago sent you this copy, 
through the medium of Dada Raghupant and Sketh Hansraj ; along 
with a letter to you, one to Baba Maratha, and one paper relating to this 
copy (of the inscription) ; but I know not whether these papers ever 
reached, as no answer has been received. Having made another copy I 
now transmit it enclosed ; and on its arrival you will oblige me by writing 
an acknowledgment of its receipt : for a letter from you, Sir, would 
gratify me greatly; and my trouble will be rewarded by the pleasure of re- 
ceiving such. This is my wish : therefore being kind, favor me with a letter. 

Ihmslation of an Inscription at Patton Somnath in Khatyawar, By 

W. H. Wathen, Esq. 

I adore that eternal Being who is the source of the twenty-five prin- 
ciples,* 

* The allusion to the twenty-five principles shews the connexion of this In- 
scription with the doctrines of the Sanchya philosophy, fioth schools of which, 
atheistical and tkeistical, acknowledge three sources of evidence ; namely per- 
ception, inference and affirmation : from which we derive acquaintance with 
twenty-five principles ; and of these Mture, Mulaprakriti, the root or plastic 
origin of all, is the chief.-— Ed. 
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The pulse# of the five priumplei, JEther, Air, Fire, Water and Ear% 
are the Sun and Moon. Whoever cAatempkting these ofctalts abstract 
tion, and thus discovers that which is perfection, such a one becomes 
concentrated in the universal spirit . 

Praise be to Siva ! and the destroyers of the daitym (demons), %pkf> 
$hmi, Narayanit^ these are renowned throughout the universe^ an% aie 
deserving of worship ! 

This temple of Sri Somnatha is beautiful as a Ratnakanti, (sparkling 
gem,) and, in magnificence, brilliant as the splendour of the Sun and 
Moon. 

This Deity (Somnatha,) consisting of an assemblage of virtues, con- 
taining in himself every description of treasure, destroys and removes all 
kinds of pain and distress. Almighty Being i thou art victory ! thou 
reignest on the shores of the ocean. 

The Brahman Sompara is perfect, and well acquainted with the rites 
of sacrifice, the rules of meditation, worship, and the ceremonies of mak- 
ing ofieri^gs. 

Ther^ tea.u prince, of the Sandilpa* race and JRcpa Virus family, 
who caused a great sacrifice to be performed. 

This Raja, sovereign of Anahillapura Puttana^ this Mvda JRaja,\ 
was a protector to the world. 

He caused the Ganga-ghat to be built on the river ; many were the 
pious acts done by him. 

Mula Rajay caused to be formed reservoirs of water, wells, tanks, 
temples, religious places, schools and dharmasalas, caravanserais — 
hence these became as ensigns displaying his good name. Towns, vil- 
lages and hamlets, were established by him and governed happily. 

He became, as a Chudamani gem, (unexampled) in this universe; how 
can I describe his mighty feats ! He conquered the whole world by 
his own power, and th^n protected his conquest. 

* Sa.ndilya was a Muni or sage^ from whom one of the three pjrmclpai fami* 
lies of the Kanauj Brahmans were descended and named.— 

• • 
t Mnmhilla was the original name •for JVeAr«;ala Patlarty the ancient capital 

of Gujarat, where reigned in succession various tribes of Rajputs; among 
which were the Chalukyasy to which race Mul Raja, necordiag to the inscrip* 
tion from belonged. He was the first •of his family, and preceded the 
invasion of Mahmud Ghazna. — Ed. 
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The son ef Muia Raj€^ named Ski Madhiy then eoiitem|>lated the 
snbjeGiion of this earth. 

He caused his kingdom to become populous and well cultivated; be 
enjoyed his government without fear (of his waemies.) 

The son of this prince was Durlahka Raja, whos as ^iva reduced 
Kamadeva to ashes, did so destroy the power of inimical kings. 

His younger brother was Vikrama Raja^ in strength resembling a 
lion. 

Having assembled a numerous army, he took possession of the 
throne ; and having subjected Fairy Devanyni, his fame became spread 
throughout the three worlds. 

This prince, of high descent, governing with all the virtues required 
of a good king, rendered his people most happy. 

Having made his own the goddess of victory, she became his standard 
bearer. 

Of this Paramar race,* of Sri Vikrama’s family, Sri Kumaf^palu 
Raja arose, a mighty hero# 

He was a most renowned warrior, he was a king ter|4fic formid- 
able, as the waves of the ocean. 

The descent of Sri Kumarapala is now to be described# * 

The Chalukya race is most famous ; and in it have dvisen Rajas, ge- 
neration after generation, forming a lofty tree of virtue ; Rajas who 
caused, like Rudra, the forms of religion and the ways of justice to be 
observed ; inasmuch as they showered favors .on their people, as clouds 
by rain fertilize the earth# 

Of this family arose a king of high renown, a great hero, named Galla 
Raja, who caused to be built the Hall of the Temple of Somesbwara, 
and a famous sacrifice called Meghadwana was performed by his orders. 

His son was Lalakhia, whose son was Bhabhakhia ; he was a great 
warrior, and Bhima Raja was his friend. This prince Lala, when seat- 
ed on his throne, resembled the full moon in splendour. 

Whose son Jaya Sinha, having reigned with fame on this earth, as- 


A race of Rajputs, so named from -destroying their enemies, and well 
known to History as the Pawars. They were a branch of the Chalukyas ae 
appears W this Inscription; but the Prince Kumarapala, whose era is 

A. here said to belong to them, is styled a in Sanskrit 
Inscription from JVo. soansani 
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cended tothe redms of blits Ms son M,9p, Sinha caused Samfat Kv»mh 
rapala to be placed on the throne, bit he himself oondudted; the afcirs 
of the state. 

The son of Kutmrapala was Sri HokinOy a, great sovereign, endued 
with all virtues ; splendid as the sun, he became as SHdhara bright as 
the moon. 

The protector of the worW, the mighty, the renowned, Raja Sri 
Bhima Bhupatiy paid much attention and respect to merchants. 

Description of Sndhara Raja. 

In the generations of 4;he Chalukya family, appeared this prince, as 
a gem brilliant as the moon, possessor of every valuable quality, famous 
as Sri Rama. 

Beautiful as Kamadeva, such was Sridhara Raja; in him was centre- 
ed every virtue ; by him was adoration shewn to the deities^ respect to the 
priests^ a prince perfect in truth. 

As Iswara, superior to all the deities of Vaikunihuy so was he to the 
lords of this earth, exalted as Indra, 

As the cow KamudhenUy granting the desires of all, thus liberal was 
he, exceedingly compassionate, and possessed of great humility. 

Again superior to other Rajas, as Rajahansa to other birds, his fame 
and splendour pervade this globe as the rays of the moon. 

In Praise of Sri Somnafha. 

Who can wash away sins as the water of a torrent, who can render 
his worshippers prosperous and successful, such a deity is Sri Somnatha, 

This Temple is unique in the three worlds, a fit spot for devotion ; 
whoever has an auspicious birth meditates on this god ; the virtues of this 
deity are universally known, he is pure and undefiled.* 

Such is that Siva { from liearing whose praise the mind becomes 
pure. He will bestow on his worshippers all good things, and will 
grant them entrance into Paradise. 

Resembling a gem, his place is central ; he of his goodness will par- 
don the sins of those* born in the Kali age. * 

His majesty and might are, as bis virtues, spread throughout the 
world. May he always be predominant ! Serpents ar^ Ms ornaments, 

He is lord of the universe ; he is the sole asylum of mercy in the three 
worlds. 
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Description of Pattana. 

This is a city called Devaka Pattana^ possessing, by favor of Siva, 
Wfty mansions, magnificent temples, numerous gardens, and delightful 
groves. 

Description of Sridhara* 

As the sea by its waves can remove mountains of sin, so Sridhara by 
his army governs Somnatha Puri, ^ 

There is in this city a beautiful temple of Sri Krishna ; there is also a 
minister of great prudence, who expels evil doers and the vicious. 

This Sridhara, having bad several invocations recited, and sacrifices 
performed, has erected temples for the sake of religion, and has encircled 
them with gardens, groves and bowers. These temples resemble the 
pinnacles of the golden Meru in splendour and brilliancy. Of these, 
that of Somnatha is most wonderful ; there are cupolas of various forms, 
with a variety of flags ; so that the place resembles the holy mountain. 

Description of the Priest of the Temple. 

The Priest is the most excellent of mankind, the abode of virtue, the 
compassionate Maheshwara, 

A constant worshipper of Siva, one who possesses all the most es- 
timable and requisite qualities of a priest, an unwearied performer of sacred 
rites and sacrifices. 

I 

His mind is most pure, always engaged in the worship of Hari ; he 
also pays adoration to Vishnu. 

Whose devotion is such as to secure to him the possession of whatever 
he may desire ; which will ensure him the happiness of the immortals, as 
well as the blessings of this life, and the comforts desired by mankind ; 
which will obtain fo/ him whatever object be may have fixed his inclina- 
tion on ; which is auspicious, which grants him all kinds of bliss. 

By the virtues of this Sri Somnatha good fortune is procured for 
men. He is lord of the moon. 

Sridhara Maharaja shines forth pre-eminent in his race ; by this 
prince is great respect shewn to the Brahmans of this deity. « 

The king pays devOted regard to this temple of Sri Somnatha, he 
bows to the renown of Siva : this temple is the abode of saints. It is 
inhabited by Lakshmi, by worshipping this Siva's feet^. all sin is removed. 
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By beholding tUs temp^ ^ven the stain nf evil deeds bewmes effaced j 
pain and disease also disappear. « 

In Samvat of Sri Vikramaditya Raja, 127% A. ^ 1216, Vani|> 
chhavadu 4tb, being Friday, this Image was installed. 


Akt. — !Z%e late Mr. James Prinaef^s €orre«fmdmm, 
with Dr. Alexander Burn, on the subject of Indum Antiqui- 
ties. 

The learned world at large, and the Indian public in particular, inter- 
ested in penetrating the gloom that overshadows the history of this coun- 
try, must accept with gratitude everv relic of Mr. Prinsep’s labours in 
Indian antiquities, which his ingenuity and genius served to adorn, and 
render more interesting ‘to all. We have much cause for regret that he 
was not spared to complete them ; as his acquirements and industry pro- 
mised to illumine what less gifted investigators must leave untouched. 

Secretary of the Society. 

To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bombay* 

Dear Sir, — I beg to present, to the museum of the Society, eight 
letters of the late James Prinsep to my address. 

The interest which attaches to the memory of one so deservedly lov- 
ed, and esteemed, induces me to hope that they will be an acceptable 
present : — for there are many parts of them, from which such persons 
as are desirous of prosecuting inquiry, into the languages and customs of 
the ancient inhabitants of Western Indha, may obtain valuable hints and 
suggestions. ^ 

I believe that the %ures on the copper plates and coins of Gujarat 
were what led him to the discovery of the ancient numerals, and in which 
much still remains to be done, for up to the time of liis death, or since, 
I believe nothing farther has been done than is shown by the last letter 
of this*series. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Bombay, 2d June, 1842. 
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To Dr. Alexander Burn, Kaira. 

My Dear Sir, — I have subimtted the copies of the two Copper 
pkte graiits, you have been so very kind as to send me, to the inspection 
of the Asiatic Society, at the meeting of the 1st instant, and I was di- 
recteiJ to express the Society’s best thanks for your zealous attention to 
its interests. I then proceeded to transcribe one of the plates, but al- 
though much of the text is readily legible, and all the essential part, re- 
garding the succession of Rajas, might be put together and unravelled 
at once, it is plain that a great many passages must remain obscure, and 
a great deal of time be taken up in guessing contents, which, were the 
plates themselves here, or their exact fac-simile, ‘would be rendered easy 
and distinct I thankfully therefore accept your kind offer of sending 
round the plates, if you can find a convenient opportunity and a speedy 
one; hut should the engraving be deip, and the letters not filled with dirt, 
you will find it very easy to take off an exact fac^simile, fully as good as 
the plate itself for the purpose of decypherment. Thus : — prepare some 
printing ink not too liquid, daub it on with a printer’s dauber all 
over the plate, moisten some paper, (China will do,) place it carefully on 
the plate and press it on with the palm of the hand ; it will come off with 
the letters in white on a black ground. I have adopted this plan even 
for dithograpliing them; passing immediately the impression, thus taken, 
through the rollers with a sheet of plain paper. I get the text un-re- 
versed; and this is passed on to the lithographic stone in the usual way. 

I am much provoked that the Journals have not reached you regular- 
ly. Our opportunities by sea for Bombay are irregular, but all have 
been dispatched long since to the care of Mr. Noton; and, now that the dak 
rules admit of their going direct, I hope he has sent them on. Meantime 
I cannot refrain from sending a duplicate of the number containing the 
notice of Saurashtra coins, as I wish particfllarly just now to combine 
all efforts for the further elucidation of the old Sah coins, and their succes- 
sors, of whioh Mr. Wathen has sent me one or two very good specimens. 
Any you can add, that are at all legible, I shall be much obliged for. The 

group I am now on have reverse like a man; also , and thou come 

the peacock reverse, the obverse containing always a head— but I must 
break off for the dak is going. 

Yours very sincerely ant? obliged, 

J. Prinsep. 


3d November, 1837. « 
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My DfiiiR SrR,~ Yotir \mi two pag^s ibf Copper plato graiita are sa 
beautifully doae^ tbat;tbe pundit coula not find half a doaen in my 
transcript, and bo of immediately* He says it is in a good sty 14 

and has ^ double meaning in parts, (a fanciful way rf shewing wit]t I 
shall give a full account •in January, and by that time I hope we ^ha^ 
make out all of the former larger plate, which is in a rather older form 
of character, and either less accurately copied, or perhaps mop worn on 
the plate^ so that you could not make it out so readily; with care* however 
it can all be restored. The termination is quite clear, and it is this that 
makes me now write thus hastily to you. 

I have, I think, discovered a clue to the numerals of this ancient cha- 
racter ; and 1 wiah to get as many examples of them together, and as 
accurately copied as possible. In words your inscription gives Samvat 
380, in figures 'UCD. The firslj|te) corresponds with the Cashme- 

rian 3 nearly, and also 4ith the old Nagari ^ or . It is found on Mr. 
Wathen^s plate thus b , and reads I think 307 — though he reads it, 
Samvat 9 (of the Balabhi era). It is 307 of the Vikram Sam» of course, 
and this is confirmatory of the Balabhi theory ; also of the age of the al- 
phabet, &c. &c. The same 3 is found on the Bhilsa monument ; also a lit- 
tle modified on the Gfimsur grant. It is in your other plate also if 
(probably 345), but I should much wish for a more accurate faC-simile of 
this and every other date you can give me, along with the extract in words 
cf the date, year, month, &c. wherein they occur* I can then carefully 
analyze them by the time the translation is ready. 

I am overwhelmed with inscriptionary tribute from all sides! To-day a 
most curious and important inscription from Cuttack has come in, with 
a formal Bhuddist invocation xhhioxj: namo amhanianam. 
Glory to the saints, &c. 

I can make nothing 9 f your large medal ; the others are all old ac- 
quaintances. The large bricks are found in Assam ! I The glass seal is 
Mahomedan of course. I have now to scrutinize General ‘Yentura^s 
collection and never was so hard pressed. 

Lct^this plead mjT excuse for sp hurried a reply to your weteoiM 
ter. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. Prinskb. 


Calcutta, December, 2d, 1837. 
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[Oct. 


My D%ar Sm,— You have partly anticipated my request in sending 
your fac-simile of the 10th iSovember. It contains another date 
written, and in numerals, and enables me to fix the value of the number 
9, the very symbol which so puzzled us in the Bhilsa inscription Q 

The written date is 

Samwatsara sat traya Chaturnnavatty adhiko^ three hundred and nine- 
ty-four j then in figures vaisakh, 6lc,^ 1 con- 

fess I should rather have taken for a four, but unless there is some 

uncertainty in the copy, it must remain as now read. We have just before 
another figure somewhat similar, and very like the number in Mr, Om- 

manney’s Baitul grant The pundits find some difficulty in reading 

my transcript of this and of your fl^st plates. Can you not send me 
impressions, taken like the enclosed ? Ink the whole over with printer’s 
ink laid on with a dauber, and then lay on a sheet of China or other paper 
moistened, as for printing. Press it on with a dauber of cotton, or with 
the palm of the hand, and you will find the whole writing left white and 
quite legible, provided always the letters are not choked up with dirt or 
verdigris, in which case they must be cleaned first, and there is some 
danger in doing this, of mistaking the direction of the letters. The eye 
then comes into use. But in general the eye is so fallacious as not to be 
irufte^. For proof, see the revision of the Allahabad inscriptions from 
the lac-flimile, compared with Dr, Mill’s reading, 

WJ& repeated thanks to you for your most welcome communications, 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 

19th December, 1837. J, Prinsep, 


My Dear Sir, — The communication, between our part and Bom- 
bay is so irregular, that I can never manage to be regular with my sub- 
scribers in that quarter of the globe. Nevertheless I fancy all the num- 
bers have been sent, and I trust ere this your missing ones have come to 
hand— that is the later ones; the former ones and useful tables you shall 
have duplicates of. It will be better to defer sending them until .the new 
dak regulation takes effect, which will enable them to travel at very mo- 
derate rates— >3 or 4 Nos. in a parcel. 

I will use your permission to draw for the amount on Remington & 
Co. I have about Rs. 800 or 900 due in the Bombs^ Presidency, which 
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o^s a sad bole in the balance sheet <>f tlie publioationy but I bpow it 
all come in some time or other, Y A ask me if copies of Ac Inscription 
grants will be mceptahle to me. Acceptable is too ordinary: a word 
for the value I put on such artides 1 1 have at this n^oment the mofie 

intense interest in them» l^cause I have been fortunate enough ^ uinavet 
the mysteries of the lath character — no fewer than 20 sheet samples (fac- 
similes) just received from Sanckee near Bhilsa, which have proved the 
half of the whole. This has followed on the heels of another diseoveiy 
equally fortunate, viz. the reading of all the Khatyawar or SawrasAtfii 
coins with the long character. As the latter will most interest you, f 
enclose a proof of the legends, accounts of which you will have in the 
ensuing No. It gives me 1 1 kings of the Sah dynasty, all mon« 

archs. The first line (as a sample) runs thus — 

TOr:f ^rFn 

There are, as you see, no vowel marks. The obverses have Greek and per- 
haps Pehlavi^ with the face of paramount Parthian sovereigns. 

My last No. was full of coins that will also interest you ; but you am 
in a field beyond my reach, and can pick up coins that will serve excellently 


to illustrate what we have. 


The 2^*7 5T 


is most likely SamarUa 


JDeval What surprises me, is its exact resemblance to tbe coppers of our 
Chandra Gupta series. Impressions (or duplicates) of our coins of this 
•kind, and the Uttle'TT J" f kind with names, would be valuable to me. 

Item all of the peacock device with good legends, which I hop« 
to make out immediately. The middle series or iryi Paramaras^ I am 
now going to look at again, but we have no very perfect ones. The 
more inscriptions of the Siladitpas^ &c. we publish, the better. There 
must be items of novelty and collateral interest in them. 1 have all the 
^Girnar fac-similes, from Mr.* Wathen, to digest — a labour of months, but 
i hope it will prove productive. 

Believe me, ever yohrs sincerely, 

23d May, 1837. J. Prinsep. 


Mv Dear Sir, — I have delayed thanking you fcr your last most 
welcome reply, enclosing fac-similes of numerals and of one of tbe o<^- 
pers, (which latter is very satif factory when placed along of yoaf 
transcript, for it sh^s that you are scrupulously accurate,— ind^ so true 

4 
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ii thiSi that I have had little difficulty in putting the whole of the three 
platee into modern napari^ now they are all read and translated) — ^butthia 
is a long parenthesis. I was going to say that 1 delayed until 1 could send 
you proof of my not being asleep regarding dates on the coins. Yours ar-^ 
rivedjtoc late for insertion; but they shall come into another plate (of the 

symbol coins), and you will see one very perfect one of the same 

kind, fig 22. sent me from Ougein, by Lieut. ConoUy, in perfect preser- 
vation, but unfortunately cut off in the date HU 340 ? Howevel I must 
turn from this to a still more prolific subject of interest in which you 
can aid me. 

You know the Girnar inscription in the old character ? Are you far 
from it, or it from you ? Or do you know any one near the place who 
could endeavour to take &fac-simil^on paper or cloth, particularly of the 
2d paragraph on the left hand side. This edict of Asoka contains an 
announcement of a Medical Service established throughout hisfdomin<* 
ions, as far as Ceylon, and even in the rule of Antiochus Jthe "Greek* s 
generals I ! I should put no faith in such a result, had I not a dupli- 
cate of the edict, strange to say, from Cuttack ! I There are but one or 
two letters varying in the two, and none in the name which is four times 
repeated. You may conceive how anxious I must be to have a copy that 
I can lods: upon as authentic, for Mr. Wilson’s, though very good ^ has nu* 
merous uncouth letters which must necessarily be guessed. The para- 
graph in question runs thus (2d left hand). 

A6A TiifxdAA 

rfijcrffi +A Lc. 

••Every where in the dominions of Asoka, us well as among the sinless of 
other countries, as Chola, Pira, Satyaputa, Ketaliputa ( Pataliputo), as far 
as Ceylon, and in the rule of Antiochus the Greek, &c.” 

I have marked the doubtful passages, but will endeavour to send you 
the large page copy I got from Bombay, that you may, if possible, have 
ft re-examined letter by letter, if it be out of the question to procure an 
impression from the stone itself. It is surely well worth the trial. I have 
deputed our librarian Lieut. Kittoe to Cuttack, on purpose to re-examine 
the Cuttack version, which is unfortunately erased in Ihe names of the 
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places, beginning only with AntloctiUs* whieh is perfect. No tinfie, 
for more. 

Yonr'e very sincerely^ 

3d March, 18S8. J.PnmtSPP. 

My Dear Sir, — Your zeal and enthusiasm in the matter of’^|i« 
quitiesfar exceeds aH I could have expected. To undertake a Journey 
of 180 miles at this season, was so much beyond my hopes, tlmt I wrote 
to Lieuft? Postans of Bhhj, thinking to have two strings to my bow ; and 
when I found on completing my Girnar tablets that they spoke of Pto**; 
lemy as well as Antiochus, and that the neighbouring Junagarh Sanskrit 
inscription spoke of Aspka’sGreek Raja building abridge over the JP«- 
lashini Nadi, I thought it imperative even to do more than solicit private 
aid; so I wrote to Lord Auckland to have Lieut. Postans, (or any one else 
equally zealous and disposable,) deputed at the public charge to take mi-^ 
nute copies of all, both* inscriptions and buildings, and to survey the 
whole of this rich field of antiquities. No answer yet, but Lieut, Pos- 
tans says he cannot yet leave, but has written to his friend, (perhaps Capt. 
Lang,) to do the needful* 

Had I known Capt. Lang’s name at first, I should have addressed him 
as the author of the cloth fac-similes I now possess ; they are beautiful, 
but not perfect. To point out where a revision is desirable would re- 
quire to re-copy the whole document. This will be saved by my refer- 
ring you at once to the ensuing Journal, which will contain the whole Gir* 
nar inscription set up in type, and the notes appended will sufficiently 
point out the doubtful places ; but an absolute fac-simile of the whole is 
far the easiest to take, and the most satisfactory. I give in the same 
Journal a comparative table of alphabets, which may be of some aid in 
your researches, and will add^ duplicate plates as well as a copy of the 
Junagarh Asoka inscription, in anticipation of my April number. The 
printer is perplexed with the nature of my materials, and cannot keCp 
pace with my wishes at all. 

The third inscription also at J unagarh, and I believe on the same 
is almpst wholly ille|^ible, and ye^ ii mpht to be the plainest, being nmie 
modern than the others by some centuries; it is of the rime of 

ffiqfiar vthose coins have the symbol, and is in good preservarioil. 
It should be carCfidly copied by hand, as well as printed in fac-simile, and 
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to the alphabet of the 5th century after Christ in my table, will 
in^l^j^ing it out, or to the Alphabet so called no. 2 of Allahabad. 
I write off in a great hurry, as you say you wait my reply. Should you be 
able to go I shall be exceedingly pleased, because your copper plate fac- 
similes are a promise of perfect fidelity of copy; not a letter or vowel mark 
has to be altered in reading these — ^your present one especially, which is 
verbatim the same as one of the former, all but the date. I am only puzzled 
about the vowel i. You make CO the short i, and Wathen the long one, 
the short one in his plate being ^ without the dots. In some*of your 
plates the vowel is written Q. but never without the two dots. 

I am so engaged in, these antiquarian researches, that I leave myself no 
room to speak of mulberries and silk; not that I do riot fully feel the im- 
portance of your efforts in this way. I hope the Government has given 
you all the aid you want. Your account of Salabkipura makes me wish 
for a full description of the place, and whoever does go to Girnar should 
be an artist, for Dr. Wilson gives a most tempting description of the sculp- 
ture in and about the place, and it evidently ought to be illustrated in the 
most complete manner. 

Do not start until you have ascertained from Capt. Lang or Lieut. 
Postans what they have done. Were it the season for a trip of pleas- 
ure, the most agreeable way would be to meet there, and each work in his 
separate department to make a joint essay or volume. I only wish I 
could hie thither too. 

Believe me, ever yours sincerely, 

22d April, 1838. J. Prinsep. 

My Dear Dr. Burn, — I hasten to announce the safe arrival of 
the Copper pl^ites, and of the parcel of antique coins. The former are 
in a perfect state, and will doubtless serve Jo remove all our difficulties of 
the pen-transcript. I will print off a fac-simile in lithography, as of the 
Bulal plate in the January number. 

The sight of the coins reminds me of your question how to clean de- 
cayed coppers. — Certes such as these are beyond cleaning; a hard brushy 
sometimes a metallic wire brush, answers the purpose. 

One of your coins was a date one, and very acceptable of course. I 

think there are but two figures on the coins, and fear they are only 
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dates of the reign. My reading of thie Junagarh inscription yon willi^ 
in the April number ; it leads to anolhir useful link, — ^the j8Wt ate 

antecedent and posterior to Asoka ! — and the name read by me Kritri^ 
ma turns out to be Kskatrapa^ which is the title of all 

dynasty; in the inscription is the proper writing, the^^^ 

deceived me; kri, I now know (vide my table), should be for that date^^^^ 


The valife of our coins of that group is thus enhanced and the cause of 
their Grecian obverse explained. But X can write no more. The ob- 
ject of this is to send the .enclosed, (after perusal), through you, to Lieut 
Postans, at Gimar; should he, as his letter to me seems to indicate, have 
started to save the monsoon. If not, act all in concert after receiving 
the hookm from Bombay. I incline to recommend a pause until winter, 
but this is against my curiosity I confess. I have gutted some Journals to 
put Postans, or whoever is deputed, in possession of materials; the re- 
mainder shall follow, and in a few days I hope to have the April num- 
ber out. 

I put in duplicates of the alphabets. The Journal must go I fear by 
bang^ under present regulations, but I take the liberty of franking it, be- 
ing in truth for the public service. 

I enclose specimens of my new mode of printing coins. 

On second thought, I make them into two parcels for two succes- 
sive dates. 


9th May, 1838. 


Your's very sincerely, 

J. Prinsep. 


My Dear Dr. Burn, — Just too late was your last, or J had certainly 
introduced your theory of the and other symbols, on the Buddhist 
coins, along with my pi^te of tte Saurashtras. I shall still have a famous 
opportunity of doing so when I give a plate of all the symbol coins with old 
character legends. I like your account of the much and have little 
doubt you have hit the right solution, and once in the true course we shaB 
fall on all the rest. l*have been questioning my pundit and find the whole 
can easily be explained by him from practices yet prevailing; as in thefi|re 
worship, they make the Chardwara Marhanthi ground ^ . The tripun- 
dr(L & is also common to Brahmans; one would think it wereihe origihal 
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W craniological bumpistti. I cannot exactly concur in your ^oni theory ; 
the name has too palpable reference to other matters connected with the 
lingite worship to be construed into yavana. The fact of hospitals now 
existing so generally is curious. I must hoard up all these illustrations 
against the time when I shall be able to put the whole into a connected 
form. 

Your silver coin is most welcome, though not as you hope a new 
name; it is Viswasah^ son of Budra Dama; the little one is aKumara 
Gupta Mahendra; you have cleaned the letters of this excellently. The 
surprising thing after all is that we find such small variety of names 
on our coins ; passing through several centuries we should have surely 
more that 2 Maharajas. How comes it too that we have no Siladityasf 
I have sent the No. of the Journal, (which I hope you will get with this,) 
through the Secretary of the Bombay Government, to Lang or Postans at 
Girnar, as either nr both may be appointed ; the former is most conveni- 
ently situated. I regret you are not of the party, as from all I hear you 
would have contributed, in geology, and botany, and other physical ways 
to the produce of the expedition. 

I shall be anxious to see what you say to my numerals ;.they almost 
all depend on your plates. T hope others may still turn up to give us 
the 1, 2, 6, 7, in an unequivocal shape. 

Your's very sincerely, 

J. Prinsep. 


Art. in .—H amaiyaric Inscriptions, from Aden and Saba, 

, translated into English : wUh observations on the establish- 
ment of the Christian faith in Ambia. By Jaues Bird, Esq. 

The elegant discourses of Sir William Jones, on the various nations 
of antiquity, published in the early volumes of the Asiatic researches, 
owe their fame, more to the celebrity of his name and the universality of 
his learning, than any profoundness of. investigation which they ..display. 
In that early period of oriental research, they were calculated to excite 
curiosity, if they did not exhaust learning : and this result is no where 
more obvious than in his fourth discourse on the Arabs; where, relative 
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to the characters, in which the old coxyositions of Arabia were wriiteu# ^ 
he remarks,— "The Koran originally appeared in those of Vv^ki txaoi 
which the modern Arabian letters, with all their elegant i^riallotis, 
were derived, and which unquestionably had a common origin with title 
Hebrew or Chaldaick ; but, as to the Hamaiyaric letters, or ^;>se 
which we see mentioned by the name of Almusnad, we are still in total 
darkness, the traveller Niebuhr having been unfortunately prevented 
from visiting some ancient monuments in Yemen; which are said to have 
inscriptions on them : if those letters bear a strong resemblance to the 
Nagarit and if a story current in India be true, that some Hindu mer-* 
chants heard the Sanskrit language spoken in Arabia the happy, we 
might be confirmed in our opinion, that an intercourse formerly subsisted 
between the two nations of the opposite coasts^ but should have no reason 
to believe, that they sprang from the same immediate flock.** That 
which was inaccessible to Niebuhr has, through the enterprize of Offi- 
cers in the Indian Navy, and recent surveys of the Southern Coast of 
Arabia, been laid open to our investigation : and we can only wonder that 
a subject of such interest, connected as it is with the history of Arabia 
and Ethiopia^ should have been so long neglected. The profoundly learn- 
ed investigation of Professor Gesenius, on the subject of Phcenician monu- 
ments and Paleography * will greatly assist those in their researchca 
who may be disposed to turn their attention to the origin of the Hamai- 
yaric letters ; which, consisting of consonants possessing inherent vowels 
expressed by characters, supported on props, were called by the ancient 
Arabs Al-Musnad^ or the propped character. 

This in the opinion of Gesenius was remotely derived from the Phoeni- 
cian letters, and had its origin among the Hamaiyar Arabs of Yemen^ 
giving rise to the modern Ethiopic, almost similar to the ancient character. 
It will be our endeavour to shew in another paper the peculiarities of both* 
alphabets, and whence they originated, but in the mean time confine our 
observations to the translation of the present Hamaiyaric inscriptions 
submitted to notice, which have been brought to light through the exer- 
tions of Captain Haines at Aden, and the late Dr. Mackell of the Bombay 
Medical Service; who, while resident at /Sanaa, obtained them from the 
neighbourhood of Mareb or Saba, The stones, on which Nos. 1, 4, and 


ScripturoB Lingi^qUe PhoBntcice nxonumenia. Gml : Gesenii p. 64. . 
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mitt engraved, may be seen in museum of the Bombay Branoh of 
tib# Hlpiyal Asiatic Sodety, and were presented to the Institution by Dr. 
fimyttin : in whose possession I also inspected a gold coin, brought from 
Mireif which was probably of the time of Naosherwan^ and supported 
an Ascription in Zend characters. 

The first inscription, engraved on a circular polished slab of white mar- 
bte, found at the depth of twenty feet in digging some old ruins at A- 
deii^ was sent from thence by Captain Haines ; and is supposed by him 
to relate to the period when the Christian chiefs of Axurn^ or £thiopiaf 
possessed themselves of Southern Arabia and-re-established Christianity. 
This would make the inscription as late as A *D. 521 ; while its context 
appears as written when Christianity was first established in Arabia ; or 
rather when Aden was first made the seat of a resident Bishop. This 
latter event took place during the reign of the Emperor Constantius, 
about A. D. 356, when Zafar jlAJe, or Sapkar, became the Archiepiscopal 
Seat of Christianity among the Hamaiyar Arabs, and a Church and 
Bishop were established at Aden.^ 

This inscription reading. — Shakir sharaa za nabak baowiy 
Magga Shama BA Abaoan Papa Ras Aden. 

May be translated t/ie Syrian philosopher in Abadan, Bishop 

^ Cape Aden, who inscribed this in the desert, blesses the institution 
qf the faith, 

Aden, the Arabia emporium of the Romans, was prior to the Council 
at Chalcedon,^ the seat of a Christian Bishop, who was subject to the 
Metropolitan of Zafar under whom also were the Bishops of Naj- 
raHf Hormuz, and the Island of Socotra, These Churches were sub- 
ject to the Jacobite Patriarch of Alexandria, until between the years A. 
D. 485 and 476, when the Nestorians, who spread themselves over South- 
ern Arabia, seceded from the orthodox faith, under the Archbishops of 
Seleucia and Persia4 Soon after the latter date, or A. D. 535, Cos- 
mas Indicopleustes writes there were Nestorians in India, Arabia Felix, 
aod the island of Socotra, whose Bishops and clergy were ordaiiigd from 

^ Bibliothc&ca Orientalis Assemani: vol, iii. par : secunda p. 719 and 784. 
t The council of Chalcedon was held A. D. 450. 
t Assemmnua ; tom. iii. pag. 77 ad pag HO. 
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jpersia. Tbe of Ab&dkm, attua^ on the river Tigrii» und 
from Sa»ra about one alkyls journey, being ineillioi(ifeA Ih tile 

Aden inscription, uvouldj^lr the supposition probable, that, plijoe of 
having reference to the |^|natitution of the Christian faith in Amblii 
it bears allusion to the pfjopfi^tion of the Nestorian cteefi. In the 
em Persian Dictionary, Abuihinh signifying a native of AboAmn^ is 
name d(|l |nan celebrated among the Arabians, for bis learning and pioty: 
and offeW^t curious confirmation of this Aden inscription, and of what 
we otherwise know from history. In +he above inscription the Arabic 
Shakir, or Ethiopie rtfiX, is written ; the original JBamair- 
yaric using $h and & indiscriminately, and having only one character 
of the letter k in place of two as in the more modem alphabet. Ma^ 
ya, a corruption of the Greek word M AFOS, signifying a Persian philo- 
sopher, has in the inscription the evident meaning of priest ; as both Ara- 
bians and Ethiopians were wont to designate the priests, or presbyters of 
the Christian religion, Kahans or sorcerers. R^arding these 

Major Price, in his essay on the history of Arabia, tells us, on the faith 
of the Tarikh- labary, that ‘‘ the Kahans are described as a class of 
men, found both in Arabia and Syria, professing to give information on 
things unseen, not yet in existence, or to come to pass at some future 
period ; ^to d^cover thefts ; to describe the circumstances of an untold 
dream, and ||o furnish the interpretation : in short without any kind of 
previous explanation, to give to individuals, in all occurrences of life, a sa- 
tisfactory reply to every inquiry. In Arabia, these soothsayers bore 
the name of Kahans, but the Oiistauds, or masters, in this occult pro- 
fession, at the period under consideration, were two persons of the name 
of Shakh and Setteiah, to whom all in Arabia looked up for instruction 
in the mysteries of the art. 

No. 1 of the inscriptions from Mareb is executed over the figure of a 
person on foot, and reads, 

Badawy aoawa, 

signifying a Bedawin of ike opposite coast ; from which it would appear 
that these figures must have been taken from a Christian Church, where- 
in were represented the characters of the several tribes constituting tihc 
Ethiopie government .of Axum^ and under whose power the country of 

b 
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Arabia mora completiely fell, about the year A. D. 521 f when 
^ l^mhy or rulei? of 46j/wtnia? named Elubmn^ conquered i^ Ha- 
!|Ckai|ftT Atzhn oi Mareb, and put to death their Jewish chief ^iw»aa», 
Ot^lj^rwise called Zu-^Nowaas,* The inference we have drawn from in- 
iCpdptian No, I is supported by the evidence of inscription No. 4, which 

I J.A ^ I j yj 

Rab zan Buja Showa adawasv, 

may be translated, — “ The Lord mountei} the Bojas of Showoy and 
earned them to cross the sea. The modern tribe of BejOy or the Baja- 
ditoe, called in the Greek inscription from Axum\ Bougaeiy BOYrAEI 
were a nomadic people, who inhabited the Egyptian desert, westwards of 
the Nile, and possessed the gold, silver, and emerald mines in that quar- 
ter. They are the ancestors of the modem Ababdi and Bisharin tribesy 
lyad are known in the country of Nubia, between* the first and second ca- 
taracts of the Nile, by the name of Kanuz. Masudi, writing regarding 
them in Hej, 330, A. D. 941, says that the Bujahs occupied the tract of 
country, situated between the sea of Kulzom and the Nile, were at enmi- 
ty with the African tribe of Nubah, had mines of gold and emeralds in 
their country, were ruled by a chief of their own, and, on adopting the 
faith of Islam, intermarried with the Arab tribes of Rabiah. Their 
Chief, when Masudi visited Egypt, was Abu Merivan bin Ishak, belong- 
ing to the family of Rabiah, who was accompanied by three thousand 
persons of his tribe mounted on camels. This last statement of the his- 
torian illustrates the character in which the Bujah tribe is represented by 
No, 4, and tends to shew that they were carriers of merchandize, between 
Arabia and Egypt, from the earliest times. 

See Major Price’s history of Arabia, Bibliotheca orientalis Assemani : 
Tom. Ill par ; secunda p. 503. 

t The Greek inscription of the time of Aeizana, king of the Axomites and 
Homentes, Was copied from a stone at Axum, and may be seen in Mr. halt’s 
voyage to Abyssinia, p- 411- The date of the inscription is A. 0. 356 ; aa.the 
Bmperor Constantins sent an embassy, through Theophilus the Indian, to 
tbe brothers Aizana and Batzasd, lor the purpose of persuading them to relin- 
qniali the doctrines of Athanasius, end adopt those of the Arlan Patriareh Ge- 
orgius. 
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Inscription No< 8 mn^ be rend Mririmr Saba an Zabta ca OzAit. 
Sabaa zamata. ^ 

and signifies — “ The monastery of Pagan Saheans : tMs is Ozd' 
Shaba destroyed. 

The Sabeans, who derived their name from Shaba ottieinlSs^ 

spelt in Hebrew Saba ^^3D , were sometimes called Mendat Ykkya, or 
the Christians of Saint John the Baptist, who came from GalileeaM settled 
in Arabia, and Harran on the Euphrates. They gave name to a particular 
form of the Syriac alphabet cdllediMendcmn or Sahean;* and, while Christ- 
ians in name they were Jews in character, following the principles and 
practices of Pagans. D’ Herbelot, on the authority of Ibn KhaUikkan and 
other Mahomedan authors, says that they were Syrians or Chaldeans ; 
differed from the Magi, or followers of Zoroaster, and worshippers of fire ; 
professed a religion, composed of Jewish, Christian and Mahomedan arti- 
cles of faith, of which the following are the principal : — They worship one 
God, venerate the angels and stars, turn in praying towards the North 
and sometime South, read the psalms of David, but chiefly believe a cer- 
tain book written in the Chaldaic language, and ascribed to Adam. They 
also produce certain moral compositions, of which Adam, Seth, and Enoch 
are said to be the authors, pray seven times daily, fast during the month 
preceding the vernal equinox ; hold in honor Harran, a city of Mesopota- 
mia, whither they are wont to go on pilgrimage ; believe in Sabin the son 
of Edris, and think that he is buried under one of the pyramids of Egypt. 
Harran, or Hellenopblis, where the worship of idols prevailed, seems to 
have been one of their earliest seats, and is still held in veneration by the 
now remaining followers of the sect.-j- They flourished cotemporary with 
the Ma7ticheans, and had many principles of belief in common with them. 
After the manner of the Syrians, Phoenicians, and earliest Arabs, they 
worshipped the Moon, or Venus, as Saalat Samin, the Queen of heaven, 
one of the three Arabian idols, called Lat, Munat, and Ozza, and which 
are mentioned in the Kuran, The latter is noticed in the above JBo- 
maiyaric inscription under the name of Ozza--^ which Shatistan 

and commentators on the Kuran say was an idol or tree, held siicred4 


* See Qramuiatioa Synaca Joannis Davidta Miehaehs, p, 17. 

1 Bee Asiemaniis Tom. lil par. seeanda p. 19^. 

t Specimen Historite Arabum Edvardi Pococku p. 92. Aasemanns vol, IH 
par . sacunda p. 5821^ 
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About the end of the fourth century of the Christian era, the worship of 
sacred trees, according to Cedrenus, became common in Egypt and the 
East; under which form Nanoea^ Alitta^ or Ozza of the Arabs, appears 
to have been worshipped ; and little doubt can exist that Uranm^ or Ve- 
derived her latter appellation from the Ethiopic 66 Oza signify- 
ing a tree. 

No. 3 inscription appears incomplete, and to want the right hand por- 
tion of its three upper lines ; but, from what can be made out from its 
context, it appears to relate to the destruction of a temple of tlie moon. 
The last portion of it reads, 

Saba wahami worhaki Magoana ^ 4^ 

and signifies, the superstitious Magi^ or worshippers of the Moon of 
Saha. 

No. 5 inscription is of great interest as relating to the history of one 
of the Nestorian Bishops, called, in the chronicles of Dionysius^ Zac- 
chaeus ; who, about the year A. D. 759, was ordained by the Patria|;d^ 
George^ and set over the tribe of Arabs called Churmce. Below hia 
image^ sculptured on a piece of ^hite marble, that was probably built into 
the wall of a Church, the following is inscribed, 

R^B SANA WARIS ShAVA INAD ZA AUM GHAHAS §AI>1NA BA AN- 
DAM.—- MUAJEZANA RAD AUM ZaGHA MaR, ^ 

j bo ^ ^ ba I* 1,^ \ ^ ^ J 

Of whifh the translation is, — Th?Lord of peaccy heir of ShavOy who 
hy right si^erintended the Church of the perverse remote nations. 
The venerdted master of the people, the Saint Zagha. 

The people called Charmce, over whom Zacchseus of the above in- 
scription was placed, are mentioned by Pliny as people of Arabia, in the 
vicinity of the Minotij who were southwards of the Atramitee, or people 
,of Hazramaut Hieir chief city Charma was according to 

Assemanuf ^ an episcopal see, subject originally to the JacobitCs^hut sub- 
.sequ^tly* fell under the power of the Nestorians, and was united, under 
, their, Metropolitan, wi||i Basra (Bassora) and Behrain* It appears to be 
fhp saijgio pJ^ce as mentioned by others under the name of SciOrma, 
ahd ma^fbe identified with the modern Sharma, or Cape Skarma, 
04 thi coast of A rabia ; disUnt frodi which, only a fe^ hours, 

^^cithe ^dkMntowti of Dees, where the late Mr. Ilulton and ikr. Smyth 
of iMIlSiad Navy, found, hear fahal Aaiedmoy in ^he counttj^ bf Ham- 

* Tom. Ill par sccunda'p. 737 
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mam, those Hamaiyaric inscriptions, \||bich arc published irt the Jounud 
of the Royal Asiatic Society.* I’hey belong to an early |emd of the 
Christian era, and were written, as appears frora'soine of theili, when the 
Romans had free intercourse with the Southern Coast of Arabia. 

One more point, in the inscription just translated, remains to be l|oti> 
ced. It is doubtful whether the name Shawa has here application to the 
Save of the Pertplus, situated three days from Moosa and thirteen from 
Apluir^ or j ^ Zafar^ in the country of SandSy or whether it bears re- 
ference to Mareby or Saba, the kingdom of which, Pliny tells us was 
otherwise called Save.f This last is written Saryj by Ptolemy and 
Arrian. 

In concluding our observations on the above very curious inscriptions 
from Southern Arabia, which have reference to the establishment of 
Christianity there, it will be expected that some information be given, re- 
lative to the origin and progress of the Christian faith in these parts, 
prior to the foundation of Jsiam^sm* The inscription sent from Aden 
belongs probably to the time already fixed fpr its date, the middle of the 
fifth century ; and the inscriptions, said to have been brought from Ma- 
rch, or Saba, were in all likelihood found at Zafar the ancient Metropoli- 
tan seat of a Bishop. 

The Hamaiyar Arabs of Yemen, or Arabia Felix, otherwise known by 
the name of Sabeans, were in their origin of Jewish descent, and of the 
same general stock as the AxurnUee of the opposite coast, more generally 
called Ethiopians. In classical history they are known by the names of 
HomeritcBy Atramitmy and Saphoritce ; the first of which appellations 
seems to have been taken from their tribe, the two latter from their coun- 
try. During the early ages of the Christian Church they were often 
confounded with the Indians, on account of their vicinity to the Indian 
Ocean ; and while the Ammttce, EtMopes or Ahissiniy were called, as 
regarded their relative situation to Egypt, the nearer Indians ; the JSfa- 
maiyar Arabs were denominated the ulterior or interior Indiansy who 
live beyond. In the sacred Scriptures, and by the Hebrews, both these 
families of Arab Jews are called the children of Cush, and are thus ncien^ 
tioned by Isaiah, Chap. xlv. v. Ihy ** the merchandize of Ethiopia and 

•Vol. V. p.91. 

t Plinius lib; VL Cap. ^XXin,and my observations on the coast of Arabia, 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol, IV. 
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'iWe Sabijatis sWi come over ii|to thee.” In the age of Soiomon they 
the tiueen of Sheba, who by general agreement was 
^hben bf the South, and Mistress of Sabaea; and who by Josephus is 
Hckiled dueen of Egypt and Ethiopia^^^ because she exercised control as 
Wjjpld appear, over the Sejas^ who were of Arabian origin, and possessed 
ithe %*e^rii shoi!^ of the Ited Sea from the earliest times. Herodotus, 
Itb. 7 § 70, distinguishes them into two tribes, the Asiatic and African ; 
the former of which were to the East, and served with the Indians in the 
atmy of Xei*xes ; the others were westward, and had crisp hair like that 
•Of Africans. 

These families of Ambs, who inhabited either coast, worshipped, ori- 
iginally like the Jews, one God ; but soon mistaking the creature for the 
Creator, and, following the example of other nations, adopted the worship 
of idols. Christianity, defaced by many Pagan notions, was introduced 
Cimong them, at a very early period of our era, and .some are disposed to 
think thet the Magi, who came to worship Christ at his birth, were Arabs 
from the land of Saboj asserting that what was prefigured, by the Queen 
of Sheba bringing gifts to Solomon, the type of Christ’s coming, was fri- 
tted in the persons of the Magi, who under the guidance of the star, 
came to inquire after a king of Israel, whom they happily found. 

The light of the gospel was originally bmught into Arabia, as some 
think, by these evcngelical Magi ; and was further diffused by the Apostle 
PiUl, who went not to Jerusalem, wliere were Apostles before him, but 
•departed for Arabia, and after three yeai's returned to Damascus.* Other 
A postles, who evangelised Arabia, were Matthew, Bartholomew, Thomas, 
Mathias, Timon the deacon, Adosus, and Mares. Timon was one of the 
eCvCn deacons of the Church of Bostra, in the Hauran, which was the e> 
j^opa! seat of Christianity in Arabia, or rather Syria, until after the 
NiomCil Council, A, D. S25, when Petrarin Desert Arabia was made the 
of 1tt Bishop. Soon after this period the Axurnites^ during the reign 

tW' Emperof Constantine A. D, 827 were converted to the Christian 
faith f % Frumento the ffamaipar Arabs, or Homeritm, who 
were of the same stock and had reit^ived the Christian religion from Saint 
Bartholomew, adopted the Arian faith, A* D. 3S4, under the instruc- 

^ See Epistle to the Galatians Chap. 1 v. 17. 

4 Socrates Eoct Mist. lib. 1 cap. 19, 



tiows of Tk^p!^ this ^b© was a^t <13^ ,% 

Emperor Coash^^t^^^ h> npto a treatjS^h the Hwi%ar, ob^ 

tain permissioiijill^r Churches to accommi^te f h% c% 

verted Arab Christians apd Bomao imvigators ©f f^-ith, who 

frequented the Arabian shores*’'^ t ^ t ^ 

Baronius, who quotes from Nicephorua oon tends pn^ 

Euphrates was the couuti’y of the Arabian iBishof) Theqphiiqs$ prbiie 
others have endeavoured to shew that ho was a native of th© island ©f 
Deo, on fhe coast of Khatiawar^ wh© havinq brought over |he ^rahs 
from the errors of the Gentiles, went into Aria, or KhormaUf wh^ie h® 
built three churches. Phdostorgius asserts that, having completed his 
mission among the HomeriUse^ he sailed from the island of Deo, his na-> 
tive countiy, and visited other quarters of India ; where, finding Christ- 
ians following a wrong faith, he set them nght ; and ^b©n returning from 
India to Arabia, and Ethiopia, he joined the Roman merchants trading to 
these parts, and departed for Constantinople, where he was received with 
much honor , lyf the Emperor. Regarding the Someritm at this time the 

reader observes, ‘‘ Immireni, gens est Persis subjecta, ad ex- 

tremos noil fines habitans. £f ab initio quidem Judei fuerant, jam inde 
a, Regina Austri, qum ad Solomonem olim venit. Postea Gentiles facti 
sunt. Anastasii vero temporibus Christianam religionem amplexi sunt, 
et Episcopum acceperunt.''f Philostorgius corrects Theodorus by sub- 
stituting the name of the Emperor Constantius in place of Anastasimj 
in which he is right, unless it be admitted that the passage from Theodo^ 
rus has reference not to the conversion of the Arabs under Constantius', 
but to the more complete one under the Emperor Justin^ A* D» $25 ; 
when the Nejash of Ethiopia, Elesbaan^ conquered the Ar<ib$>- 

Considex’able obscurity regarding the transactions of these two several 
periods exists in the history both of Arabia and Ethiopia* 

Previous to this period, however it ia evident from the Syriac annals 
of the Nestorians, and the Aden inscription, that the people ©f Southern 
Arabia, between the years A. D. 4^ and 496, had seceded fro©® the 
Christian creed of the Patriarch of Alexandria, and joined the Ne^ori- 
ane of Abadam It also appears from the testimony of 

* See Assemanus tom. Ill par. secanda p. 599, where Nicephorus is quoted 
on the faith of Baronius. 

t Theodorus Lib* pag. 567; and Assemanus lem* ill ptft s^cunda p. 600. 
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A. D. 605, already ijoticed, that the churches of Southern 
Attbia were under the Nestorian Archbishop of Sdaida^ in Persia : 
and that, long after the propagation of the Mahoraedanjipreed, Christian* 
ity had not become extinct in Southern Arabia. Inscription No. 6 and 
Nestorian Church histories bear evidence that ZacchcBUs was presid- 
ing there in A. D. 759. The whole of this hitherto unexplored regi- 
on is full of interest to the' Christian and Historian; and we sincerely 
hope that some of the officers of the Indian Navy may ere lon^, find op- 
portunities of penetrating to Mareb^ and laying open to the eyes of the 
European world, the yet undiscovered treasures of ^aha. 


Aet. V. — Geological Observations on the composition of the 
hills and allwial soil, from Hydrahad in Sindh, to 
mouth of the river Indus. By H. J. Carter, Esq., of 
Bombay Medical Service. 

On descending the river Indus from Hydrabad, it will be . observed, 
that this town stands on the northernmost extremity of a small range of 
hills, which extend about twelve miles along the bao^/Of the river, 
rising irom fifty to sixty feet above the level of the surrounding plain. 
They are characterized by their light colour, f^heir steiule aspect, and 
their isolated position in the alluvial plain of the Indus, being sepa- 
rated, for a long distance, from the lower hills of the Hala range, which 
are on the opposite side of the river, and having no other high land visi- 
ble from them in any other direction. In their form, there is nothing 
particular, excepting that they terminate above in a level plain, covered 
with loose stones, the petrified portions of a former superposed stratum, 
and their base having been washed at different periods by the waters of 
the Indus, may partly account for its irregularities. 

They are composed of a cretaceous, marly deposit, interstratified with 
a semi-crystalline, fawn-coloured limestone. Towards their summit the 
marly deposit is white and cretaceous, and the limestone in horizontal 
strata of irregular nodules, aboundihg in marine fossils, but towards 
their base the limestone strata become thicker, and the marly deposit 
more plastic and yellow. ’ 

> Tte'stnicture of the limestone is semi-crystalline, of a fawn colour, and 
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an uneven fi*aciure, nt more or less fiied wilb cavities, forpiv|^ of * 
moulds and impressionB of marine shells. 

Though these hills abound every where in marine fossils, yet t^e lb»f 
ails themselves are almost entirely composed of the intern^! caftts of ihe 
shells they represent, the carbonate of lime being replaced by the inasfip4t^ 
which they are imbedded. Of the most common that are found among 
the loose stones on the summit and sides of these ibillsi are speidmens of 
large crujtaceous animals, cephalopoda, univalve and bivalve shells. In 
the collection presented to the Society, will be found the claw of V large 
crustaceous animal. Two* specimens of Nautilus, and several univalve 
and bivalve shells, of whicli the most characteristic and most commonly 
met with, are represented in the accompanying plates. Independently, 
however, of these, there is a small ovoid fossil, formed of concentric lay- 
ers, not unlike a grain of barley, both in size and shape, but rounded at 
each extremity, and grooved and ridged longitudinally, with the appearance 
of transverse lines across the ridges. On account of this little fossil 
being found in great abundance throughout these hills, it may be considered 
as particularly characteristic of their formation. It will also be found 
delineated in the accompanying plate. 

Having left the range of hills just described, the river passes for some 
distance through its own alluvial plain, unbounded by any rising ground 
on either side, until it approaches Jerruk, when a number of irregularly 
scattered hills make their appearance on both sides of the river, some of 
which are conical and stand isolated in the plain, while others border on 
the margin of the river. They are of a deep ochre colour, horizontally 
stratified, and almost entirely composed of the fossilized remains of minute 
polythalamous shells. About half way between their base and summit, 
is a sandy stratum in which a small Gryphim is found, resembling Cr. 
virguloLy characterizing some of the upper Oolite formation in France. 
It differs from G, viryula, however, in being less elongated, less curv^ 
ed laterally, smoother externally, and more deeply carinated.* This shell 
appeared to be of much more recent date than the other organic remains, of 
whicj^ the rock is composed, both fipm its general appearance, and fi^m 
not havifig partaken of the colour of the mass in which it was found Im* 

* The specimens of this^ shell were loo much injured arriving at fiomhijr 

to admit qf being delintated. 


6 
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Midfid, At the base of these h^ls mmy veins of gypsum present them- 
mbreS) irregularly traversing the rock, about an inch and a half in thick- 
n^St Specimens of the rock will be found in the collection presented to 
Society, and some of thepolythalamous shells, of which it is compos- 
ed, are delineated in the accompanying plate, 

^ After passing these hills, which extend along the right bank of the 
river for a few miles, the Indus winds its course through an alluvial plain 
of great extent, until it arrives at its exit, where its banks terminate in 
ihe low marshy land of that district. 

Comp<mtion of the alluvial soil of Sindhnn the neighbourhood of Hy- 
drabad. 

The alluvial soil in the neighbourhood of Hydrabad, is chiefly com- 
posed of a marly deposit, correspon^ng^^^^r, composition and plastic 
property, with that of the adjacent this there is a considej- 

able quantity of mica mixed with it, and its dark stone colour is owing 
to the presence of an oxide of iron, and probably some carbonaceous mat- 
ter. When exposed to the oxidizing flame ibf the blow-pipe, it becomes 
red, (thence the colour of the bricks of which the fort of Hydrabad is 
partly built), but on being mixed with charcoal and reduced^ the mriy 
portion becomes white, and the dark particles that remain, are attracted 
by the magnet. 

Throughout the hills and the alluvial deposit for many miles round Hy- 
drabad, there does not appear to be a single grain of quartz, although at 
Omerkpte there is an admixture of chalcedony and agate in miliary grains 
to such an extent that it forms more than one-third of the soil. 

In addition to the fossils in the hills round Hydrabad, there is a 
qtnmtity of brown Haematite scattered over their surface, and it will be 
observed from one of the fossi) shells in the collection presented to the 
Society, that this is originally formed in flie centre of the fossils them- 
selves. 


Index to Plates VO. and VIII. 

Fig 1 . Lateral view of the internal cast of a Nautilus 12^ inches in 
iU longest diameter. 

0. Front view of the same specimen. 

ft. Section to shew the position of the syphon. 
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Fig 2. Lateral view of another s^^jbcimen with round keel, 3 inches 
in its longest diameter. 

a. Section to shew the position of the syphon. 

Figs. 3, 4, 5. Internal casts of univalve shells. ' 

Figs. 6, 7, 8. Internal casts of bivalve shells. 

Figs. 9, 10, 12. Specimens of multilocular fossils, characteristic of 
the hills about Jerruk. 

Fig 9. Specimen natural size, a Superficial view, b Section both 
magnified. 

Fig. 10 Specimen natural s\ze, a Superficial view, b Lateral 
view magnified. 

Fig. 12 Specimen natural size. a Horizontal section. b Vertical 
section magnified. 

Fig 11 . Natural size of "a fossil characterizing the hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hydrabad. a External view, b Section magnified. 


Art. VI.— iSbme desultory Observations on that class of Mon- 
nments, still extant in Scotland, called Runic Stones, sup- 
posed to belong to an age anterior to the date of the earliest 
writings treating of Scottish history ; with a catalogue of 
some of the most remarkable oj the Stones now extant. 
By Geo. Buist, LL. D. 


[The following paper was drawn up many years ago, hut permitted to fall aside. It 
was laid before the Society as connected with oriental antiquities, with a view to itaremain- 
tng for reference in their archives, but without any idea of its being printed in their transac- 
tions. It is now by desirejof the Society published as presented : the want of books of refer- 
ence and the numerous avocations of writer depriving him of the power of removing its im- 
(perfections by correctiug or recasting it as he could have wished.] 


Runic Stones.— A. designation promiscuously applied to two very dif- 
ferent and dissimilar classes of relics, the origin of one of which is probably 
attended with as much mystery and interest, as any thing which has occu- 
pied the attention of the antiquary. We shall reserve the consideration of 
tlie first of these, till after we have shortly noticed that class of monuments, 
entitled to the designation of true Runic remains, these being distinctly attri- 
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butible to a Danish origin. 01a|s Wormius, a learned Dane, in a 
entitled ‘^Danieorum Moriumenta,” London 1643: — and Kysler, in a 
entitled Antiquitates Scptemtrionales/’ published in Hanover in 
fully treat of the real monuments of Denmark, and give us rep resen tatlqiis 
of those in innumerable illustrations. They generally consist of very m^sy 
and large blocks of stone hewn into the form of crosses, or on which ac^ps, 
and in this case generally the Maltese cross, is sculptured. Besides tl|pB, 
strange and fantastic groups of men and of animals, with many monstii^hs 
representations of incongruous creatures, are presented us. The serJlht 
is a prevailing emblem, while the human figures are often provided witll^e 
heads and feet of animals, or the wdngs of birdsT The Centaur, as delines^ed 
in classic sculpture, is not unusual, and the most singular and intricateliija- 
terweavings of unintelligible tracery characterize the whole. These n^- 
uments seem to abound in Denmark and Norway ; they arc usually insep)- 
od with Danish or Icelandic characters, the legends merely intimating 
they were erected by such a person in honour of some friend or relative/?^^^^^ 
good specimen of this class of stones, was some y(;ars ago sent from Sweden 
for the use of the Scottish Antiquarian Society, and i^t|#,,w placed bn 
the castle hill of Edinburgh. The scroll in this ease, many of|^r 
similar ones, is formed by the waving grooves which defiiilflhe outlineif 
the serpent. Another class of true Jlunic moii^^eiits witli in script! 
is found in the Isle of Man and in other places Britain. A collection 
of very beautiful and apparently accurate drawings of these, by Mr. 
wald, was published in the Transactions of the Antiquarian Society 
Scotland, for 1822. In many points, they greatly resemble the crosi|p 
about to he described iu the latter })art of this paper. The form of 
cross itself is the same, and many oi its concomitant ornaments are 

liar, as are the monstrous representations of men and of animals with whicfi 
they both abound. But the Manx crosses ace all inscribed with^|^aract^,s 
closely allied to the modern Icelandic, not one of which is ever to he fou^d 
on the other class of relics ; and the singular, symbolical characters, as 
us the picture writing with which the latter often abound, and by 
they may at all times be distinguished, arc wholly wanting in the former. 
Ihey are ascribed to the middle of the 10th century. 41ie celebrated 
Ruthwell stone is worthy of a separate notice, though it probably belongs 
to the same class as those of the Isle of Man. It has been minutely de- 
scribed by the Rev. Dr. Duncan of Ruthwell, both in the Antiquarian Tran- 
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bus, and the new Statistical Accoui^^t (No. Ill, 1833). It seejns to 
been an erection of different periods, and by different handi^. Jt is 
itn the form of a cross. Besides the decorations, images, and! em- 
t which adorn it, it is covered at the borders round the compartments, 
lich they are contained, with inscriptions, partly in Latin and conaisjjfc 
f scraps from the Vulgate version of the New Testament, so that the 
of them can be easily made out, despite of mutilation. The characters 
lartly of Runic, differing, however, widely from the Norse or Ice- 
; used by Danes, and nearly identical w ith that of the Exeter manu- 
P noticed by Hicks, in his Thesaurus, and generally admitted, as that 
loiily characterized as Anglo Saxon. This monument, though form- 
Pieglected, is now very carefully preserved. It was first figured and 
libed by Gordon (Iter Septemtrionale, p. 160: London 1726); who 
to the singularity of the two varieties of inscription, and it was 
squently noticed by Pennant, Chalmers, and Hicks. Repp ultimately 
iSible to make out and decypher the Runic portion of the inscription. 
-j®he class of monuments to the description of which we propose addres- 
smSourselves, is widely different from the above ; with which however, 
thSIb ave been mostly heretofore confounded. They are confined to one or 
localities only ; in these they are abundant, and may be yet found 
ow light on the dark and mysterious portions of the annals of thes-; 
feries, which doubtless enacted a distinguished part in the early 
l^s of. incipient civilization, but the written records of whose 
ry have utterly perished. Of the monuments of which we speak, 
la are probably not fewer than two hundred now extant in Scotland ; 
no very distant period perhaps twice this number existed ; there 
least twenty or thirty in Ireland; but there does not appear 
one in England, in Wales, or in any other part of Europe 
u In this mysterious feature of their history they agree with the 
rated round towers, of which there are two in Scotland, sixty one 
‘land, and so far as appears (notwithstandirg the assertions of O’Bri- 
i both subjects to the contrary) not one in any other known portion 
lie Globe. In infinitely the greater number of cases, these monuments 
list bf large upright blocks of stone from 3 to 25 feet in height ; (the 
example of the latter stupendous dimensions being Sueno*s pillar 
‘‘Forres,) covered with rich and elaborate carvings, and inmost cases, 
Jes these, representing in low relief a cross of Calvary or being them- 
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selves cruciform. There are, di’owever, numerous cases wherein ;lhe 
stone is impressed with a few rude but characteristic symbols without sfm- 
metrical or Intelligible sculpture; and a number, smaller still, where a 
richly sculptured sarcophagus, which those of Egypt scarcely rival, takes 
p-lace of the symboled monolith. In early ages, when written eha- 
iracters were little known and still less resorted to for ordinary purposes, 
’the simple and natural practice of pictorially representing notable events, 
formed a convenient and universally intelligible substitute, for writing ; be- 
cause it appealed to a power of discerning the connection betwixt*an action 
‘or series of actions, and their detailed similitudes possessed and exercised 
hy all. This was the natural source of picture-writing, and a parallel case 
seems to have brought language itself into existence. It was the prac- 
tice in early times, to detail on the monument of a warrior, the leading 
characteristics of his life, and hence, most probably, the source of those 
richly and elaborately detailed scenes represented on. most of the monu- 
ments under consideration, and which in all probability, were, while under- 
stood, pictorial biographies of those for whose sake they were erected. It 
must at once be admitted, however, that very many of these carvings receive 
no elucidation from this view of the matter, and that the exotic or nibii- 
strous animal forms, and the mystic combinations of these which we ob- 
serve, (amongst which, however, some system manifestly prevails,) are 
in the present state of our information, totally Inexplicable. The 
fact of the abundance of tropical animals, as the lion and the monkey,^ so 
conspicuously detailed on the St Andrew’s Sarcophagus, and to be found 
on many other stones besides ; of the elephant bn 'Sueno’s pillar, and ap- 
parently in a disguised form on a vast proportion of other monuments,— 
and represented according to O’Briaii not bn the crosses alone, but some of 
the round towers, (as that of Brechin for instance which has been well 
noticed in the pictorial history of England,^ is beyond measure singular. 

The existence of purely classical sculpture amongst the ornaments, 
iand of classic monsters, as in the Aberlemno Centaur; and of 
-symbols so strikingly Egyptian as that of Essie cross, is another 
feature of extraordinary mystery. The most characteristic figures 
.of these stones, however, are those of a set of monstrous looking crea- 
tures, such as the lizard-like animal, on the St. Medoes cross (vide 
Fig.) the interwoven Serpents with two, or a multitude of heads, andocca- 
isionally complicated limbs; and which are always systematically intertwined 
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with epdi other, like the warp and woof of a web (of which the corner 
stone of the St. Andrew’s coflSn furnishes an example);— the ?ared^ 

long billed, cockatrice-looking creature; and above all, ana nimal probably 
meant to be a representation of an Elephant, though it would be difficult 
from its distortions, to point out to what class of actual living creature 
it was meant to be considered allied. In fact, whenever the simple eff 
blematical picture is departed from, the whole remaining animal images on 
these stones are invariably monstrous. It is singular that the. purely 
symbolical figures are specially alluded to by Boethius, and have scarcely 
ever been noticed by any subsequent author “Boethius, is willing ’ (says 
Pennant) “ that these engraven pillars should bo supposed to have been 
copied from, the Egyptians, and that the figures are hieroglyphic or expres- 
sive of meaning, as those found in the cases of mummies and sculptured 
obelisks of Egypt. The historian’s vanity in supposing his countrymen 
to have been descended from that ancient nation is destitute of all autho- 
rity, but his conjecture that the figures we so frequently see on the co- 
lumns of this country, had their signification, and were the records of an 
unlettered age, is so reasonable as to be readily admitted.” In this case 
the acute and observant traveller’s censure is much more liable to criticism, 
as we shall afterwards more fully see, than the hypothesis of the able, but 
unfortunately unauthentic historian. 

The symbolical figures, by one or more of which nearly the whole of the 
monuments under consideration are characterized, and the few which Want 
them may be readily identified by their style of carving, are 1st a zigzag, 
ornamented at both ends with sceptre heads. Fig. 1st — Pairs of circles of 




equal size fig. 2, joined together with parallel bars, and frequently divided 
by the zigzag fig. 1, or of unequal sizes, and joined by a single perpendi- 
cular bar, as fig. 3, A lunette divided by a something like a broken sceptre 
fig. 4. There are besides these other mysterious figures very general- 
ly found to prevail, but which are not so universal -or uniform as to be- 
come characteristic. It does not appear, so far as the various published 
representations of the Irish crosses inform us, that amongst them these 
symbols are found. No explanation worthy of a moment’s notice ever 
seems to have been thought of by any writer on this subject; and it is 
not meant that any should in the present want of information be here at- 
tempted to he given. It is a singular fact that at a place called Norries 
Law near Largo, in Fife, there was found (in 1819) a splendid suit of sil- 
ver scale armour; of which about 180 ounces went to the melting' pot of 
the silversmith. The helmet was barred and morrioned, and was quite 
entire; — the shield was triangular, about 10 inches by 14, and covered with 
mysterious emblems. All that now remains of these singular relics, are 
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the supposed armlets or collars, the scale or broaches, a bodkin, and 
finger ring represented below. Of these, a bodkin and a scale or clasp 
contain a most distinct and minute engraving of figures 1 and 2 of the 
Runic stones ! What are we to make of this ? Silver armour could at no 
time be employed as an available defence, and must have only been 
on occasions of state. We have no reason to believe that within the 
period of authentic Scottish history, the abundance of the precious metals, 
or the tastes of our ancestors, were such as to lead us to look, under any 
circumstances, for vestures so expensive. Were the habits of those of an 
earlier age more luxurious? Nothing can be more gorgeous than the attire 
of some of the figures on the St. Andrew’s coffin. Does the occurrence 
of the symbol on the Largo armour, warrant us in assigning it to a period 
co-eval with the crosses ? Or may it have been a copy of a symbol, whose 
revered mysticism remained throughout later ages? To none of these 
questions will the cautious antiquary venture to give a confident reply. 
This much we know, that on this class of monuments, and on the Largo 
armour, alone have the symbols 1 and 2 ever been known to be 
found. The excellence of the work of the bodkin and finger ring 
could not be surpassed in execution by any modern silversmith. At the 
time the present paper was drawn up, the writer had never seen the com- 
mon silver collar worn by the natives of India: a representation of one of 
these is here also given; it corresponds, in form so exactly with the por- 
tions 1 and 2 of the armour as to leave no doubt on his mind as to the 
identity of their uses. The only difiercnce betwixt them is, the one opens 
before, the other behind ; it is not at all unlikely that this may arise 
from alterations afterwards made on it. 
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The aymbol represented in figure 4, is perhaps still more frequent in its 
occurrence thnn the preceding. It bears a singular resemblance to the 
mysterious relics so often found in Ireland, of which the following figures 
are given by O'Brien, w^ho describes it as an emblem of the sacred ships of 
tbe Buddhist worship.* “These semicircular implements, Ledwitch (quoted 
by O'Brien) acknowledges to have created more trouble to antiquarians, 
in determining their use, than all the other antiquities put together/’ 

The cross however is of all the characteristics, far the most uniform- 
ly present ; and is indeed wanting in only a very small proportion of them. 
O’Brien points out that this is by no means a purely Christian emblem ; 
but has been generally and extensively employed in the East, either be- 
fore the incarnation, or where Christianity was unknown. It is certainly 
a remarkable fact, that in no case we have ever seen or heard of, is a cru- 
cifixion detailed on any of these monuments, at the same time the cross is 
so uniformly and distinctly of the form of that called,- the cross of Calvary, 
that we have no doubt of its being Christian.f It is generally surrounded 
by an ornamented circlet or halo; its shaft and transepts arc covered with 
minute and elaborate carving, while some special enrichment commonly 
adorns the point of the intersection, or the extremities of the arms. It 
stands in relief from an inch to S inche^i according to the character of 
the stone. In these cases where the whole stone is cut cruciform-wise, as 
is frequently the case in Scotland, and still more so in Ireland, the gene- 
ral character and ornaments are the same as in the stones where reliefs are 
represented. The general character of the ornamental carving is so pe- 
culiarly marked or distinguished, that when any or all of the emblematical 
characteristics, above rcferretl to, are awanting, it is quite adequate to in- 
dicate the class to which the stone belongs. The fret work represented 
on the shaft of the St. Madoe's cross is the most frequent variety 
of enrichment. Next to this in abundance, and before it in character- 
isticness, are the reticulated entanglements often occurring by themselves, 
and into which the convolutions of serpents, the tails of animals or other 

* The figures referred to liavc, hy a mistake been placed in a preceding 
page. 

t Since the above was written, I have seen in the British museum Iht? 
vesture of a Coptic priest on which the cross of Calvary is painted precisely 
as represented on tlie cross stones. Its wearer, as has Ix'en nscertairied from 
contemporary Egyptian relics, must have tlourisiied about tlie sixthicentury be- 
fore our era. ^ 
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flexible delineations, are invariably interwoven. It will be observed, j(and 
the end pannels of the St. Andrew's stone coffin afford an excellent illus- 
tration of the fact,) that however absurd the effect produced may be, that 
they are always interlaced like oziers in basket work, or the warp and woof 
in a web ; the upper and lower mandibles of a bill being made to bend aU 
ternate-wise at the sculptor’s pleasure, so as to conform to the rule, 
however unnatural it may look for the figure represented, or inconvenient it 
might be for the animal if alive. The style of the carving, thus minute and 
elaborate, is remarkably indicative of an extremely early and rude state 
of society. So far as the intellectual part of the artistship is concerned, 
there seems to have been no adequate draught or plan of the sculpture 
previously prepared. It is manifest that one portion of tlie figure had 
often been cut out without any due consideration of the room required for 
the remainder, or the position or proportion to be assigned to it ; and the 
consequence is, that while a head, for example, is represented of an exag- 
gerated size or shape, the body or limbs are huddled together in what- 
ever extent of space happened to be left for them uninvaded by previ- 
ous carving. To this, however, the cross, which is always drawn with 
remarkable symmetry and precision, is an exception ; as also, but in a less 
degree, are the leading emblems: — the picture department, which, from 
this, we may suppose was considered the least important, suffering chiefly 
from distortion. Connected with this, is the remarkable fact, that the 
blocks or slabs, from which these monuments were made, seem very rarely 
to have undergone such a preliminary process of preparation, as w ould,, 
in more refined times, be reckoned essential for the most ordinary piece 
of hewn work, much more for ornamental sculpture. The stones resolu- 
ble, as nearly as may be, well-formed blocks, carved just as taken from the 
quarry. Where ‘‘wants,'’ or iregularities occur, they are rarely squared olf 
or cut away, but the outline of^the carving is made to accommodate itself 
to the irregularities of the stone. The St. A ndrew’s coflin, so often referred 
to, affords in another way a remarkable illustration of the same class of 
facts. Though very elaborately carved, and most likely an object of 
great veneration, no provision whatever has been made for jointing, ce- 
menting^ or batting together the pieces of which it composed: they, ou- 
tlie other hand, are furnished with rude, but strong elongated tennons,, 
to be inserted doubtless in the floor or pedestal on which it stood. It 
must be added that a style of ornament somewhat similar to tliis, and pro- 
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bably imperfectly copied from it by later sculptors, prevails on monu- 
ments of a different class and more recent date. Of these Olaus Wormi- 
us, Kysler and Saxo (edition by Stephanus) furnish us with examples of 
the true Scandinavian stones ; while the stone of lamentation and crosses 
of Iona and Oronsay, as represented by Pennant, and whose antiquity 
*ltoes not probably exceed 400 years, contains a similar style of carving. 
On three of these stones only have inscriptions in written characters 
been traced ; none of them have ever been interpreted. The characters 
are all different from each other, belonging apparently to dissimilar al- 
phabets. Of two of these Mr. Stew^irt says, — “ The inscription of the 
Newton stone, Aberdeenshire, 'has already been submitted to several emi- 
nent antiquarians, none of whom have been able to decypher or explain 
it. The late General Vallancey, the celebrated Irish antiquary, pretend- 
ed to have read the two words Gylf— Gomarra, but professed to be un- 
able to proceed further. On the Fordoun stone .is found what appears 
to be alphabetical writing, but so entirely defaced, that not a single letter 
is now distinctly legible.” It seems doubtful whether the Newton stone 
belongs to the class of monuments under discussion, and the inscription 
on that of Fordoun, which is otherwise extremely well marked, seems to 
have been engraven af/cr the sculpture of the stone itself part of which 
appears to have been hewn off to make way for it. It is very doubtful, 
indeed, whether any authentic case exists, of an alphabetical inscription on 
■any of these monuments. That on the St. Vigearfs cross has most 
the look of authenticity. The letters seem a combination from the old 
Irish and Anglo-Saxon alphabets as represented by Fosbrook (Ency- 
clopedia of Antiquities) and O’Brien (Irish Dictionary). It may, how- 
ever, have been an after-thouglu and no part of the original sculpture. 
Tlie number of tliese crosses believed to exist in Scotland at present, is 
about 200; and when we consider, that foi; a period of about 600 years, 
they have ceased to be objects of reverence ; and had a protracted war of 
destruction waged against them, which their solidity, compactness, and 
general fitness for building materials greatly encouraged; that in our own 
day, with all our boasted refinement and love of archeological research, 
•dozens of them are perishing unheeded before our eyes ; we problibly do 
not greatly exceed, when we say, that perhaps not less than thrice this 
number existed, when the full reverence which occasioned their erection 
was accorded them. 
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The following imperfect catalogue of those we have seen or inquir- 
ed after, may help to guide the student, as to authorities and subjects of 
examination, and may by calling to it the attention of the public, help to 
stay the progress of dilapidation to which this class of our earliest and most 
mysterious antiquities arc at present being exposed. The works chiefly 
referred to, are the Itinerarium Septentrionale, by Alexander Gordon, 
A. M,, Edition, 1726. Remarkable Ruins and Romantic Prospects of N. 
Britain, &c., by the Rev, Charles Cordiner, Banff, 2 vols., 1788. Penn- 
ant’s Tour, 1790. Observations on several monumental stones in North 
Britain, by J. Logan; F. S. A.,. Edin., with 14 engravings, London 
Archaiologia, 1827. The illustrations of this paper seem carefully and 
correctly drawn and engraven. An account of some sculptured pil- 
lars, (Sklc., by John Stewart, of Inchereek hill, Gr. Prof. Aberdeen: 
Trans. Scoth Antiq. Soc. Vol. 2, «ivc. &'c.; and the unpublished collec- 
tion in the possession of the present writer, who has been for years en- 
gaged in endeavouring to elicit information, by comparing with each 
other carefully drawn representations of these monuments— information 
concerning which is still a desideratum in archaeology. 

The engravings of Gordon are, as specimens of art, extremely rude 
and defective, but tolerably correct so far as they go. Cordiner s are de- 
faced with the abomination of affected ornaments to an extent which 
makes them utterly worthless as references. Pennant’s are occasionally 
good ; they seem to have been taken by his servant, without the super- 
intendence of the traveller himself, and are occasionally quite unworthy 
of trust. The drawings of Logan and others in the Archaeological and 
Scottish Antiquarian Transactions, seem faultless; as also are those in 
the new Statistical Account. To save space in references, the name of 
the author alone is given in the subjoined list. 

Aberlemno, Forfarshire: — described by Boethius and Buchan- 
an, figured by Gordon, Cordiner and Pennant, and in unpublished col- 
lection. The stone is in good preservation. It is situated at the west 
end of the parish church, apparently deeply immersed in the ground : — 
Described by Stewart. 

' ABEimETHiE, Perthshire: — Two rude blocks of trap, very charac- 
teristically figured ; dug from the foundation of an old house in 1830. — 
Unpublished collection. 

Auldbar, Forfarshire:— a very well preserved cross. It is tni* 
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mitely described by Pennant, who did not profess to have seen it. There 
is no published drawing of it. From 1778 it seems to have been utterly 
lost sight of. It was in 1832 dug from under a heap of rubbish, as 
something then for the first time discovered. It is now carefully kept 
at Auld Bar castle. — Unpublished collection. 

Balkello, Forfarshire: — 6 miles north of Dundee; mentioned 
by Gordon ; — stone broken, and much injured.— Unpublished collection, 

Balkourie, near Meigle P'orfarsiiire:— alargebut rude block, 
with sculpture, (No. 2) and other half effaced characters, without a 
cross.— Unpublished collection. 

Beaulxu in Rossiiire:— ' a cross described and figured by Cordiner. 

Bennachie Gairigch, Aberdeenshire'., figured and described by 
Gordon and Cordiner, more accurately by Logan, Arch®ologia, called 
Maiden-stone, defaced on one side. 

Camus Cross, Monikie, Forfarshire: — a large cruciform stone in 
good preservation, were it not so thickly covered over with lichens : de- 
scribed by Boethius, Hollingshead, and Buchanan, as the funeral monu- 
ment of a Danish chief, slain 845 ; figured by Gordon, who gives a 
description from the Latin MS. of Commissary Maule, 1600. — Unpub- 
lished collection. 

Crail Slab:— in the church floor, sculptured only on one side ; 
no published description — discovered 1837. — Unpublished collection. 

Crieff Cross of Perthshire: — figured, in Trans. Scot. Ant. 
1821, very much mutilated ; stands in the centre of the village as a mark- 
et cross. — Unpublished collection, 

CossENS— near Glammis, P^orfarshire : — cross, described and figured 
by Gordon — described and called St. Orlan's Stone in the new Statistical 
Account. Unpublished collection. 

Cross — Town, Aberlemno, F'orfarshire : — very superb cross and 
two lesser ones in perfect preservation, close by the side of theP'orfar and 
Brechin road; the same group as that at Aberlemno* These stones have 
:always been objects of attraction to antiquaries. Drawings (incorrect as 
usual) are given by Gordon, Cordiner and Pennant. — Unpublished col- 
lection. 

Callage, Perthshire: — a fine stone not any where described. 

C REICH : — “There is an obelisk near the church of Creich in Suther- 
land, 1 4 feet high by 4 broad, richly sculptured, and said to be the 
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burial place of a Danish Prince.”— • Ghalmers Caledonia, voL Ip. 4<56. 
This is nowhere else described, that I am aware of. 

Dogton, Kinglassie, Fife : — A broken cross described and very cor- 
rectly drawn by Pennant ; called Doctan, described in new Statistical Ac- 
count; — Unpublished collection. 

Dunnichan, Forfarshire: — A rude, but well marked stone, described 
by Gordon, now built into a park wall. 

Dunkeld, Perthshire. — Two large crosses mutilated, used for many 
years as gate posts, stood neglected at the door of the Cathedral ; one of 
them turned upside down. — N o published account of : unpublished collection. 

Duplin, Perthshire. — A fine cruciform stone quite entire, described by 
Pennant and Gordon. — No published drawing. — Unpublished collection. 

Dyke, near Forres in Moray: — Cordiner gives a drawing of, 

Dyce, — church, of figured by Logan; in good preservation. Ar- 
chaeologia, 1827. 

Edderton, in Ross-shire “ There is another obelisk which is 10 
feet high, with carved figures, which stands in the parish of Edderton in 
Ross-shire.’^ It is said by popular voice to be the monument of a Prince 
of Denmark, who, having fallen in battle, was interred there. Chalmers’s 
Caledonia, Vol. I. p. 466. 

Essie, Forfarshire. — A very richly carved cross near the old church 
yard. It is figured and described by Cordiner, 1780. Like the Auld- 
bar stone, it seems to have been broken, carried away and lost sight of, 
till it was exhumed and re-erected by the parish clergyman, about 20 
years since. — Unpublished collection. 

Elgin, Moray.- — Only one side of the stone visible, the other built 
into the church wall; well represented by Logan. Archseologia, vol. 22. 

Far. — “At the church of Far, Sutherlandshire, there is a sculptured 
stone, said to be the monument of a Danish Chief.” — Caledonia, Vol. I. 
p. l66. 

Fordoun, Mearns-shire. — A finely preserved stone, dug out beneath 
the old parish church, accurately represented by Professor Stewart of 
Aberdeen, and described by him as “ probably a monument erected to the 
memory of Kenneth III., who is said by Fordoun, Wintroun, and Boethi- 
us, to have been murdered near Fettercairne, A. D. 994, by Fenella or Fe- 
nelli, in revenge for the loss of her son.” 

Forres — Sueno's Pillar^ near Forres, is the most remarkable of 
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these monixments, both for its magnitude and the richness of its sculpture. 
It is situated between Forres and Elgin, and is 25 feet in height, and 4 in 
breadth at the base. It has been badly figured by Gordon, Cordiner and 
others. It contains on one side a cross, on the other the usual pictorial 
sculpture. I have not examined this obelisk, and the published en- 
gravings on it are so discordant and manifestly unfaithful, that no reliance 
Can be placed on them. It seems to belong to the class under review, 
but the usual emblems appear awanting, though the general sculpture is 
characteristic. It has always been assigned to the Danes, and known 
indeed as a monument of the chief Sueno, who, it is said, was here defeat- 
ed and slain. Boethius is the earliest writer who treats of it: in which 
he is followed by Buchanan, as well as by Gordon and others — “ This 
stone is supposed, probably erroneously, to have been erected in comme- 
moration of the Scottish victory^^ (say the writers of the Pictorial His- 
tory of England); “but what can we make of the Elephant by which 
it is surmounted ?” The cut given by them as well as by O’Brien (Round 
Towerses), is taken from Cordiner s engravings. 

Fowlis, Westek, in Perthshire , — There is a very fine cross, with, on 
the opposite side, a religious procession. Mr. Gough (Camden, Lond. 
1789,) states, that this has not been noticed by any preceding writer. 
It is of one stone 11 feet high. It is mentioned in the new Statistical 
Account as “ being commemorative of a wolf hunt, where the wolf, being 
pursued through a village, snatched off the head of a child;” As im- 
probable a theory as can well be conceived. — Unpublished collection. 

Glamis — Opposite the manse door,, figured by Gordon, Cordiner and 
Pennant ; described by Boethius, and Buchanan, (nearly all subsequent 
writers following them, — as a tombstone commemorative of the mur- 
der of Malcolm II. Anno 1033 It is 10 feet high, and 5 broad at the 
base. There is a similar stone within Glamis Parish, and another at the 
village of Cossens near by, {vide Cossens) all ascribed to the same source. 
— Unpublished collection . 

Inverkeithing — figured and described by Gordon, noticed in Statis- 
tical Account, considered Danish by both. 

InVermay Perthshire within the inclosures; noticed bv Gordon. 

Kinkardine, near Auchterarder. Perthshire. Stone in good 
preservation; no published description. 

Kinnellar churchyardy Ross-^shire, Logan. Archaeologia, XX 11. 
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Largo Fife. — A small but W6ll marked cross, just behind Largo 
house. The one side is concealed, being built into the court yard wall.— 
New Statistical Account. — Unpublished collection, 

Lindores, Fifeskire . — On an eminence called the Kaim hill of 
Lindores, near Newburgh, there is a rude block marked with the symbols 
1 and 2. Its genuineness is doubtful, — Unpublished collection. 

Mains of Stratiimartin, Forfarshire, — In the ScboolmasteFs 
garden wall, supposed to be of this same class, carving uninteresting, 
without characteristic symbol. — Unpublished collection 

Inchtuir, Forfarshire — What seems a fine cross but of small size. 
The ornaments of one side concealed. Forms the step of a stair leading 
to the church-yard. — No published account. 

Meigle,— A splendid group, consisting of two superbly carved 
stones with cros.%es, and a great many sculptured blocks and slabs, which 
may probably have formed the sides, end, and cover, of a sarcophagus, like 
that of St. Andrew’s. Boethius, Buchanan, and W. H. Maule in his MS. 
history of the Piets, described these as monumental stones to a Queen 
Venora or Fenella, and are followed by most other authors. She is said 
to have been torn to pieces by wild beasts, for her murders and adulteries, 
about the 9th century. She is said by others to have been the wife of the 
celebrated King Arthur. “Perhaps the carvings on these stones,” 
sagaciously conjectures Gordon, “ as it sometimes, happens, may have 
given rise to this conjecture ; they are all carefully kept and in good 
preservation,”' — Unpublished collection, 

Mugdrum, near Newburgh^ Fife. — A large but rude block describ- 
ed by Camden, Gordon, and Pennant, correctly figured in the new 
Statistical Account of Fife ; erroneously there and in Swan’s Views 
of Fife, connected with MacDufF’s cross. — Unpublished collection. 

JVIONiFiETH, Forfarshire^ — A sculptured but well preserved frag- 
ment, built into the church wall — Unpublished collection. 

Mortlach, Aberdeenshire, — A large stone figured by Logan. Ar- 
chselogia, vol. XX 11. 

Newton, Ross-shire, — A very rude but well marked stone, referred 
to by Logan. Archaeologia, XXII. 

Nigg, Ross- shire, “ There is a similar stone to that of Standwick— 
in the church yard of Nigg, which tradition also assigns to the Danes/^ 
Chalmers’s Caledonia, vol. L, p. 466. 
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PiTMiTiRS Cross, Forfarshire. — Broken over by the transept , very 
-xuuch defaced; seems to belong to the Aberlemao group. — Unpublished 
collection. 

PiTNAPPlE. Aberdeenshire. # * # * 

. Ruthven, Banff. — Rudely sculptured and much defaced. — Logan ; 
Archaelogia. 

Rhynie Muir, of Aberdeenshire, Two large stones, one 2 feet by 
10, the other 1 foot by 9 ; both figured by Logan, Archaeloogia : with 
two others — dimensions not known. 

St. Andrew’s, Fife. — In diggings, very deep grave in the Cathedral 
yard of St. Andrew’s, a little north of the celebrated square tower, in 1833, 
a large slab, sculptured with hunting scenes, and the figures of men^on 
horseback, of lions, asses, and other animals, was met with, together with 
a variety of other fragments ; they were for sometime tumbled about, 
broken and partly carried away ; the present writer, from the character of 
their carving, at once pronounced then to be the fragments of a magnifi- 
cent stone coffin belonging to the same order of monuments as that under 
discussion. The Rev. C. Lyon, a zealous local antiquary, immediately 
caused search to be made for other fragments pronounced to be awimting; a 
considerable number of which were found in 1836, and had cor^j^t draw- 
ings very carefully taken of the pieces most entire. When put together, 
it proved to be a most elaborately carved Sarcophagus; the one end and a 
portion of the side and corner are all that are awanting (Vide plate fig.). 
To the scandal of the oldest university in Scotland, this most interesting 
relic is still tumbled about in pieces without the smallest consideration or 
regard. A portion of it is figured, from the drawings of Mr. Lyon, in 
the Pictorial History of England ; in which however it is incorrectly des- 
cribed. Dr. Dibbin having carried a piece of this stone away with him, 
has it correctly represented in his 2d. voL ; he considers it as early Sa^on. 
— Unpublished collection. 

St. Madges, Perthshire . — A monument very rudely sculptured on 
one side, but extremely rich and variegated on that on which is the cross. 
This is in n state of fine preservation; more for the good fortune of 
the cross than the credit of the local antiquarian taste, it lies buried in 
the soft earth of the church yard ; whence its repose was first disturbed 
in 1835. It has not, so far as I am aware, been noticed by any anti- 
quary.— -Unpublished Collection . 
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Standwick, Ross-shire — A fine cross, figured by Cordiner, copied 
and commented on by O'Hrien (Round Towers). Chalmers says this, 

‘‘ At Standwick, in the parish of Nigg, on the east shore of Ross, there 
stands an obelisk with the sculptures of hearts and a cross ; and here 
tradition accounts that the three sons of a Danish King were interred.’^ 
Caledonia ; vol. I. p. 466. 

Wick. “At Wick m Caithness there is a monumental stone with 
hieroglyphic characters, said to be the monument of a Danish Prince/’^ 
Chalmer at Sup. 

From the extent of country over which these relics prevail, com* 
prising the whole eastern and midland parts of Scotland, from the Forth 
to the northermost part of Caithness ; and from the perfect uniformity, 
under whatever designation they may pass, or whatever history tradition 
may assign them, of their carvings, style of sculpture and hieroglyphic 
symbols, we seem perfectly entitled to draw this one inference at least, that 
the whole of these monuments are of one class, and had the same general 
set of objects in view; that they were erected under similar circumstances, 
and when the same general customs and mode of sculpture prevailed 
amongst all their erectors. As we have no recorded statements of any 
thing peculiar in this way ever having prevailed in Scotland, we seem 
entitled either to suppose the period of their erection anterior to the eX' 
istence of written history, or even of distinct tradition ; or, to assume that 
the custom of raising these sculptured crosses was but of brief duration ; 
otherwise we could hardly fail to have some notices of a thing so remarka- 
ble either by the contemporary writers of other countries, or as handed 
down by tradition to our own. JV^ague as these con jectures are, they are 
all which we are entitled to form, from the facts before us, as to the date 
or mode of their erection. We cannot concur with the idea of O’Brien, that 
they are older than the Christian era.* The crosses which he makes out 
to have existed as religious symbols before the Christian era, or to be 
found at present in heathen countries as religious symbols, bear no re- 
semblance to those on the sculptured stones, which are uniformly of the 
shape designated “ The Cross of Calvary” in heraldry. It is worthy of 
remark*at the same time, that in no single case of a well marked monument 
of the class, do we find the representation of a crucifixion. The case of 

• This observation, though correct as concerns the drawings and descrip- 
tion of O’Brien, requires to be received with some modifications. 
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the goodly Burn- stone, near Perth, would be an exception to this could it 
be proved to belong to this class of relics: but though in general form 
and aspect it resembles them, its sculptures are so defective, that, differing 
from them as it does in this most characteristic particular, I have left it out 
of the list. Nor is it possible they can have fallen much within this era. 
Fordoun, who wrote at the close of the 14th century, does not notice their 
existence, and to we must therefore assume them to have been consi- 
dered by him of no importance. The same thing holds of Wintoun, who 
wrote nearly contemporaneously (1420), though there is every reason to 
believe quite independently of Fordoun. By the time of Hector Boece, 
A. D. 1500, the more remarkable groups of them seem to have attracted at- 
tention; but authentic tradition was as silent regarding them as at present, 
and the ideas of their describers as cloudy as are those of the antiquarians 
of our own time. For the history of Scotland by contemporary writers, 
before the time of Fordoun, we must go beyond the boundaries of our native 
country and rely on English or French writers, who, though less copious 
than might be desired, seem to have devoted no little consideration to our 
affairs. The line of these from the time of Bede in the 6th century, is 
tolerably continuous. The utter silence of the whole of them in re- 
ference to a set of monuments whoso existence must have been matter 
of national importance, and which must themselves, for a long period, have 
been subjects of deep national reverence, implies, that since the year 500, 
they have neither been eixicted nor greatly reverenced. We have from an 
architectual fact, an indirect evidence of their very great antiquity. The 
church of St. Vigeans, near Arbroath, is known to have been built con- 
siderably before the Abbey of Arbroath, which was founded by David I., 
A. D. 1200. In the wall near the foundation of the north transept, we find 
one of these monuments used as a common building stone and luckily not 
defaced. It is apparent from this, that before 1200, these relics, the ela- 
borateness of whose carving, irrespective of the greatness of their number, 
proves the deep and long enduring reverence which must have been at- 
tached to them, had lost all consideration in the eyes of even the priest- 
hood, or had fallen into utter disesteem. Assuming, then, that the em- 
blem of the cross Irings them within the limits of the Christianization of 
Scotland, and that the silence of English, and ignorance of Scottish, his- 
torians, as to the true theory of their erection, carries their date beyond 
6th century, we shall obtain a set of conditions very concordant with 
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each other, to give us a plausible conjecture at least on this mysterious 
subject. We are disposed to assume, that while these monuments might 
commemorate the death, or mark the spot of interment, of eminent in- 
dividuals, that they were also objects of religious worship — in fact mono- 
lith shrines. They prevail all over the ancient Piet land, and hardly be- 
yond it. We have every reason to believe, that, about this period, a colony 
of Irish became located in Scotland, who would, as a matter of course, 
bring their habits and customs along with them. “The existence of the 
celebrated Round Towers in these two districts alone on the face of the 
earth, is a striking proof of their early connection ; and though the perfect 
identity of the sculptures on the crosses in Scotland and in Ireland has not 
as yet been so thoroughly established as have the cliaracteristics of the 
Round Towers, their similitude is so extreme and their existence so 
remarkably adstricted to these two countries, of the history* of this period 
of peculiar darkness. 

The sacrificial processions on various of these monuments— on that of 
Fowlis Wester in particular, — as well as the representation of other re- 
ligious'ceremonies, seem to point to Pagan observances, then last being ob- 
literatcdby the prevailing creed. On the coffin at St. Andrew’s, and on the 
crosses at Duplin and Auldbar in Scotland, and on that of Kells in Ireland, 
we have the representation of a man tearing open the jaws of a lion or 
other wild animal, in attitude so precisely similar, that they might pass for 
copies from the same original, and, in all likelihood, referred to the same 
event. The idea of Mr. Logan, that the complicated carved work and 
reticulated interlacings represented on them all, is part of the bardic cus- 
tom of tying the mystic twig,” seems more than plausible. A rchjeologia, 
XXII. 


Art. VII. — Notice by the Secretary of the Society on ien 
Hindu gold coins, found at the village of Hewli, in the 
Southern Konkan, and presented by Government : also on a 
collection of gold Zodiac coins of the Emperor Jehangir. 

The ten gold coins transmitted, by Government, for the acceptance 
of the Society, weigh each 68 grains ; and have generally on one side the 
figure of a lion, with an inscription below in Telagu letters, Balya Shru 
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^ S» Qj H ) which may be translated prosperity to the Bali ; and which 
are oblations of food offered, at the four cardinal points, to Indra god of 
the firmament, Ka/we? judge of the dead, Varuna the ocean, and Soma the 
moon.* Two of the coins are hammeied and quite plain on one side ; 
having on the other stamped symbols for the four preceding deities, in- 
dicated by letters, among which I recognize the Telagu letter K ( ^ ) 
standing for Yama^ and the cave ch, ( ^ ) for Soma : The centre symbol 
must therefore be intended for Vaivaswat or the sun. On the reverse of 
six of the coins we find written within a circle the word Rudra, a name 
for Siva; and on another of them the Trisul, or emblem of Siva, with 
an inscription below in Deva Nagari, or Shrimanya Devaya 

) to the prosperous god, 3'his last is the newest of the series and 
indicates the establishment of the Saivite worship. 

In the McKenzie collection of Hindu gold coins, two of them arc 
enumerated as the Sinha Mudra Fanam, or the Fanam with the lion 
impression, without any further information being given regarding them. 
These and the ones now under consideration may? with much probability, 
be assigned to the successors of the Andhra Kings of Telingana ; or the iVa- 
rapati Sovereigns of Warangal, who appear to liave been originally feu- 
datories of the Chaluhya Kings of Kalyavi. This family is known by the 
name of the Kakataya Princes of Warangal, who at the commencement 
of their career, in the end of the eleventh century of our era, were Jains, 
Their original residence was from whence, sometime after 

Sal. 1010, A. D. 108S, these Princes removed to Warangal, which be- 
came their capital, and represented the chief Hindu state of Southern In- 
dia, till destroyed by the Mahomedans, during the reign of Ghias-ad-din 
Toghlak of Delhi, Hejirah. 721. AD. 132. The then reigning Prince of 
Warangal is called in Colonel Briggs’ translation of Ferishta Ladder Dew: 
being an evident mistake for his real name* Rudra Deva : whose posses- 
sions appear to have been bounded on the North West by those of Rama 
Raja of Devagiriy the modern Daolatabad. 

The coins now submitted for examination, having on the reverse the 
name of Rudra, may have been struck during the reign of the Prince just 
mentioned ; but there are good grounds for assigning them a higher anti- 

^ See perpetual obligations of a householder in Wilson’s translation of the 
Vishnu Purana, Quarto p. 302. 
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quity, or tho beginning of A. D. UQO : aa at this time the second of the 
Kakdtaya Princes of Waraugah named Rndra tMfe Skita 

in place of the Jain ^ faith, and built maijy temples to Sivu^ or Mahadeva, 
in order to expiate the crime of having killed his father. Only one 
decisiveiy Saiyite coin appears in this collection, and is the most rjecent^ 
of the fineries : idl the others indicating the prevalence of the Jain ^practice 
of astrology, end the worship of the Bali or Baliahy which are sidereal 
spirits, f 


Zodiac coins of Jahangir. 

The Zodiac coins of the ESnperor Jehangir, consisting of Silver Rupees 
and Gold Mohurs, are noNv procurable with much difficulty in India; while 
there are, I believe, existing collections of them which have been carried 
to Europe. Catrou, in his history of the Moghal dynasty (page 147), 
states that the celebrated Empress Nur^JeJian^ better known, as the fa- 
vourite wife of the Emperor, by the title Nur-Mahaly or the light of the 
Palace, caused these coins to be struck ; when, to obtain full possession of 
her husband’s heart, she procured the banishment of all rivals in his affec- 
tidns, dr removed them by less innocent means. John Bowman, Esquire, 
is in possession of a fine collection of these Gold Mohurs ; all of which, 
exceptingthosebearingthe zodiac signs of Cancer and Capricornusy were 
struck at Agra, The two last were issued from the Mint at Ahmeda- 
had^ On the obverse of each are the names of Akbar and Jehangir, in- 
scribed in Persian letters, and dated in the 13th year of the Jalus, or per- 
sonal era of the Emperor Jehangir; which on some of the coins is accom- 
paidiM by figures 48, intended to represent as would appear the 48th year 
of the per^mia^ era of the Emperor Akbar, or Hejira 101 1 ; when Akbar 
proclaiiiaM Hiiinself, on his arrival at Agra, Emperor of the Dekhan. ,Thc 
13th year* of Jebi^ngir s personal reign corresponds however with Hejira 
1027 ; wheht|3sd»Jl|nperor, after an absence of five years in Hujarat, returned 
to bis Cap1tal^!b^' Agra, and soon after lost his father-in-law, the father of 
the Empress Nur-Mahal ; who proposed to transmit his fame to posterity 
by pei^etuating his memory in a monument of solid silver, and with the 
same view mcy jitave caused these Zodiac coins to be struck. 

( Signed ) James Bmn, 

Sec. B. B. R. As. 





and Ethiapic Alphabets* 


f Ili^On the origin of the al- 

iy James Bird, Esquire, | 

Ir t&sking public translations of the 0amaiympiik^^mjriionSf from 
Aden and ScAa^ embraced in Art. IV the present number ofjtl^^^o- 
ciety’s Journal, it was my intention to res^irrv^srte^^ the 

tion, whether this alphabet he o/Greeklor Semitic origin,** till a more 
convenient opportunity might permit me t^ analyze the charactbr of inilivi- 
dual letters. My public engagements wilji not, howevef^^t ptesent fimit 
the execution of this plan, and I am ther^ore obliged to'kubmit an 
fect outline of my opinion on the subject^ in deference^ to the advice of a 
friend, who suggested the propriety of piftlishmg, along with transU%)n$ 
of the inscriptions, an alphabet of the character. At no distant period I 
will resume the subject of the Hamaiymic and EtMt^pic alphabet^ and 
endeavour to shew that the former had its origin from |he ancient P^nu 
dan, made apparent by the accurate researches of the learned Gesenius; 
and that the latter differs not materially from the former, except in having 
adapted the system of seven Greek vowels, expressed by particular marks 
and modifications of the letters in the first column, ^hich Dr, WaSl re- 
marks, has been termed Ghiz , or the free, in order to mark i|a pre- 
eminence ; because the letters, in this cohimn, are not restricted to p^^cu- 
lar vowel terminations, but constituted the entire system, when the Bible 
was translated from Greek into Ethiopia, and the Abyssini^ns, concerted 
to Christianity, in the time of Fmraenfiius, received the Greek Scriptures 
between A, D. 325 and 335. ^ 

The Syrian, like the Hebrew and Phoenician, consists of a^^ptHk 
of 22 letters, written from right to left; which are either separate ot^in- 
ed with the preceding or succeeding characters ; but the Mamaiyanc of 
inscriptions, found on the coast of Southern Arabia, has on the co^rary 
an alphabet of 25, if not 26 letters, 'written from%ft toj right; fi(l!fit is 
probable that ftirther research will discover that the E^amaij/o^c emjjsi^ces 
the whole letters, composing thelalphabet of t^e Ghiz^ot nmdern 
Ethibpic. The schenie and arrangeipent of the latter, c|lle^, froraltwo 
syllables of the series belonging to its^ first letter, Ho He Ya 

T, differs from that of fbe ||icb coinm#icea 

with Aleph and but aninspectidn of the accompanymg alphabetical 
teble, plate XIII, will render evideit to the mo8^\nk^med observer, 
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that the names of 22 leltofs in mmspok4i^,%^- 

racter with the Mufimiyarw of irnerlplkm^om Ar#a> and thiijei|Un- 
pic of inscriptions from Aicuin and differ in ho res^ fto^tho 

names and power of the 22 P^mnwim and Sami^^n Mciwctp ht^s^ 
from which they were derived. In sow of t^ insctip^iiSy^eop|e4 by 
MessrC Hulton and Smith, from the neifhbouriood of the Bedwin town 
of Pees, distant only four hours froin Mas SkermUt on the Scnithern 
coast of Arabia, the following letters, Bet, Waw^ and ifc% retain their 
original Phcenieian character, viz. A but have not been inseifted 
in the present table. 

The names of the Sbmalyanc letters^ corresponding as they do with 
those of the Hebrew and Pkcemdan, obviously indicate its SsmUio origin ; 
and no doubt can exist that these constitute the character, anciently known 
among the Arabs as Al Musnad, or the propped ; being in many cases 
not materially different from the Hebrew and Syriac characters, having 
only the addition of foot props. This and other forms of the Arabic al- 
phabet, including the Kujict was borrowed from the Phoenician and He^ 
brew letters, that were in current use among the Jews from the second 
century before Christ to the seventh of the Christian era. Michaelis in 
his Grammatica Syriaca, pp. 22, 23, correctly asserts, << Quo tempore 
Arabes a Syria literas sumserunt mutuas, quod factum est Muhammedis 
aetate, seculo Septimo ineuute aut paulo antea, tres modo vocales habuisse 
Syros necesse est, tot enim ab illis acceperunt Arabes, Fatha, Kesre, Bum- 
mOy quas et Cuphica jam scriptio habuit, totidemque vocales, literis ipsis 
mnexas Sabiorum seu Galelosorum alphabetum babet. The Hawaiywricy 
lik^l^ character of the Palmyrene inscriptions^ seems altogether defi- 
cieM in vowel signs, which as Dr. Wall satisfactorily shews were not in 
use when the Septuagint version of the Bible was made ; all the letters Of 
the Hebrew text being, at this time, employed as signs of syllables, begin- 
ning with consonants and Ending with vowels.* The letters of die slpfih- 
bet were all consonental, inclusive of of Arabic, ot the 

AiUy Alify Waw^ and Yad of the Hebrew and Syriac, which were term^ 
ed quiescent in the pointed texts of the Bible ; but were aftetwardl 
ployed as vowel signsy as seen, from the Hamaiyaric inscriptions^ by a 

* Examination of the ancient orthograf^by of foe Jews, and of the Oflginel 
state of the text of the Hebi^Nr Bible, by Charles William Wall, 0. Df pjrb&saor 
of Hebrew m the University of Dublin, vol 11 p. 271. 
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of these with the corresponding words in Arabic. The Sy- 
riliip had a# first cMily three vowels, corresponding to the same in Arabic ; 
bu% as the%^ara^ advanced in translating the Bible and other works into 
Grcsltf they endeavoured to express all the sounds of the proper Greek 
names,, substituting at first five Greek vowels, and subsequently carrying 
them as far as seven;* which number were also adopted by the Ethiop^ 
eans on the transfer of the Hamaiywric character to the shores of 
Axum. The quiescent letters of both the Atahic and Eikiopic alpha^ 
heis possess no sound in themselves, till animated by points; and the Waw^ 
on the coins of the Maccabees, A or the Hebrew toaw so modified is 
found to retain this character ’in some other inscriptions, such as the 
Bactrian Pali, from Shah Baa Ghari; which, as can be clearly shewn, 
had a kindred origin with the Pehlvi writing on the Persian monuments 
of Nahhshi Rustam, Nakhshi Rajib, and Takhti Bustan, and are close- 
ly allied to the letters of the Palmyrene inscriptions ; of which the first 
dates not earlier than the year 135 of our era. The opinion of Dr. Wall, 
therefore, *Hhat it was from reading Greek that the Jews learned the use 
of vowel signs, and in consequence applied three of their letters occasion- 
ally to this use, precisely in the same manner as the cognate letters were 
afterwards employed in unpointed Syriac, and are, at this moment, em- 
ployed in unpointed Arabic,”f is so consonant to truth and the practice 
followed in the Hamaiyaric inscriptions from Southern Arabia, as to bring 
home to us conviction, that, while the Hamaiyaric is a derivative from 
Phoenician, it at the same time employed four additional characters to ex- 
press the Greek consonental sounds of Zeta, t Eta, r\ ]\ w and Psi, xp 
as apparent in the comparison made of the several alphabets. Along with 
this adoption of Greek vowels and additional consonental characters, 
the Hamaiyaric and Bthiopic alphabets use, as numbers, certain figures de- 
rived from the numerical system of Greek letters. 

If the opinions regarding the origin of the Hamaiyaric and Bthiopic 
alphabets be corteet, and of which I entertain not a doubt, it will follow 
as a matter of course that the Hamaiyaric inscriptions from Aden, and 
those transteted Art. IV, should be read from left to right, like mo- 

♦Gramuiatica Syriaca Joanni» Duvidis Michaelis, p. 24, et Bibliotheca 
Orieritalis AssCmaai Tom. 1 p. 522. 

t Wall’s examination of Jewish Orthography, vol. Up. 221. 
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dern Ethwpie\ and 'made u«e of diactiticil points, soch as appoar lo 
been introduced into Syriac by the Nestorian Cbriatiaba. Tbe Efeicjiic 
inacriptions, on the reverse of the Greek tablet at Axum, published in Mr. 
Salt's voyage to Abyssinia;* and written in precisely the same character 
as the Hamaiyaric of Southern Arabia, read from left to rights and: re- 
cord that John, Bishop of Ethiopia, taught from the neighbourhood of 
the River (Nile) the Sabeans of Hazraraaa. He is the same John who 
was sent, as appears, into Ethiopia, duringthe reign of the Emperor Jus- 
tin A. D. 521, in order to settle the Christian faith of that country, and 
was accompanied by several missionary assistants. This and other facts 
give probability to the opinion that the Hamaiyaric of inscriptions, in 
Southern Arabia, are of comparatively modern origin, and cannot, at the' 
utmost, have an antiquity beyond 200 years before the birth of Christ ; 
when, on the coins of the Maccabees, we find many Hebrew letters cognate 
with those of the Hamaiyaric inscriptions. The language of those now 
translated is a mixture of Ghiz and modern Arabic ; and as the ad- 
jectives, found in the inscriptions, are formed on the principles of Ethiopic 
Grammar, while the preposition Ba^ used both in Persian and Ethiopic is 
found in them, it must necessarily follow that these inscriptions can be but 
little anterior to the commencement of the Christian era, and are, in all pro- 
bability, several centuries after it, when the Hamaiyaric sprung from the 
Phoenician, altered to express Greek vowels and proper names. 

The comparatively modern origin of the Hamaiyaric alphabet may be 
also deduced from what we know regarding the origin of the Coptic ; 
which, cannot be traced back further than the 1st Century of our era, 
though the language itself existed at an earlier period. When the early 
Christians translated the Bible into Coptic, the versions of it from the 
Septuagint were written from left to right ; and where Coptic bounds could 
not be expressed by Greek letters of similar force, additional Coptic letters 
were used. In this manner seven additional Coptic characters, were added 
to the 24 letters of the Greek alphabet ; exhibiting, in this respect, a re- 
markable similarity with the practice pursued in the Hamaiyaric characters, 
and in the translation of the Scriptures from Greek into Ethiopic. We 
not onl/ observe this anology between the systems of the two alphabets, 
but can distinguish an almost identity of character between the seven ad- 


* Salt’s voyage to AbysSinia. 
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0^ tbe O^ptic alphabet and those similar found in Ethiopic. 
TJhp JbUa^^^ letters not in the Greek aljihabet, ISTHfl &2C6^ # 
or $Kf$ h S} St will, on a comparison with the alphabetical table of 
the Hantaiyaric here submitted, be found to be almost identical in character. 

The Semitic origin of the Hamaiyaric letters, and their derivation from 
thdPhmnician may be yet farther accounted for by what Masudi in his 
Golden meadows, and other Arabic historians relate, that iJie descendants 
of Kha(|Ln or Yoktan, inhabiting Southern Arabia, used the Surpmif or 
Syriac language, previous to the amalgamation of the several dialects now 
constituting the Arabic language, which probably derived its title, poste- 
rior to the Exodus, from the Hebrew Arab, signifying a mixed peo- 
‘^ple. Philostorgius further relates that Syrians were settled in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Ethiopic ocean, Ad marisrubri inquit exteriorum sinrni 
sinistro latere degunt Axumita, ex vocahulo Metropolis ita appelloH : 
urHum enim caput Auxumis dicitur. Ante hos atUem Auxamitas, 
Orientem versus^ ad extimum pertingentes Oceanum, dccolent %ri, ab 
eorum quoque regionum incoUs ita dicri. Etenim Alexander Macedo 
eos ex Syria abductoSt illic collocavit : qui quidem patria Syrorum 
lingua etiamnum utantur r And Strabo notices that towards Arabia 
Felix in the Indian Ocean, there were Colonies of Sidonians, Syrians, and 
people of the island of ArwadL* 

I must therefore dissent from an opinion expressed in a late publication, 
on the Historical Geography of Arabia, that the Hamaiyaric characters 
only consist of 20 letters, or can be the first alphabet of mankind.f Mr. 
Forster terminates his observations with this remarkable conclusion, ‘‘there 
is every moral presumption to favour the belief, that, in the Hisn Ghorab 
insoriptions, we recover the alphabet of the world hejore the flood but 
neither Palaeography nor Philology will bear bim out in so unphilosophi- 
cal a conduaion. I may briefly recapitulate tlie chief points which argue 
against the correctness of his interpretation of the Aden, Hisn Ghorab, 
and Nakab«al-Hajar inscriptions. 1st. The Hamaiyaric inscriptions on the 
coast of Southern Arabia are precisely in the same character as the Ethio- 
pic inscriptions found on the opposite coast of Axum, and on the reverse 

♦ Bibliotheca Orientalis Aa^cjiiani, Tom, IV p. 603. 

t The Historical Geography of Arabia by the Revd, Chas. Forster, B. D. in 
2 vols. London, vol. U. p, 408. 
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of tho (3 reek Tablet tbal'e ; which dates tioi earBer than the 4th Century 
of our era. 2nd. The existence in Hkmaifyaric of three quiescenyeifcrs, 
used by the Syriac as vowels, and the change of Ain^ into ^ or u; a 
practice which had notexistehce prior to the cbminettcfement of the Chris- 
tian era. 3rd. The striking similarity between the amhnt Mmnaiyhricy 
and alphabetic characters of thfe Modern EtMopiCy which' had not 4n 
antiquity greater than the time of Frumentius, while the pTobtJbility is 
that it is considerably later, or about A. D. 508, when Philoxenus trans- 
lated the Scriptures into Syriac, and adopted the system of the Greek 
vowels. 4th. The introduction into Hamaiyaric of three, if not four, ad- 
ditional letters to express Greek sounds, which differed from those of the 
Hebrew or Phoenician. 5th. The figure of a cross accompanies most of 
the inscriptions from Southern Arabia, and is very apparent below the 
Hisn Ghorab inscription, indicating its comparatively recent and Chris- 
tian character. Such seem to me .strong reasons for differing from Mr. 
.Forster, and from his system of reading the inscriptions from right to left, 
instead of from left to right as in modern Ethiopic. At some future time 
I will return to this subject. 


Art. IX. — Historical Researches on the Origin and Principles 
of the Bauddha and Jaina Religions : embracing thelead^ 
ing Tenets of their System, as found prevailing in various 
countries : illustrated by descriptive accounts of the Sculps 
tures in the Caves of Western India, with translations of 
the cave imeriptions from Kanari, Ajanta, EUora, Nasik, 
Sfc. indicating the connexion of these caves with the Topes 
and Caves of the Panjab and Afghanistan. By Jawtes Bir»; 
Esq., F. R. G. S. Mem|[>I^r of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
of the Bombay Medical Service. 

ANAZ.rSIS. 

On looking at the Indian provinces, where unquestionable Bauddha 
monuments remain, we are surprised at the great extent of country, over 
which this religion was spread ; and view with wohder the reBcs which 
mark its former existence : scattered as they are from the caves of Balkh 
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Bamuin; and the In^us ii^estward, to th^ confines of Nepal and the Gan- 
ges eaatwaid ; ^rom Kashmir and the sources of the Jelum, on the north, 
to Ihe soutiern promontarv of Cape Comorin, and the island of Ceylon. 
T^he state and principles of this religion, as now found existing in Cey- 
lon, lave been well illustrated and examined by the late Honorable Mr. 
Tumour ; its condition and leading tenets in China, were learnedly ex- 
pounded by the late Mr. Remusat; Mr. Hodgson in his various papers 
on Nepal Buddhism, published in Prinsep^s Journal, has made us familiar 
with Bauddha religious literature in Nepal ; and Mr. Klaproth has per- 
formed for us a like service regarding that of Japan. But relative to the 
inscriptions written in Prakrit^ and found on the monuments and caves 
of this ancient i*eligion throughout India, little or no information has 
been conveyed to us beyond what is contained in the brilliant discoveries 
of the late Mr. James Prinsep, on the subject of Asoka’s monuments, 
and the observations of William Erskine, Esquire, on the remains of the 
Buddhists in India, published in the 3rd Volume of the Bombay Li- 
terary Society’s Transactions. Our selections from the present work, 
therefore, though desultory, will be of interest to those general readers, 
who take some pains to inform themselves regarding the former state of 
India, both under its Hindu and Mahommedan rulers. 

h has been ascertained, beyond doubt, that the earliest grammar of the 
Pall language, in which the greater body of Bauddha literature was writ- 
ten, was composed in the Dekhan; and it is a subject worthy of learned in- 
vestigation to determine the relative antiquity of the Banskrit and Pali 
grammatical systems ; with w^hich question the comparative antiquity of 
the Brahianical and Bauddha religions is closely connected. In the pub- 
lii^kion from which arc now about to cjuote, the author, for the better 
ini^esllgatlon of his subject, has done so under the following heads 
i fecriptldn of the principal excavations of Western India. 

Seconf^,^a isketchuf the system of Buddhism, as it prevails in Ceylon, 
Burmah Slam Tibet, Tartary and China. 

irA«>4 Vans|^tidn^ of the Western Cave inscriptions, and the con- 
nexion of lihek with Buddhism as it now prevails in other countries. 

FourtJ^ Ohsemtions on the symbolical marks preceding the* inscrip- 
tions ; thei^ similitude to those on the coins found west of the Indus and in 
the PanjdhJ and on the connexion between the Topes^ or Buddhist mau- 
solea of these countries, and the Western Caves. 
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Fifth, The history Buddhism 

Under the first head he describes the exoairations of Karli^ Kan^ Ni^ 
sik, Junir, Auningabad, Mabar, Ajant^i piora» Badami^ aud Mi£ai|a* 
laiapur. The caves generally consist of two classes. *^In the fii^t of thehi 
the objects of worship, represented by the scul|itttres, are Confined to per^ 
sonages and manilestations of the deity bdonging to the lim^ier and 
more philosophical form of Buddhism, which seems to have prevailed at 
its origin ; in the second, the variety and modifications of objects wor^hljp^ 
ped have reference to the more complicated and extended Brahmanical 
Pantheon, the Sakta form of Hinduism, the worship of Siva Bbairtiva* in 
conjunction with his consort Umaf or Parvati. The former, characterized 
by simplicity of design and execution, consist of one or more arched tem- 
ples, which contain the Dehgop^ or stone spire of an hemispherical form : 
and these are surrounded by flat roofed excavations, in which are found 
one or more sitting images of Buddha, a number of small cells, and 
sometimes broad benches running round the apartments, shewing that 
such were dedicated to the use of a monastic fraternity, and the education 
of disciples, who had abandoned the world in order to submit to religious 
discipline. These temples are further distinguished by having long in- 
scriptions in a language, which is neither pure Pali nor Samhriti though 
approaching sufficiently near either to be intelligible through their medi- 
um : and the character in which it is written differs but little from that of 
the inscriptions on A^okds pillars ; which was in use we know during the 
third century B. C, To this class belong, as would appear, the caves of 
Karli, Kanari, Aurungabad,Nasik, Junir, Mahar on the Bankut river, and 
the southern ones at Ellora. The large excavation at Kanari, in the vi- 
cinity of Bombay, is further distinguished by having in front of it, on a 
ledge of the mountain, several small mounds, or burying places of j^a- 
hats^ or Saints, viho were tenants of the caves. One of these, a dilap- 
idated pyramidal building of eiurth and atone, was opened by me in 1839 ; 
when two copper urns containing human ashes were found. In one of the 
vmm there was a small gold box, containing a fragment of white cotton 
rag, accompanied by a pearl, a ruby, and some small pieces of gold : in 
the oth^r there was a silver box along with the ashes. The most intemt- 
ing relics however discovered on this occasion were two copper plates, one 
of which bore an inscription in the character of the caves, and the 
other in a more florid writing, similar to that of the Chatiisgmh and 

10 
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JSmm inseriptkms t^e 6lli and 9th centuries ; which has been aptly 
d^t^hated the^ character, and from which the alpha- 

heti nf tl^ southern Pemnsuk were derived. The last part of this 
int^iptiem cont^ tfaeBauddha creed es inscribed on the base of the 
inpge fton cm the stone extracted from the Thupa at Sar*> 

naih^ near Benares; identifying these as Bauddha Mausolea, with 
which the Thupas of the Punjab and Kabul are in other respects an- 
alogous. 

«<The second class of excavations, to which belong the nine middle 
caves of Ellora, those at Mephanta and Badami^ are characterized by a 
more florid and laboured style of sculpture, representing groups of 
many armed figures of Vishnu and Biva in their various avatars ; minia- 
ture scenes of battles from the sacred epics, the Ramayana^ and Maha-^ 
hmat\ triad figures Oti Biva in union with the female principle, or Vfna; 
and stone lingas in the recess. A greater grandeur of design and spirit 
of execution is observable in the figures of this class than in the simpler 
sculptures of the earlier Bauddha College, such as Kanari ; and exag- 
geration is resorted to in order to give energy to the suggestions of ima- 
gination on subjects of religion to which they refer. Their architec- 
tural character too, from which the style of the ancient Hipdu temples 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries, A. D. has been derived, would not 
IndiGate that such is the early efforts of a rude people, emerging from 
barbarism, but rather that it has been matured by experieime : and that 
though the types of fiudcfliism and Baivism were, net radically different, 
when the two religions emanated from a oomnm system, yet the things 
here typified embrace so mai^ Brahmanical combinations, that the very 
presence of Saiva symbols and images, in^ruetures exclusively Bauddha, 
imply, that when such were executed, the tenets of both religions were 
matter of high debate in the civil society of India. The comparatively 
few inscriptions found in this ekes of caves, and the nearer approach of 
the letters to the present alphabets of the southern Peninsula, point out 
the more modern origin of the structures : while the smaller number of 
cells for the priests, compared to the extent of these caves, shew that 
they were less places of tranquillity and retirement, for monastic establish- 
ments, than of public resort and pilgrimage, or Tirihas^ for the great 
mass of the ^people. ^ 

** The caves of Ajanta are of a character intermedkte between these 
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tw 0 classes of fossesaiBg iiiiii$]i df tile extent and grandeur 

of tlie latter, but without the aaine traoes of Hiuduism^ oi* 

Tantrika prinoipies^ that are found engrafted Buddlusin at 1^^ 
Many of the Bauddha figures would here, however, afifMear to be di^tiil* 
gakhed by the symbolkal representation oCparlicnakr animds ai^ thinp^ 
which indicate some deviation fronv the wginal worsMp ci jhiddhm Sm» 
%a, and may be the origin of the Bauddha adaptation tif4&kya*ar€l^gioti 
to Vaishnava principles, as explained in the Sri Bhagavata ; by wbidk 
the different descents and forms of the deky, as Vislma^ are made the 
origin of the Jain saints. The images in the different caves are chariu> 
terizedby being represented naked, or covered by a robe, and Ikive di»^ 
tinguishing marks engraved on the pedestals, or Sinkasan ; mch. as tlie 
ape, the lotus, the wild cow, the antelope, the goat, and the kumbkm ot 
jar ; which are the appropriate symbols of the Jain saints, Abhimandanu, 
Padmaprabha, Vasupujaya, Santi, Kunthi, and Malli. .. The Bauddha re- 
ligion of Nepal acknowledges indeed many forms of Buddha, mortal and 
celestial ; but the presence of the Jain symbols, on the pedestals of the 
images at Ajanta, their clothed and naked representations, similar to the 
Swetambara and Digambara images of the Tirthankaras, and a sculpture 
of Garura, supporting the roof of one of the caves, have suggested to 
me the opinion, that while some of the neighbouring excavations at Ellora 
were dedicated to Tantrika principles and Saiva mythology, ei^rafted on 
Buddhism, those of the more primitive Bauddha caves at Ajanta, skew 
corruption from admixture with the more congenial principles of the 
Vaishnava faitk 1 give this opinion more with a view of future reseaieli, 
by those who may find leisure for investigating the native literature and 
annals of the Jains^ than under the conviction that it is one admitting of 
proof ; but as the Vaishnava and Saiva faiths divided the popufar-tnind 
of Indi^ from the fifth to the tenth centuries of our era, the opmion k 
worthy of consideration . TJ'he larger inscriptions too at. Ajanta, thou|(h 
they may he long posterior to the excavatkms, are dosely allied by the 
character of their alphabet, to tlm inscriptions of 

^andfuintb centuries, which have been already noticed*’* ^ ^ i; 

Regarding the architecture of the caves, the aiRhor remarks, >^Profe8«<^ 
Heeren is of opinion that the style of modem Hindu architecture talms^ft^ 
origin from the pyramid; but on looking at the genei^ characlet^c^^ 
architecture, as developed in % temples erected^ 
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ceatary ^rfour era, l am rather dis* 
poaod to coiicliide, that the ihodel from which they derive dieir origin is 
thcrM# 08 i|^ Mhffkefi as soen in plate Vlv The architecture the caves 
is possessing much of the colossal 

giliodiito the Egyptian style ; with which, in the general 

it possesses a of design: the shafts of the pillars being 

dnoltir^^ at intervals, by bands of three or more rings, or decorated, in 
otl^r respects, hy the spaoes between the bands being reeded and sculp- 
tured with figures. The coltunns too have rarely any distinct base, mid 
exhibit examples of doable capitals, peculiar to Egyptian architecture ; the 
square member of the cave pillars being sculptured with a figure of 
Buddha, as seen in plate XV, instead of the heads of Ims as observable 
on the sides of the Egytian capitals." 

The individual excavations are then described ; and in the introduction 
to the work, and head, 

MxmvaMons of AjafUOy — we find the following observations- « These 
monuments which I have classed as intermediate between the simple 
Bauddha caves, and those which have been termed Brahmanical, by Mr. 
Erskinei are nearly as magnificent and extensive as those of EUora; 
which must, however, be reckoned of later origin, and mark the change of 
faith among the people of Western India from simple Buddhism to^Bai- 
vism, and the orthodox system of Hinduism which is now pfi^iideiitj 

^^ThOse excavated temples^ known by the name of the Oaves of Ajanta, 
or the pass, are situated about three mticB south-westward of the village 
of FardapuTf which lies at the bottom of the leading from Auran- 
gabad into the province of Ehondeih. The bod of a mountain torrent, 
winding through the i rodsy betto of a ravine, leads to a deep and nar- 
ri>w dell; where the perpendicular face of the rock may be between two 
and three hundred Ibet In h^bt, at tbe place where the caves commence. 
The repeOjlii^ ^^doUbltdga of the rari seem to cut of this sequestered 
spot from alt cCmmuidoalian with the world ; and the dell at its further 
eatromity iuiri%»ws into a chasm, which is shut out, on either side, by 
precipices of ro<& at least a Imndred^^ a^^ feet high, where a cascade 

of seventy or dghty feot^ after a deep and capacious bason at 

the botlomr overfioWs to form Ibu rocky torrent, just described, whidi 
is dry dmbig the memths^^^^o^ April and May. The sides of the ravine;, 
wheiu not $red^tou% yood; and the features of the 
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soeiteryt if aot fire ofprjyid 

solitude peculiarly etrildiitf. 

The eaves eve silmled in the mvine on tibe «%ht isjdxt^ at abo#^ onn 
third of its height | end fiidlowipgr the windii^ «ourie of ki from^eaU^ 
westward about a quarter ofa mtbi describe mote a 

circle* Those which were aeoessiWe i and visited .m% dniinf^ the ,tmt 
weather of 18iJ8> nmeiiitiised to twenty ^tJiTo ; b^ iqme^ ne? opoe* hipe 
been since discovered. Four of these are arched ines cwtabriiirfdhe 
dekgopi and the others are flat roofed” ^ ISm fopmer lore gemmae 
ChaitgaSf or temples dedicated to^dfi M^Mha^ asin’Nepai« the ol^» 
are generally Vikarmy or fnenasticanstitntions for the ascetii^ in many 
of which are found images of Suifidia sealed on Uirones^ here sculptmed 
with devices of diflerent animals, now the distin^shing marks of the 
Jain saintS) and perhaps appropriated to the different manifestations of 
Buddha. Since my visit a subscription was raised to remove obstruc* 
tions and make pathways to the caves, and two new caves were thus dis- 
covered, 

“The following drawings^ which were made and lilhographedby a native 
artist, convey a tolerably aocurate idea of the style of painting and the 
subjects of the scenes ; which represent rural processions, love and mar* 
riage, the stormuig of forUfications, and groups of women in various 
attitudes, particularly in the one 4f perfprming T^patgUy or religions 
austerity, on the Amn Siddko^ or hiriy bed of the ascetic. In others of 
the scenes, teachers are repiesented instrui#ig their C&^las or scholafs» 
in the art of mental ahitractlon, or by meditating on the bltm 

lotus; six JB^ddia^^ of wM4i S^mrn is the riatb? tire 

seen springing divinely from the lotus, d^nother of the psintings repr©*^ 
sents the contest of the Amras to get back thoi lavished daugbtm:’^ of 
their king, who had been carried to the F<w«irtw#oi Iisdteii,^ or 
of ihdraf an account of which is o<mmumeatedin’^r?lJpha^^ syStiha 
g£ Buddhism. In the sculptures most # the %nres Jmv# curled or 
^ like hair, and their heads are generally covered bgrudaias^^ The SM© are 
similarly represented in the paintings* wbich^ ar^euocnted ** aUa 
on a oompcBiition of white calcareous earrii and smoothed Siae]|f 

over with a thit coating of ohoonsi or tufrnmm fomadmJlili^ 

The women are always drawn withoi^ any eQvming ,to the ind 

their drapery has the form of ofotticmit Mowi psi* of which 
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in instances over the left shonWer, leavings the i%ht breast bare. 

The dress of the men is nearly similar to that of the women, and the 
figures of both are painted black, blue, and other colours, among which 
howe'er a yellow, or copper brown, is the prevailing one. Several animals 
as horses, elephants, and bullocks highly ornamented, are depicted ; and 
some visitors remarked that three horses yoked abreast in a carriage were 
observable. A grave figure with curled hair, thick lips, and lobe ears, 
sometimes appears amongst the paintings, and is evidently of a character 
entirely different from the figures around him ; and this with the striped 
petticoats of the women suggests an opinion that the people who execu- 
ted the paintings were the subjects of the most illustrious prince of the 
Indies, named the Bulhara^ who was kiftg of Maharmi-aUadan^ or of 
those who have their ears bored, and that the inhabitants were subjects of 
the kingdom of Calabar, who were dressed in those sorts of striped gar- 
ments which the Arabs call Fauta. 

The Buddhas here represented, seem to be of all nations and colours, and 
have each a nimbus round their head similar to that round the heads of 
Christian saints, and which was not introduced we know previous to the 
establishment of our era. The people who frequented these reli^btti 
shrines must have had an extensive acquaintance with various nai^iipiis ; 
and the nicely combed and curled hair of the women, whose locks, bnau^t 
down in ringlets over the ears, descending on the neck, withithe dress 
or fillet which surrounds the brow like a muslin band, add Hie high tiara 
of the chiefs or princes, loaded with pearls, indic^t^trai^i^cial taste and 
habits at the time when these paintings were exelM^* Some visitors have 
remarked that Grecian military costumes werer^to be seen, but I did not 
observe any such at my visit, and the imly thing of this kind which has 
come to my notice is the head covering of one of the figures drawn for 
me by ’JProfessor Orlehar, and which certainly has a very close resemblance 
to the Grecian helnaet Mr. Orlebm*, in an account of these caves kindly 
communicated to me, remarks that these psuintings are not historical, 
hut seem intended to convey moral instruction, and that in the Indo 
Bauddhist system, education was a primary object. In one of the Deh- 
gop caves, a female worshipper of Buddha is painted in the act of teach- 
ing, surrounded by a group of smaller figures who are attentively listen- 
ing, and among whom one seems to be a Brahman. In several of the 
scenes, representing masters teaching their scholars, the modern Sann^asi 
of the Hindus is observable. 
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There is ime large paintiiig already reffeited te, represetiiling a siege. 
Mr. Orlebar remarics ihat, on the fore ground from the left, the toieging 
army is seen in advance, and consists of eleiphants, infhntry, and W 
under the wall of the town. Within the walls the king is seated hti Ms 
throne and surrounded by attendants; white some of the besieged are 
throwing themselves down from the wall en the enemy ; some ara defend- 
ing, and some have already alighted ; and of these one spirited gi*oup re- 
presents a struggle between two of the besiegtrs, afnd a Warriof WhbsO 
dishevelled flowing hair shews that he has just alighted, and bthers are bn 
their knees begging for quarter. The wall in its construction is as sin- 
gular as the defence of it. It consists of a series of peaked battlements, 
in which there are no loop holes. The besieged are here represented 
with fair European countenances, while some of the besiegers are dark. 
The infantry of the latter are armed with a shield and sword, of a curi- 
ous form, and with a short spear. Those mounted on elephants have 
spears, or bows and arrows ; but their dress is generally scanty and they 
have apparently no defensive armour. The whole appears, as 1 have al- 
ready said, to be an attempt of the Amrs to get back the ravished 
daughter of their king from the heaven of Indra. 

Besides these, there are domestic scenes, seraglio scenes, processions, 
and portraits of princes, larger than the rest. There is an Abyssinian 
black prince seated on a bed along with a fair woman, to whom he appears 
to be married ; here a fair man is dressed in a robe and cap like that of a 
monk or abbot, and there again, in other parts of the painting, are fe- 
males seated in flower gardens surrounded by attendants, or are seen sitting 
within small buildings, with light pillars, i-esemhling Chinese summer 
houses. Round the neck and aver the right arm of many figures, mate 
and female, the mystic triple necklace is disposed, while these hold in 
their hands the lotus, and appear as if engaged in the contemplation of 
some deep point of philosophy. Other figures, represented of a dark con*- 
plexion and with curled hair, are standing on the lotus, and hold in their 
hands the discus, or Chakra, which is one of the sacred emblems in the 
Phra Patha, or divine foot of Buddha, and is typical of eternity and uni- 
versal domination. We learn, from Captain Lowe, that, aeobrdihg to the 
Siamese ritual, the worshipper with uplifted folded hands is directed to 
enumerate it among the sacred emblems. The head dress of many of the 
figures, which is pyramidal, resembies the Persian tiara; and thofiigii less 
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pesiked than the Mukui, or crest of Buddha, depicted in the Phrabat, it 
may be here, as in the other, emblematical of the solar ray, being analo- 
gous, in this respect, to the winged crown on the obverse of the Sassanian 
coins of Persia, the reverse of which is remarkable for a fire altar, and 
two wheels, or Chakras, over the heads of the officiating priests. The spir- 
it bf polytheism is disposed to imitation, so that the legends and practices 
of one sect are often appropriated by another. We need not there- 
fore be surprised that the Bauddhists of Siam worship the sun, under the 
name of Pra as mentioned by Captain Lowe ; or that we should find 

pure Buddhism, on the west of India, early corrupted by an admixture of 
the SabeanandMagiari faith ;oi: blended, afterwards, as in Nepal, with the 
worship of Siva and Tantra rites. Shamanism, or the gross form of 
Buddhism, which exists among the Tartar tribes, is combined with astro- 
logical superstition of magic and sorcery ; and, if it differs in practice, is 
similar in its doctrine with the Kala Chakra system of Tibet, which has 
been already explained in a note on authority of De Koros. Whatever ap- 
jiarent differences may exist between the style of sculpture, and symbols 
which mark the alliance of one class of cave monuments with a period 
when primitive Bauddhist notions prevailed, and of those \^hfol refer 
another class of them to a time, when these notions, were corrupted by for- 
reign admixture ; such may be ascribed with more truth to the spirit of imi- 
tation and the accommodating teinper of superstition, than die possibi- 
lity of having derived their origin from rival sectaries, seejiposite to each 
other as were the Bauddhists and Brahmans. The cafes of the western 
coast are doubtless Bauddha, or Jain ; and of tfie latter only a few re- 
mains are to be met with at Ellora, which may be posterior to the corrup- 
tion of pure Buddhism by Tantrika principles. 

Among the paintings at Ajanta there are several portraits ; one of 
which is a Raja on his knees performing his devotions, and there are 
other four placid faces of men and women. The hair of the women is 
tied by a bandeauv after the fashion of the women on the Garrow hills 
near Bhi^alpur ; who are described by Mr. Elliot as having their hair 
bound with a three inches long, so as to keep it back from their 
foreheads, though g^erally it is tied with a string on the crow^i of the 
head. There is also a portrait of a Uon monstrosity not unlike an Egyp- 
tian sphynx. It is deemed by a cap being given to the curling hair of 
its head, and a gir& to its body, and has doubtless some emblematic 
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meaning, as it appears at tbe ^of a Bpddha ai:aMi% en ijm leaves of 
the lotus, below whioh thb ^my heOdOd Hag is paihted. 

Besides these there is a hunting scenO, wherein dogs are reprlse^tid 
with collars and short tails, and horses with saddles not unliite what^^ 
see in Europe. The borders and patterns oh the bf the caves are 
extremely well painted, and many of ^em are even tasteful elfe^aiit. . 
Some of the colors are fresh as when they were drst kid W 
the light blue, but the red has generally faded into a dirty bTown.'^' 

Cuves of EUora, These magnificent monuments, which belong tb 
the second class of excavations, are next described, and under this hehd 
we find some preliminary observations regarding points of doctrihfe, 
wherein the Bauddha and Jaimt sectaries agree or differ, from which 
the religious sculptures belonging to these particular sects may be sippro- 
priated to each of them. We quote the following ; — “The two heterodox 
sectaries of Buddha and Jina agree in placing within the limits of sOUth 
Bahar, and its immediate vicinity , the locality of the death and apotheosis 
of the last Buddha^ and of the last Jina ; disavow the vedasy land deities 
of the Hindu Pantheon ; lived originally in a state of celibacy in religious 
societies, or monasteries, as we learn from the fables of the Pancha 
Tantra ; select their priests from among the children of all branches of 
the community; have preserved for their sacred language the P&H 6t 
Prakrity a dialect closely resembling the Magadhi or vernacular tbngue 
of South Bahar ; have nearly the same traditional chronology for the 
origin of the two sects; do noteat after sunset, and sweep the spot on 
which they sit down from their regard for the preservation of animal life. 
Both sects agree too in holding the doctrine of eternal atoms, which aie 
the elements, earth, water, fire, and air ; and which become the world’a 
cause when in a state of aggregaticUi, Und of its dissolution when univer- 
sally separated. This opinion they maintain in common with the Waiii^ 
shika school of Hindd philosophy, of which Kunada is the author; and 
which is controverted by the more Orthodox opiriidhs of the Vedd^s 6t 
the followers of the Mimunsa phiksophy. Though this informatibn, rei 
garding their early opini<ms, is obtained frcnu the Controversial di^Ukl- 
tions of their Brahmanical adversariee,^!; is essentially correct ; and sUCh 
opinions are perhaps more original than thoi^'how piovailihg amoU^* the 
Bauddhas of Nepal ; who, according to Mr. Hodgson, admit the Pamcka 
Bhuta or five elements, of which the five Dhyani or celestial Buddhaa 
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arejpersomfications. The Nepakse also admit Manasa and DActrma, 
or the sentient principle and condition of meritj as the sixth Dkyani 
Suddka, hiri as these last do not appear to have been admitted by the 
earlier Baudidha sectaries in India, nor were such opinions mixed up with 
the Saiva and Sakta ritual in Nepal, until a later period, we should be 
cahtious in drawing* the inference that such were parts of original practi- 
cal Buddhism ; and the conclusion seems more rational that such Tantra 
rites and symbols were grafted on Bauddha speculation, was the case 
we know with the G^ut^ the seventh and last portion of the Kah- Gyur 
or great scri||tural collection of Tibet. The first volume of this portion 
was introduced from the north it is said, into India, during the tenth 
century, and into Tibet during the eleventh/' * 

Succeeding these observations we find an analysis of the character of 
various sculptures, met within three separate classes of caves at Ellora, 
called the northern, middle, and southern. The first range consisting of 
the Adi-naiha^ Jaggann<Uha^ Paruhrama^ and Indra Sabhas, with 
some minor excavations now nearly filled up with earth, have been called 
JBauddha or Jaina by Mr. Erskine. To these succeed the Dumar-lena 
Jan^wmm^KumaTwara^ GhanayNilkantkaiRameswarai Kailas^ Daa 
Avatar^ and RM Ravan, which have been thought Brahmanical works, 
and belonging to this religion. The last or southern rf^ng^, consisting of 
the Tin^-loka or Tin-tala, the Po-tala or Dukhya^ar, Viswakarma, 
and the group of caves, called Dehreh-wara, are purely Bauddha ones^ 
and similar to those of Kanari and Karli*' 

Of the individual excavations Kailasa is thus decribed: — “ It is the 
most extensive and wonderful structure at Ellora, consisting of a Pagoda in 
fow of a cone, about one hundred feet high» standing in a vast area of 
nearly four hundred feet in depth, and connected by two bridges and ela- 
boxate sculptures on an elegant portico ; the upper story of which, rising 
above the gateway, contains the Nandi ( Siva's hull, ) and appears to have 
been intended as a room for the accommodation of the hand of musicians 
that attended at great festivals. On passing the gateway below, the visi- 
tor enters the area, and proceeding under a small bridge comes to a solid 
square mass of stone ; the sides of which are sculptured with ^various 
figures, and support a room above, connected with the balcony of the 

* See Analysis of the Kab-Q-y nr, by H. H. Wilson. Journal A. 8. vol. 1. 
p.386. 
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gateway. The western face of this basement £as a sculptured representa- 
tion of what the Brabmans eall Lakshmi seated on the lotus, and ^a^ered 
by the trunks of two elephants, similar to a sculpture of the same goddess 
from Mabamalaiapur, given by Eh". Babington in plate VIII of his report 
on these interesting structures. Brahmliiiical identification of ibis sculp- 
ture, as the Sahtt among Smm !%ures, would show bow nearly ibe 
original creed of Bauddfaas and Brahmans approecbed each other f and 
though most of the sculptures of Kailasa belong, as will be seen, to the 
favored religious sectarism of Siva, the statue of the goddess is here re- 
presented agreeably to Bauddha ideas, ^hich recognize the female divini- 
ty, Adi-Prajna^ or Adi^ Dharma, as symbolized by the lotus^ or yom\ 
and manifested in Nepal as ( jalsa-rupa ) or the form of water."* On 
either side of this figure the passage opens right and left into the area, 
where are standing stone statues of two elephants, one of which is head- 
less. Having passed these we are conducted to a second passage under 
another small bridge, that connects the upper room of the stone base- 
ment before mentioned with the body and upper story of the 
great temple. Two gigantic statues, siraflar to the usual representa- 
tions of Buddha, are to be seen under the bridge at the second passage, 
and are usually named Raja JBhoja and Ghatotkacha ; the latter of 
whom is mentibned, by the Mahahharaty as the natural brother of the 
Pandus, Two flights of steps lead from the first passage to the upper 
room which con^ins the Nandi, and is furnished with two doors and 
two windows. Opposite the latter there are two stone obelisks rising 
from the area below, and from this room, which is on a level with 
three small apartments over the gateway, the visitor may cross over the 
second bridge, and enter, ( by a handsome open pprtico raised on lion 
pillars,) the grand apartment of the temt)lfe, which is supported by two 
rows of pillars. Two projecting portions, or balconies from the latter* 
appear to have been once connected, by a bridge, with smaller temples 
in the upper part of the scarped rock that encloses the area below. 
The hall of the great temple is about sixty six feet by fifty five in mea- 
surement, and the height of the ceiUng varies from sixteen to seventeen 

* Mr Hodgson’s Notes on his sketoh of Buddhism. Trans. R. A. 8. vol. 11 
page 249-253. In plates XX J1 and XXX of the Ajanta drawings, women are 
represented pouring water over the devotees, to remind them , a* appeafi, oi 
this essential principle of their faith. 
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a doorwuy leads to a recess Contaming the 
aiid the oatcr wall of the temple is sculptuied with a profiiston 
of hi^er^ of a battle, which refers, as wouM appear^ to the 

war |if 6ie the theme of the Mukobharat Iii« 

teribrly a doorway, ion each side of the recess contamiog the linffa^ leads 
toihi open idatform, where five smaller chapels rise in the form of a pyra- 
mid, and are elaborately sculptured with figures of the Hindu mythology* 
but contain no lingeLs* 

"l^ords cannot well convey an idea of this magnificent structure; on 
the right and^eft of which are several smaller excavations, in the upper 
part ofthe rbidiL enclosing the area ; and in rear of the temple, level with 
its base, three colonnades consisting of a single row of pillars, and cor- 
responding pilasters^ are seen between it and the northern, eastern, and 
southern scarps of the rock. Here between the pilasters, in the several 
compartments, are sculptured so many figures of the different divinities, 
as if they were ineant to represent the whole of the Hindu Pantheon. 
Those in the northern colonnade, distributed in twelve compartments, 
aic dedicated to the Saiva faith, and intended to represent its superiority 
to that of Vishnu, It is scarcely necessary here to enumerate the cha- 
racter of the several figures, as others have already done so, though not 
quite correctly ; and I may satisfy myself and the reader by only allud- 
ing to some of the principal. The first on this side is the sur- 
mounted by nine heads, which are those of the demon Ravdna support- 
ing the symbol, and who is said to have been so devoted a follower of 
Siva as to yield up nine of his heads to the service of this deity, and was 
about to sacrifice the tenth, that he might obtain immortality and uni- 
versal dominion. The remaining figures are chiefly various representa- 
tionsof and Parua/i/ nuinbef sWft^Ais a Bhakta, or follower of 
this deity ; and the one represents iStoa from the primi- 

tive llnga, ( pifiar of radiance,) when he revealed himself to his consort 
Pwrvdti or to slay the dempns Chanda and Manda, who, 

through. U^n granted by the di^^^ becoipe so powerful 

as to fill with and who, though once subdued 

by Devit were now exalted beyond her m%ht. In the easterff colons 
node there are nineteen compartments, containing figures that are also 
chiefly repre^ntatim|s Sivffs avatar^. In the eecondhe has assum- 
ed the form of Vimbhadra to destroy as appears jbakshds sacri- 
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ilce ; though the Brahman attendants call this the destruction of Tripuru 
Amr^^ one of the three demons destroyed by Maheswara. In the 
succeeding mie the same deity, as an archer^ is standing on a '"diaitiot 
drawn by horses ; and with his upper left hand holds the extended how, 
while the lower andthird hand, on the opposite side, supports Mie tiident 
An elegant sketch of both figures has been given^ by Captain iQrindlay, 
who calls the latter Jupadharatha^ meaning nothings more than die 
bearer of victory ; but which is here a representation of Sim going to 
battle against Jalandhara^ as related in the Padma Purana; and of 
which the legend will be found in Colonet Kennedy’s work on Hindu my- 
thology .f The sixth compartment contains a figure of VisJmu in the 
form of Narasinha, or a man lion, destroying the demon Hiranpakadpa, 
From the twelfth to the nineteenth compartment, Siva appears in his 
character of eight Bhairavas. The southern colonnade contains a 
similar number of compartments as that on the north side. In the first 
of these, a figure half male and half female, is represented with one breast, 
being the type of the two productive principles of nature, and only an- 
other form of Siva, called Ardha Nariswara* The third compart- 

* In all the Hindu legends regarding the destruction of demons, and vari- 
ed considerably in different works, there would appear to be a veiled meaning 
or allegory , relative to the efficacy of penance and abstraction, or piety and vir- 
tue, raising their votaries to superhuman power, hostile to the religion of the 
Vtdas, and the more recent introduction of the Saiva and Vishnava faith. The 
three demons here called Tripura, having received a boon from Brahma, ob- 
tained the construction of three cities, and had become so powerful as to oc- 
casion distress to the gods. Siva was applied to by tha immortals for the des- 
truction of the demons', but while their chief adhered to virtu© it was not al- 
lowable that this deity should slay them. The gods failing in their suit to 
next applied to Vishnu ; who, deluding the demons by heretical opinions 
propagated by a shaved head (or Bauddha,) dressed in dirty clothes and hold- 
ing in bis hand a pot and besom, brought down destruction on the inhabitauts 
of the city of Tripura, who hacf been initiated in the new doctrines. As the 
demons through the delusion of Vishnu had thus abandoned piety, Siva no 
longer hesitated to carry into effect the wishes of the gods; and accordingly 
destroyed the Tripura Asuras, Col. Kennedy in his Mythology has given 
the whole of this legend from the Siva Parana, and mentions also the vevsioii 
of it 88*related in the Bhagavato, 

» Hindu Mythology, page dSS. 

f The following passage, from the Linga Purana, translated by Col,^ Ken- 
nedy, in his Hindu Mythology, will familiarize the reader with the variety of 
epithets given to the forms of 5teo, and his consort Gauri, or Parvati 
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four heads grasping a pillar, and intended 
&!r JtiVig-ce. In the fourth 

mamr, h tearing out the bowels of JSTi- 
Kusipd ; and in the succeeding one he is sculptured sleeping on 
nr the DkaranidAam of the Jains, the serpent who supports the 
uniirerfle, and the well known representation of Vishnu m Narayana^ 
wfapis thus addressed in the first hymn of the fWa 

riouB Narayana, celestial light— Narayana, the univeml spirit— Nara- 
yanan, the supreme Biiitma, to thee he veneration.— Narayana, — God of 

“ Siva is the Supreme Being, and Gauri is his energy; Siva is the male, and 
Gauri the femate princtj^le of existence; Siva is the meaning, and Gauri the 
voice; Siva is the day, and Gauri the night; Siva is the sacrificer, aftd Gauri 
the sacrifice ; Siva is the heaven, and Gauri the earth ; Siva is the sea, and 
Gauri the tide; Siva is the tree, and Gauri the fruit; Siva is Brahma, and Gauri 
Savitri (the wife of Brahma); Siva is Vishnu, and Gauri Lakslirni ; Biva every 
mde, and Gauri every female being; actuality is Siva, potentially Gauri; a 
multitudiDOus sparks issue fron fire, so multitudinous forms of a two fold na- 
lure proceed from Siva and Gauri, of which the outward form is Gauri, but 
the spirit Siva ; the senses are Gauri and thei power of perception Siva ; in- 
tellection is Gauri, and the intellect is Siva ; the pedestal is G^ntri, and Siva 
is the lingam, the object of unceasing worship by men and gods ; ell things of 
a feminine nature are Gauri, and all of a masculine, Siva j Hlle three worlds 
are hut the form of Gauri, whose soul is Siva. Thus are Siva and Gauri the 
causes of all things, the preservers of this universe^ and thpse to whom the 
adoration of men ought at at all times to be devoutly addressed,” 

The prototype of the same goddess, in Egypt, appears to be Isis or Math, the 
mother goddess; who like Amhicay (motherly,) ot Parvatiy was named the 
mutidane habitation of Horus, or the recipient of productive power, and like 
the Hindu goddess^ is represented more in her physical than astral character : 
in which latter she becomes the J^anaia of the Ard*okra or Mithraic series of 
coins found in the Punjab, and was among the Persians and Greeks, the Queen 
o/ AsnUen, sometimes the moon ahd sometimes the planet Venus. The goddess 
(7si# (mother^ of India appears to have had appellations similarto those given 
tothp JSgyptii^ gpd<less ; and is called on the Ratkasy (or evolutions of form), at, 
Mahamalaispur, SAuvon Bhajana : or the mundane vessel. She is 

there depicted with only one breast being the masculo-ferainine principle of 
production, Hi. Babingten’s figures from the east side of the R^thas, 

No, 8. Trans : R. A/B. Vol 11 plate XVI). But 1 must not anticipate cou- 
elusions from tbe very interesting coins, Which have been 

discovered of late yeaifi in the north west of India ; to the illuitration of which 
1 propose to devote anotiier volume, calculated! hope to shed light on the 
History and Mythology of India. 
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gods, preserver of die iiiiiverse%~Narayaha eontemplator sopre^ to 
thee be veiieraiioii.-^Nli*«yaiia the supreme ve4a> the great wtsdota.^ 
Narayan^ thou art all things and manifestly present, to thee be VeiJe#i- 
tion, — Narayana, froia whom Brahma originated, fi^m Wh^ 
sprang*— Narayana, frcmi whom Indra was born, to thee 'bbveneratiim^ — 
Narayana, tho sun aa^ inooD — Narayana, light and 
visible in fire, to he veneration. — Narayant the object of vorishipy 
and the pious preeeptpr'r^Narayana, eternal eihiheipition. to thee be ve- 
neration.— Narayana, the chief end and accomplishment and happiness of 
all— Narayana, the sun and Vishnu, to thee veneration.” The seven 
heads of the Naga, or serpent, form a canopy over the head of the re- 
cumbent figure, as seen in the sitting images of Parswanathm; mi 
from its navel springs a lotus, on which Brahma sits. The whole must 
he intelligible to the reader from the substance of the hymn just quoted, 
shewing how intimately the primitive notions of Bauddhas and Bmh- 
mans were connected with the worship of the sun and sacrifice; till 
such gave way before abstract meditation and seclusion, with a tender re- 
gard for animal life. The last however, as the means of obtaining eman- 
cipation and final felicity, yielded to the preference given to the faith 
in particular divinities, of which there are strong indications in the sculp- 
tures we are now contemplating. The remaining figures have chiefly 
reference to the incarnations of VishnUy Ss stated in the Bhagavatu and 
Garura Puranas, regarding which I befoi'e hasarded a conjecture that 
the adaptation of primitive Buddhism to Vaisknava principles had given 
origin to the present form of the Jmna faith,* 

The sixth compartment contains a figure of Krishnci attended by 
cows, in his character of the cowherd of Vindrdvan; and which from 
its resemblance to that of the Apollo Nomios of the Gr^s, heaVo 
strong indication of a foreign origin. In the seventh, Vhknu is hurt- 
ing from his throne the gimCBaU, and traversing earth at a footstepi 
accOr^Hng to the l^Od that when Ae giant gave him, in his dwarf ava- 
tar, as much ground as he could cover in three steps^ he placed his feet 
on the three worlds. Ptshnu, in the Varaha pr incarnation 

of a hc^ raising up PrUkivh or the eardi, that had been siitaiOrged by the 
waters, is sculptured in the ninth compartment; and similar sculptures 


See page 75. 
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to thfSie just ipentioa^inay be seen among Dr. Babington's drawings 
from Malmnialaiapur. The tenth corapat^tment represents KrUAna shy^ 
ing the serpent JK!a%0| that had poisoned the pure and sacred river Yar 
muna, and caused the death of many of the cowherds of Vindravam 
The coincidence between this legend and that of the snake at Delpld> 
killed by the Pythian Apollo, must be more than casual ; and would lead 
one to conjecture that the tribe of the Yadavas, from which Krishnu 
sprung, was a northern one, having access to the mythological legends of 
Greece.* 

Chapter second is devoted to Bauddha opinions, and religious tenets 
in various countries ; and regarding the general principles of the Baud- 
dha religion, and the designation of the Bauddha sectaries^ we quote the 
following. “ Prior to the publication of Mr. Hodgson's essays, on 
Nepal Buddhism f much obscurity prevailed in the different accounts of 
this religious system; rendered yet more unintelligible by European 
authors haying blended the physical and moral parts of it, so as to leave 
litfle distinction between, what relates to the nature of a first cause, giv* 
ing origin to the world ; and what to the vital and human soul, produced 
for the expiation of sin, or to raise man above the power of the passions, 
and the influence of corporeal impressions; till, in a spirit of pMloso 
phy* and true knowledge, ( the rtov ovtwv of Pythagoras,) he 

had reached that perfection which assimilates him with iHyinky. To 
clearly comprehend, the subtle speculations, and over refined metaphy- 
sics of this religion, it is necessary to remember that its anthropology, 
which had its origin with Gautama ,or Sakya SinhUf presents a series 
of the same human degradation and regeneration, as is observable in the 
periodical , revolutions of the physical world. Each of the Bauddha 
schools teaches, that, at the expiration of long periods of time, this world 
is destroyed and reproduced; and that the living creatures of former 
worlds, who had not yet fully expiated their sins by abstraction of the 
mindi ond mjmrtification of the body, dying in the AbJmssara hmhma 

• It is still more remarkable that Krishna's appellations of Govinda and 
KesavmyilS^if in Sanskrit, are direct translations of Apollo’s titles, 

in Greek, Nomios ( the herding), and ev)(^alrrig Eukhaites ( the 

well haired)* 

L Mr. Hodgson’s various papers, A. R Vol. xvi. p, 421, T. R. A. S. Vol. ii, 
2, and Prinsep's Journal, Vol. iii and v. 
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loka , 4>tie of the tnansiotts, the ilorne cif ttiortal trahsxnigration, 

return to each new wotW; ^lejpfived of the natural effulgence, wBfc'’" pre- 
vented them from being affected by corpbr^al pe'fc%)tiohs, or by the in- 
fluence of passion and a spirit of discords The Suttana (apborisihs) 
of Ceylon, and the scriptures of Nepal, relative to the origin of mankind, 
seem uniform in their ae'counts ; describing generative creatiofi as de- 
gradation, by successive emanations, and inaintaimhg opinions simflar to 
the Theosopkes of some among the Christian Gnostics; who paid^ con- 
tinual attention to the state of the soul, by meditation on the divinity, as 
being the soiircc of inexhaustible love. ’ Their science, accordingto Cle- 
mens of Alexandna, consisted of two parts ; of which the ^rst was occu- 
pied with divine th1^lg^, Considering the first cause by which all had been 
made, and without which nothing that is, can exist; examining the essence 
which penetrates and unites one substance with another: while they 
sought to discover the powers of nature and asked to what end they 
tended. The second part treated of human things, of the condition of 
man, of his nature, and what he ought to do and suffer; here examining 
his vices and virtues, and the means by which happiness could be attain- 
ed. f 

* Sangermano, from Burmese authority, regarding the felicity and misery 
of beings that li ve in this world, stales that the Bauddhas say, at the death of 
a man, animal, or other living being, the soul perishes together with the body ; 
but then, from this complete dissolution another individual springs, which 
will be man, or beast, or Nat, ( celestial spirits,) according to the rnents or 
demerits of the actions done by its predecessor during life. Through this suc- 
ee«!s;ve series of dissolutions and regenerations, all beings go on, for tho 
duration of one or more worlds ; till, at length, they have performed sych 
works as render them worthy of the stale of Niban ( nirvan), which is the 
most perfect of all states ; or one of quiescence as before explained. Sanger- 
n^ano’s description of the Burmese Kmpire, Chapter iii, par, G;^lso JVlr Tprr 
noura translations of the of Ceylon ; and Mr. Hodgson on 

Buddhism. Trans; R. A. S. Vrl,ii, p. 535. 

f These characteristic opinions among the Christi&n> Gnostits^ to be mot 
wdth ill dementis Alexandnni Stromatum, Lib. Sept have been thus embodied 
by M. Jacques Matter, in bis Historic Critique du (Jno&ticisme, Tome second, 
page 98. Clemens says, ‘‘ Dei ergo cultua est coniinua animee oura qUi est 
praeditus cogmtinne, et ejus perpetua in Deu occupatio per tlharitatem^ qui 
nunqnam intermittitur. Cultus non qui versatur circa res hominum, pnua 
quidem est qui redditmeliores : alius vero, qui in ministeno occupatur ; me- 

dicinaquidem corpus, philosophia veto animam redd'it meltorem. ClOmentig 
Alpxandrini Oprra, Greerp et J.f.tine, a Frpderico Sylburglo, fol. 'J'OO. 
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Tile Sauddhas m Saugatas^ as followers of Buddha Sugata^ are 
frequently called Ndstikasy or atheists, being disowners of another world; 
and the term Jma tit Arhatu^ importing the subjugation of passion, is 
used to designate the Jainas, The last, in reference to the nakedness 
of one class, are denominated Bigamharasy while the less strict sect, 
**^lad in white,*’ ate named SwetaTnharas* Buddha Muni or Gautama^ 
the reputed founder of the Bauddha sect, is the author of Sutras 
(aphorisms,) constituting the body of his doctrine, termed Agama\ 
which, from different constructions of the text, has given rise to four 
schisms or schools, called the Madhyamika^ Yogacharya, Sautrantika, and 
Vaibashika. * The division of these sectaries, as known to the 
Brahmanical opponents of their doctrines, exists in the Buddhism of 
Tibet, f and appears not to be materially different from the four leading 
schools of Jitiepali as explained by Mr. Hodgson. In as far as we can 
now judge, the identity of opinions among Bauddhas, in various countries, 
may be admitted ; and we need not hesitate to express our belief that 
this religion is a uniform system spreading from a common source, how- 
i^yer it may seem to vary, by minor differences of tenets, among particular 
people. It possesses too a body of religious literature ; which, whether 
in Ceylon, Burmah, Nepal, Tibet, China, nr Japan, seems identical in its 
general principles ; being more vulgar or refined, atheistical, or tbeistical, 
according to the standard of speculative opinion among its followers. In 
China, Ceylon, and Bunnah, the atheistical system seem^ prevalent, while 
in Nepal the theiaftical is generally accepted, and is also acknowledged in 
Tibet.” 

On the subject of agreement between tbe creeds of the Bauddhas and 
JainaSi and the principles which distinguish the primitive followers of 
the latter, the author makes the following observations. 

The appellation of Arliatas, (saints,^ by which the more ancient of 
the Jaina sect appear to have been known, seems applicable to such of the 
IHgambara teachers as werdJdeified by their followers; and who except 
in some minor pomts of doctrine, recognmngjiva (life,) or mams (the 

• Mr. Colebrooke on the Philosophy bf Indian Sectaries, Trana. ft. A. 8 
Vo), i. p. 558, 

t Notices of different systems of Buddhism, from Tibet authorities, by Ale*. 
Csoma Korosi. Frinsep’s Journal. Vol. vii,142. 
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Bfintient spul), distinct from (supreme intelligence), and 

admitting akasa (ether), as the, fifth el|^t^t, were in no riespect to fee 
distinguished from the JBauddas^ or follQ^j^j^ of Gautama, L*flte the 
Christian Gnostics and followers of Satw^m^ they dii^tingui^d the 
Bodhatma^ (intelligent soul,) or the TrMjEV/iafcid vovc, Spirit and intelli- 
gence, from tlw Chaitana Atma or f (the s^ntiipnt aoul). 

Colobrooke draws the conclusion that th^ Sarmams, distinguished from 
the Brachmanest by Clemens Alexandrinus, in the end of the second 
century of our era, were the Gymnosophists of the Indians ; an appella- 
tion that seems to him more applicable to the sect of Jina than that pf 
BuddhOy viho is said to be the author of distinct .precepts, and worship- 
ped as a god, on account of his distinguished virtue^ J It does indeed 

• Mr. Colebrooke oti the JVyayu,^ or dialectic school of Hindu philosophy » 
Trans : R. A. S, Vol. 1. p. 99, ahd again on the Banddha^ectlries, at page 
I^elaraaine on the Jains, page 416 of the sanie volume. It appears 
fcoralhe analysis of the Kahgyur, by Professor H, H. Wilson and Alex. ,080- 
ina Korosi, that the Prajjta Paramiia^ or transcendental wisdom of Tibet, like 
the Karmika systen of Buddhism in Nepal, teaches the existence of the Shad 
^yataUf or seats *of the six senses, admitting manasa as the sixth, and redoghJI- 
ing (ether), as the fifth element, which though reckoned by the JVyayf* 

^( 15 , #as disputed by the Bauddhasy and even by the rno.^t primitive 
if Mr. Colebroojke’s exposition of these doctrines be correet. See Prinsep’s Jour- 
nal, Vol. 1. p. 377, Mr. Hodgson’s quotations in proof of his authority on 
Buddhism j in Prinsep’s Journal. Vol V. p. 80. and Trans : R. A. S. Vol 1, p. 
551 . 

f Historie criti-que Du Gnosticisme, et de son influence, sur les sectesreligi. 
eases et philosophiques des six primiers sieclcs de I’ere chretiene Vol fe p- 
281 ; and Colebrooke on the Jains. Trans, R. A. S. Vol i. p. 551. 

I Mr. Colebrooke in his account of the Jains, has overlooked one passage of 
Clemens, that more clearly distinguishes them from the Bauddhas than the one 
he has quoted. It makes particular mention of the Dehgop, or pyramidal al- 
tar covering the bones of Buddha. ** Brachmanes quidem eerie neque anima- 
tum cornedux|t, neque vinum bibunl : sed ali^ui quidem ex-iis, quotidie sicut 
nos, cibum capiunt ; nonriulli autem ex-ii«|erlio quoque die, ut Alexander 
Polyhifttor in lib. de rebus I ndicis. Mortem cutem conteranufit, et vivef e ftlhili 
faciuht : feredunt eni m esse regenerationem : aliqui autem colunt Heroulem et 
Panem. Qui autem ex Ihdis vocantqr ScjtiVOt, idest Aionexit ac e«»srend!t,iiudi 
totam vitam transigunt : li veritalein exercent, et futura prmdicunt, et colunt 
(fijiandam pyrmnidemj sub qua existimant alicujus Dei ossa reposita. Neque ypro 
GymnospphistcE, nec qui dicuntur St/ivoe, id est »eacrandi, utentur mulierib- 
U8, hoc enim prseter naturem et Iniquium esse existimant : qua de causa 
seipsos costof conservant. Virgines nutem sun! etiam mulierea qu® dicuntuc 
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appetir thait the Jaiuus are particularly meant ; and that the sect here in^ 
tended were the Digamhdrm^ who are also called Allohh (ex- 

empt fironiipa^ and are ^ named by Col. Miles in his account of 
thie/r^igidn. But both sect§^ho appear to have lived together as people 
of one relipon, are indiscriininately called Arhatas and Sramanas; and 
aishohg the followers of JBuddha those who have obtained superior profi- 
ciency in Sodhfjnan (divine knowledge), and are segregated from the 
community of monks, are styled Arhans ; while the rest of the congre - 
gation are divided into different degrees of proficiency, and named BhiK- 
shUi Sravaka) and Ckailaka, The laity of the Jains engaged in specu- 
lar employment, and obeying the precepts of their scriptures, without 
practising ascetical devotion, are called Sravakas ; one of the appella- 
tions for a Bauddha proficient. Their priests too are the Saddhus (Sa- 
ints), and the YatisyOv secular instructors. The former denomination is 
of similar meaning as Arhaty corrupted in Burmah into JRahatariy and 
applied to designate members of the monastic fraternity generally; while 
in Nepal the same class are called BandyaSy and in China Bonzes*, The. 
general principles of agreement in opinion between the Bguddkas and 
JainaSy disavowing the divine origin of the Vedasy and appealing rather 
to reason than to revelation, or authority, accompanied byla tender regard 
for the preservation of animal life, have been pointed^ouHn the preceding 
pages; and we are now prepared to consider the extent and quality of the 
religious literature, possessed by both sects.” 

The conformity of the Bauddha principles of belief with the tenets 
taught among the ancient Sabeans, is thus noticed. 

“ Some of the general principles of the Bauddha religion have been 
noticed in previous pages of this work ; so far as such were deemed ne- 
cessary to the better understanding of changes that have taken place in 
Systems of Hindu belief ; and are yet reflected, to the eye of the obser- 
ver, from the sculptures of EllorUy Elephantay and Badami. Various 
systems of philosophy, similar in outline and object to the Grecian schools, 
are known to exist among the Hindus; and the leading tenets of two of 
them, the Smkhya Parshmmsy or the numeral or rational system, are 

ScjUtjii/, Videntur nutem obaervarc coelcatia et per eoruni signifioationeni 
quQedam futura predic^Rt©.” The Greek appellaUon Ssjuvat, used in the above 
passage is like the Feit SumanHy meaning lan ascetic, or devotee, and the same 
as the Sf» neurit S’mmaJia. 
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remarkably identified i^ith the only two pkihsopMr a I sehpols of the 
Bauddba religion, the Jfac/AyamiAa and Yogacharya. The object of 
all, however, was, by the exercise of judgment or reasoning, to dSerimi- 
nnte spirit from matter^ Ptmtsha from Prakrith or soul from nutwrt \ 
till having ascended by regular steps to perfection, the sage Was able to 
distinguish the root, or plastic origin of things, from that niodificatioti 
of them which is distributive, and pertains to individual beings^ It was 
thus he learned to identify himself and all things with the source from 
V. hence they came, and to which, after a life of virtuous penancej he was 
doomed to return, escaping the evil of transmigration into other forms. 
Pinal excellence (niskreyas,) and deliverance from evil (pioksha,) are 
the promised rewards* ** of a thorough knowledge of the principles taught 
by this religion : but this state of felicity is, among Bauddhas and Jau 
7ias, more commonly expressed by the term nirvana, profound calm, or 
imperturbable quiescence. ^ The characteristic tenet of the atheistical 
Sankhya tf Kapila, and of the Nepal Bauddha School, called 
by Mr. Hodgson Swabhavika, seems to be that matter is eternal and 
productive, and that God, or the intelligence of this system, is rather 
the energy of necessity and chance, than the ruling creator of the 
universe. That however which principally distinguishes its opposite, 
the tkeistical School of Paianjali, is that an intelligent agent is superad- 
ded to elementary matter, and acknowledged as God, or Iswara ; but 
who is unconcerned with good or bad deeds, and their consequence^ 
though ofnniscent, and instructor of the earliest beings that bad a begin- 
ning (the deities of mythology), f This more nearly perhaps identifies 
itself with the Prajnika Swabhavika :|: system of Nepal, than with the 

* See Mr. Colebrooke's Essays on the atheistical and theistical Schoois of 
the Sankhya philosophy j and on that of the Bauddha sect. Trans R A. S, 
Vol. 1 page. 95 — 566. ^ 

f Ward’s Account of the Hindus Vol 1. 

J Swabhava,a compound of Swa (own) and t^hava (nature), is meant toex<r 
press that all specific forms result from spontaneous, or instinctive creation ; 
and prajnika, from pro. (the inteiisitive prefix), and j/ifi (wisdom), implies the 
raat^frial goddess Prajna]oi intellectual energy superadded to crude nmtter, 
for the purposes of creation and the evolution of things. In this it differs from 
the School of Patanjali who makes this agent, or energy, Iswara; while 
Aishwarika School, like the Bvahmanical, appears to teach that all material 
forms proceed from Mapa (illusion), and are in action, or Frawttti, bttt eman- 
ations of the deity. Body, (says the.Swayarabhu purana of Nepkl), is com- 
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ptUrciy tbeistical, ot Aiskwarika School^ which acknowledges the seffexis- 
Godi t^ Xh^'&t^%iiUelkct%ales$mee,di^ Adi Buddha revealed by his 
owtt will, und knmal;©rial in his essence* The primitive Bauddha atheisti - 
’Cal doctrine does not, as before noticed, admit of a triad : nor was such 
ree<^i*ed by the two schools of the Sankhya, till a modification of their 
principles, taught in the mythology of the Puranas, ascribed the origin of 
the world (Sangha), to the union of the active (Buddha), and passive 
powers of nature, * (Dharma:) which tkree^ iii the aggregate were one 
person or deity; hvX distributive^ were analogous to the gods Brahma^ 
Vishnu^ and Maheswara. This triadic doctrine is solely referable to a 
state of Ptavritti^ (energy and change,) or the evolution of things; and 
may, as Mr Hodgson remarks, be resolved into duad^ similar to the 
Yin and Yan^\ or the imperfect and perfect principles of the Chinese 
regional system^ and astronomical creed of the Sabeans^ and Fire wor- 
shippers* 

Masudi, in his meadows of gold and mines of jewels, J gives so clear 
a view of the dualism of these doctrines, and the introduction of them 
from India into China^ that 1 cannot better strengthen the opinions now 
given than by here quoting, and translating from Arabic, his account. 
'^*The religion of the Chinese,” says he, is that of ancient times, a faith 

pounded of the five elements. Soul which animates it, is an emanation from 
the self ejcistent.” The last, us we shall have occasion hereatler to show, ap- 
pertains rather to the modern Jainas than to the BauMhan . for, in Burmah at 
least, it is pronounced h-ereiical ; and Sangermano, in his account of the laws 
of Gautama, says, The last of these imposters taught that there exists a Su- 
preme Being, the Creator of the world and of all things in it, and that he 
alone is worthy of all adoration. All these doctrines of the six false gods are 
^called the laws of the six Deitii. demons Tandy’s Translation of Sanger- 
mano, page 61 . 

^ It would thus appear that both the Swa^hma, and Prajnika Stoabhaoika 
^^cktfOls of Buddhism, are essentially atheistical in their principles, and teach 
inateriaiiam ; for, Mr.Colobroofee observes of the Sankhya philosophy, these 
«iay be «aid to ^rm two eternal principles, soul and matter : though Prakriti^ 
or nature, tbslracted from modifications, is no other than matter. See Cole- 
hrooke’s Obuervations on the Nyaya School ; Trans : R. A . S. Vol ; 1. p. 95 

t These are the male and female principles, the active and passive elements, 
the tamasa and rajaea of the Hindus, or the qualities of depravity and passion. 

t See his aceount of the Chinese, in the Arabic history called Mprswwaj’ 
m^-sahab- wa- maadi n- al -ja w ah rr. 
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called Shaminah, * (Samanian,) similar tl^e practical devotions oftke 
Koruhy prior to tbc advent of Islmnism ; aa they worship idols, and 
turn towards them in their prayers. The iiitelligeh^^among theill inv:ohe 
by prayer the creator ; and place before them, as an altar or type, the 
images and idols ; but the ignorant, from M’ant of knowledge, associate 
such with the divine creator, and relying on them as his partners* think 
that adoration of these conducts them to the resting place of God, though, 
in their devotions, such be considered of inferior rank, and less worthy of 
worship, than the Lord God, Most High by his glory* greatness and pow- 
er. The worship of idols, therefore, though inferior to his praise, is the 
means of approaching him; and such was the cause of its beginning and 
origin, among the Chinese, through intercourse and familiarity with the 
Grandees of India : an opinion which is prevalent both among the 
learned and unlearned of the latter country, as we have already related. 
This is the current tradition among the people of China, relative to the 
doctrine of the two principles mundanists ; and though they differ and 

dispute concerning them ; yet, amidst all their rules, they adopt such part 
of their ancient law as seems best to them. Their country adjoins that of 
Soghd ( Sogdiana), and their tenets, as before related, are those of the Mo- 
ghaniahy (Magians or fire worshippers,) relative to opinions on light and 
darkness. Previously they were a truly ignorant people, and their prin- 
ciples of behef were similar to those of the Turks ; till such time as a fiend 
of a fire worshipper overcame them by his opinions^ and taught that 
every thing in this world, is in a stale of eninity and opposition; such 
as life and death, health and sickness, light and darkness, riches and po- 
verty, collection and division, conjunction and disjunction, sunrise and 
sunset, existence andnon existence, day and night, with such like things.*' — 
On the reputed age and origin of the two earliest Bauddha schools, 
the Madhyamxka and Yogacharya, we have the following historical ob- 
servation. “ The four schisms, or schools, to which the opinions ot Bud- 
dha Muniy Sakya Sinha, or Gautama gave rise, have been noticed in 
the first part of this chapter ; and the leading tenets of the Madhyamika 
and YogacharyUy with their relative identity to systems of Hindu philo- 
sophy, have just been briefly stated. It is of some importance, however. 

This word is derived from the Persian, Shamya U^-m, interpreted heaven;, 
but is explained in the Dictionary called Buvhani Kaatia, to be a Syriac won* 
meaning signiticant Uj^ht. or understanding. 
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ill tfacing tlie rise and progress of Buddhism, to ascertain about what 
period these Schools Originated, The third convocation of the Bauddha 
prfesthoodf according to the authority of the Ceylon scriptures^ took 
place in the reign of Dharma Asoka ; but agreeably to the Tibet hooks 
it is assigned to the time of Kaniska^ a king of Northern India, feign- 
ing about four hundred years after the death of Sakya, At this time 
however, his followers had separated themselves into eighteen scctSy un- 
der the four principal divisions already recorded : and from what is relat- 
ed in the biographical account of Nttgarjanay who is the reputed author 
of the Madhyamlkay it appears, that, as an orthodox follower of Buddha, 
he denounced the six ArliataSyOx mortal predecessors oi Gautama^ who 
are recognized both in China, Tibet, and Nepal. Our knowledge of this 
fact rests oh Mr, Tumour’s translation of a passage of the Raja Taran- 
a history of Kashmir, which has been differently interpreted by 
Professor Horace Wilson. I am disposed, however, to prefer the former ; 
as from what I have been able to ascertain of the origin of the Jainm from 
the Rauddha sect, and the consequent derivation of their sabred language, 
the Prakrit from Pali, their separation seems to , ^v© taken place 
about the time of Nagarjima, and to have originated in some such dif- 
ference of opinion as gave a pi’eference to KasyapOy Brahmanical 
predecessor of Gautama, and made him the author of a system of religion 
which was once common to both. 

Nagarjunay the same as Nagasena of the Pali work called Milin^ 
flapannoy was, as would appear, a Bauddha hierarch, who lived B. C. 
43. He is celebrated for a controversy on the subject of his religion, wuth 
Milindoy the Raja of Sagala, a city well known to Greek history, and 
otherwise named Euthymedia or Euthydemia, having been so called 
in honor of the Bactrian king Euthydemus ; w^ho, after successfully 
directing an insurrection in Bactria, against the Seleucidae, pushed his con- 
quests into India, and established this city under his owm name. * Some 
are of opinion that its Grecian appellation of was imposed 

on it by his son Bemeirius ; who, after his father’s death, and that of 
Menander, seized on that portion of the Bactro-Tndian empire which 
had been theirs. Dilfm'ence of opinion too exists as to the particular site 
of this city, which, in the time of Alexander the Great, Was called San - 
gatuy and is said, iti Arrian’s history of India, to be situated between the 
two last rivers of the Panjah, the ancient Hydraotesy and Hyphasisy or 
See Danville’s Ancient Geography, Vol. II, p. l65. 
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the modern Ram and Vipasa, The town of Ifurrepahy south west of 
Lahore, and distant from it somewhat more than sixty miles, has be^n, 
with apparent truth, identified by Mr. C. Masson, as the site of 
which, in Alexander's time, was the capital oft he Katkai, Kshatriyas ; ^ 
and is mentioned in the Kerna Parva of the Mahabmat under the name 
of Sakala. f In the latter, it is called a city of the Rahikas^ otherwise 
named Araftas ; who are said to be without ritual, or religious observan- 
ces ; and who, as distinguished from the pure Hindus^ or foljowot's of 
the Vedas and orthodox system, must have been Bci,hahhff>Si Bactrians, 
or of Indo Scythian extraction. The inference, that the people of Saga-^ 
la belonged to the latter, is rendered more certain by facts, that this city 
is mentioned, in the Parthian mansions of Isiodorus Characenusy J as 
belonging to the Sacccy or Scythians; and by Ferishta's history, and 
the Persian romances again mentioning that one of its Rajas was assist- 
ed by Afrasiab, in a war against the celebrated Kfiikhusrau, or Cy- 
rus, A point of connexion, between the Grmco-Bactrian kingdom 
and one of the earliest schools of Bauddha philosophy, seems thus establish- 
ed with tolerable certainty, and the name of the city of Sagala, met with 
in the western cave inscriptions, must afford additional proof, that the re- 
ligious opinions and ritual of Buddhism were not uninfluenced, in the 
north of India, by the mythology, if not the philosophy of the Greeks. 
Nagarjund s principal disciples, according to the Tibetan books, were 
Arya Deva and Buddha Palitaj and though the latter may not be, the 
same as the Buddha Palit of No. 23 inscription from the Buddhist tope 
at Bhilsa, the occurrence of this name, on a monument of such antiquity, 

• According to the manner of derivatives from Sanskrit, the Ksha of the 
latter is changed into Kha ^ and ther being always omitted in Pali words, 
the Sanskrit appellation, for a man of the military classes, Kskatriya 
thus becomes in Pali Khatija^ a rmme not far removed from the Kathai of the 
Greeks, which seems a corruption of the original word. 

t See Prinsep’s Journal for 1B37. p, 57, and Asiatic Researches. Vol. xv. 

p. 108. 

X Isiodorus wrote after the flight of Tiridates, about A. D. 36, and men- 
tions the city in these, words ‘‘ Hinc Sacastana Sacarum Scytharuni, quEe et 
Paratacena, schcen : 63, ubi Barda urbs, et Min urbs, et Palacenti urbs, et Si- 
gal urbs; ubi regia Sacarum, propeque Alexandria urbs, et non procul Alex- 
andriopolis urbs : vici etiam sex,” Geographi© veteris scriptores Gr®ci Mi- 
nores, V oh IL 
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filictild not at least pass without remark. Regarding the probable age of the 
Yogacharya school, the Tibetan books mention that the principal works 
on this system are referred to Ary a Sanya, about the seventh century of 
our era. 

Two other schools of Bauddha doctrine, the Sautrantika, and Vaiba- 
shika, which are rather dogmatical, existed among the early sectaries of 
this religion ; and were, as Mr. Colebroke observes, anterior to the age of 
Sankara-Acharya, and Kumarila Bhatta, the last of whom instigated a 
persecution of the Bauddhas, by which they were driven from Ilindusthan. 
Could the authority of Tibetan books be trusted, the origin of the last of 
these schisms would be placed in the middle of the sixth century B. C. 
and immediately after the death of Gautama\ but there is reason for mis- 
trusting the narrative of events related by the early Bauddha annals, 
which can only be considered authentic from the well established period 
of the Emperor Asoka, I'he same division of Bauddha sectaries, as 
known to their Brahmanical opponents, exists among the Bauddhas of 
Tibet, whose books mention that the Vaihhashika consisted of four prin- 
cipal classes, originating with Sakya’s four disciples : who are called i?a- 
hula, Kasyapa, Upali, and Katyayana."^ The latter, called in Pali 
books Kachchayano, was an inspired saint and lawgiver, who corrected the 
inaccuracies of Panini, the father of Sanskrit grammar ; and is acknow- 
ledged, by the literature of Ceylon, to have been the author of the earli- 
est Pali grammar ; from which the oldest compiled version, called the 
Pupasiddhi was composed in the Dekhan, f The identity of the au- 
thor is, Mr. Colebrooke says, involved in the impenetrable darkness of 
mythology; J but if the era of Gautama be accurately fixed, and the early 
annals of Buddhism allowed to be authentic, the origin both of Sanskrit 
and of Pali grammar must be dated six centuries B. C : but this is a 
subject which is yet imperfectly investigated. 

Both the Sautrantika and Vaihhashika sects admit the existence of 
external objects and of internal sensations ; distinguishing, under the for- 
mer, elements, (bhuta)^ and things appertaining thereto, (bhautika) 
which are organs and sensible qualities. They reckon, under the latter, 

• See notices of different systems of Buddhism, extracted from the Tibetan 
authorities by Alex. C. Koros. Prinsep’s Journal for 1838. p. 143. 
t Introduction to Mr. Tumour’s translation of the Mahawanso, page XXV. 
t See Asiatic Researches : Vol. VII. p. 199. 
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intelligence^ ( Chita^) and what belongs thereto, chaitta. The elements 
are only four, consisting of atoms, which when conjoined, form com- 
pound substances, or bodies, the objects of sense that are apprehended by 
individual consciousness, or intelligence, dwelling within body. The 
Vaibhashikas acknowledge the direct perception of e^tenor objects, and 
the Sautrantikas contend for the mediate apprehension of them, 
through images presented to consciousness : but both are of opinion that 
objects cease to exist when no longer perceived, and teach that, both in 
the physical and moral world, events are but a concatenation of cause and 
effect, which are unreal and momentary. A belief to the contrary, or in 
the durability of objects, arises i'rom avidga or error; to remove which, 
these schools maintain that the object of knowledge is the destruction of 
percipient power; by which the bound soul, (badhnati,) associated with 
works, (karman), obtains liberation, and exemption from further trans- 
migration. Jv] 

Some doubt exist? regarding the recorded antiquity of the Sautran^ 
tika and Vaibha^hika schools, which are, however, connected, by this last 
tenet, with a comparatively modern modification of them ; called Karmi- 
ha and Yestnika systems of Nepal. The former teaches that phenome- 
na are illusory, resulting only from an act of the sentient principle, (ma- 
nas\ ) which, yet unembodied, falsely believes in their reality.* This 
school of Buddhism, which, in Mr, Hodgson's opinion, admits of con- 
scious moral effort, is, he conceives, an attempt to remedy the Swabhavi- 

* The reader is requested to compare on this subject Mr. JJodgson’s quota- 
tions on the Karmika system, (Prinsep’s Journal for 1836 p : 78,) and Mr, Cole- 
brooke’s observations on the philosophy of Indian sectaries, Trans. K. A. S, 
Vol. 1 p. 562. The following is the quotation from the liacha Bhagavati, giv- 
en by Mr. Hodgson in proof and illustration of these opinions. “ The being of 
all things is derived from belief, reliance, (pratyaya,) in this order: from 
false knowledge, delusive impressions; from delusive impressions, general 
notions ; from them, particulars ^ffrom them, the six seats, (or outward objects, 
of the senses ; from them, contact; from it, definite sensation and perception; 
from it, thirst or desire ; from it, embryotic (physical) existence ; from it, birth 
or actual physical existence ; from it, all the distinctions of genus and species 
among animate things ;fiora them; decay and death, after the manner and 
period peculiar to each. Such is the procession of all things into existence 
from Avidija, or delusion ; and in the inverse order to that of their procession, 
they retrogade into non-existence. And egress and regress are both Karmai, 
wherefore this system is called Karmika. ( Sakya to his disciples in the Eacha 
Bhagavati)’.' 
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ha denial of personality, conscious power, and wisdom, of a first cause ; 
whicli denial necessarily results from the theory of self productive ener^ 
of matter, caUed by the Burmese dammata^ or fate ; * and which leaves 
such cause without the attributes of moral power, conscious intellectual 
effort, or will. It was a sequel to the declaration of such opinion, that 
the universe was without a moral ruler^ and that the change of deity 
from a state of nirvritth (quiescence,) to that of pravritti^ (energy,) 
was effected without conscious intellectual power^ or free will. If such 
was the state of a first cause, human nature was equally without a sense 
of right and wrong, and deprived of free will ; for, according to the phi- 
losophical schools of Buddhism, man became an irresponsible being, with- 
out the power or will of effecting his eternal happiness. To remove this 
objection, however, to the atheism of Bauddha doctrines, which had linked 
the physical origin of a first cause with the phenomena of human na- 
ture, it was requisite to teach that every free willed man might, through 
a proper cultivation of his moral sense, and the just conduct of his under- 
standing, realize that external connexion between virtue and felicity, which 
none of the schools have ever attempted to deny. The Karmika system 
had asserted the superiority of man's moral sense, and the YcUnika was 
produced to advocate the doctrine of his free will ; f but both, seem com- 
paratively modern, and must have succeeded the physical tJimrieSy taught 
by the Bauddha philosophers, regarding the origin of the World and the 
nature of the first cause. That general law of material energy, or fate, 
by which one world was destroyed and another reproduced, being made 
applicable to the phenomena of human nature, primitive men were said to 
fall off from the perfection of their ancestors, to give themselves up to vice 
and abandon virtue, and to have their lives gradually diminished; until 
by their lust, anger, and ignorance, the physical dissolution of the world 
takes place, and human beings perish only to re-appear under new forms. J 

See Sangermano, chapter II para, 1. 

t The following quotation by Mr. Hodgson, on the Swabhavika doctrine, 
shows its tendency to refer every thing to instinct or fate ; “ who sharpened 
the thorn ? who gave their varied forms, .colors, and habits to the deer kind 
and to birds? Swabhava ! It is not according to the will (ichchhaj of any ; and 
if there be no desire or intention, there can be no intender or designer : Baud- 
dha Charitra,*’ Prinsep’s Journal, 1836. pageys. 

X Compare this with the general principles of the Bauddha religion, announ- 
ced in the first part of this analysis, page 68. 
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The opinion that these schools are of modern origin, is strengthened by 
the connexion of the Karmika system with sdnte of the leading doctrines 
of the t/ama sectaries ; who teach that the duration of punishraeni, or re- 
ward, is according to the powers of the mind and senses ; and that, in pro- 
portion as they are held in subjection, till apathy or stoical indifference 
be acquired by discipline, man’s happiness or misery is nccordingiy insur- 
ed. The act of the sentient power f manas,) which, through ignorance 
(amdya^) maintains a belief in the reality of worldly objects, or a desire 
to maintain its union with them, can, by a higher intellectnal effort, 
guish such sentient desire ; and obtain or release from the tram- 

mels of existence, by the realization of true knowledge that all events 
of this world are unreal.^ Contemporary with the adoption, by the Baud- 
dhas, of the Karmika doctrines, the existence of a fifth element (akasa), 
having been admitted, and manas^ or the sentient principle, being at the 
same time acknowledged as the sixth, and called vajara satwa ; these, 
together with the four original elements, are represented by the six 
Dhyaiii Buddhas of the Aisltwarika^ or theistical school ; and to which, 
Mr. Hodgson thinks, the Karmika and Yatnika systems, on the sub- 
ject of human nature, more naturally attach themselves than to the phy- 
sical Swabhavika,\ 

The material Swahhava places nature supreme, and considers it as 
Istvara^ or God ; but that modification of it, which unites a transcenden- 
tal omniscient principle, called Prajna^ with the material one, typifies 
such as the goddess Bhanna ; who is the first member of the Baud-- 


• The reader may consult on this subject, Major Delamaine on the Karmas 
of the Jains; aiid what Mr. Colebrooke has written on the opinions of the 
Bauddha sect. The latter, from Brahmanical sources, is in direct accordance 
with Mr Hodgson’s quotation, IN o 4 on the Karmika system. These two dogma- 
tical schools are like the exoteric, or practical course of discipline prescribed 
by Pythagoras, by which, the (forporeal parts of man's nature being mortified 
and subdued, the intellectual portion of it was fitted for the contemplation of 
immutable truth, and union with the divine nature. 

t See note 15 on the sketch of Buddhism. These dogmatical schools have a 
theistical tendency ; and, like the Tantrika portion of the Kahgyur, almost 
teach the doctrine of Jlfat/a, or illusion, regarding the material existence of 
things. The reader may refer to the article of this Chapter pointing out the 
assimilation of doctrines taught by the last volume of the Nepal Tantrika works, 
with those of the Saiva Hindus, 
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dha iriadf and is associated with the type of nature’s energy, or Jpud- 
the secondy both of which give rise to Sangha, or union, as the 
third. Dharma is here considered the plastic, or elemental state of all 
things, to which is united for the production of effects in the versatile 
world, the second member of the JBauddha triad or the efficient cause of 
things. A yet more decidedly theistical system, the Aishwarikay re- 
presents intellectual essence supreme, and calls it Adi Buddha ; who, in 
producing effects and changes in the material world, operates through 
secondary or the Jive elementSy oi which the Dhyani Buddhas 

are types ; and to which are linked individual energies, named Bodhisa- 
twasy operating in conjunction with passive conceptive principles called 
SaktisJ' But when the deity is represented in unity, he is called Adi 
Buddha ; and has, according to Mr. Hodgson’s quotations five bodies, 
five juyans, and five sights, and is said to be the muliaty (crest,) of the five 
Buddhas, without partner. * The latter from its representation in the 
Phrahaty or solar foot, would appear symbolical of the solar ray ; and the 
Dehgop of the caves is but a type of the corporeal frame of the Jive ele- 
ments, or Dhyani Buddhas ; which are the vehicles of the subtile person, 
or spirit, and are generally found represented on four sides of the Deh- 
gopasy f both in India and Nepal, the centre of which is supposed to be oc- 
cupied by the fifth Vairochana or light. The Karmika and Yatniha 
systems of Nepal have admitted the sentient principle, manasay as the 
sixth Dhyani Buddha ; but all these are personifications, or Buddhas 
of celestial origin. Those of mortal birth, before enumerated, and of whom 

Prinsep’s Journal, 1836, page 85, and quotation 14., 
t The Dehgop may be considered an aggregation of tbo elements, effected 
by the presidence of spirit, and, viewed as a type oftlemental creation, pre- 
sents an analogy to the mundane egg, from which, according to the doctrines 
of antiquity, sprung the firstborn of the world. In Colonel Sykes’s Notes 
on the religious, moral, and political state of ancient India, (Journal of the 
R. A. S, Vol VI, page 267.) taken chiefly from the travels of the Chinese Bud- 
dhist priest Fa Hian, the believers of this doctrine are distinguished from the 
primitive ^llowera of Sakya or Gautama, and are denominated sectaries, on 
partisans of Snda (the Egg). There seems no just ground for not considering 
this doctrine part of original Buddhism, though it may have beeji rejected b 
Sakya ; as it is recognized in the inscription from tbe Dehgop of the Karli 
cave, and in the inscriptions from the Bauddha caves of Beira and Bajah ; a 
translation of which by me will be found in Vol, 1 of the Society’s Journal, 
page 438. 
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Gautama is the last, having, obtained plenary power, or omnipotence, 
through union with divinity ^ have been manifested during the different 
regenerations of the world ; of which there afe said to have been 
reckoning backwards from the present happo^ or creation, in which foar 
Buddhas have already appeared and one is yet to come. 

The Buddhas acknowledge three different kinds of beings, the mate-^ 
rial and generativ<e, (^Kama the material, not procreating by the usual 
laws, {rupa;) and the immaterial, {arupu,") who do not generate 
at all. The first order of beings including mankind and genii,’ (iVaM, 
ascend according to their good or evil conduct, by progressive transmi- 
grations to states of final beatitude, (nirvttwa,) where they are exempt 
from further change, or are doomed to pain and punishment in the 
mansions of the demons, or by repeated worldly transmigration into 
the bodies of inferior animals. The virtuous, through the merit of 
their actions, when finally emancipated from existence, are transported 
to the hhuvanas of Buddha^ while the wicked are hurried to the six 
abodes of the Daityas or Naraka^ the hell for sinners, fabled to be 
below the world of waters, {Jalakand^) which support the earth. Man- 
kind and their protecting genii (^Nath,) occupy the earth, and atmospheric 
region above it; which last is variously divided into bhuvanas, or mansions, 
called by the Ceylon scriptures the Devadokas, Above these are the 
three hhuvanas of Mahadeva^ the six of Vishnu^ and the eighteen of 
Brahma ; which are the places of the visible godSy or of those celestial 
physical causes, or beings, which are destined, at the dissolution of worlds, 
to be the germs of future ones. Above all are the Buddha bhuvanasy 
of which the Agnishta is the highest, and the abode of Adi Buddha^ 
Below it, some accounts place ten, and others thirteen hhuvanas^ inhabit- 
ed by the emancipated ArhataSy Bodhisatwas, or faithful followers of 
Buddha, who have passed into a state of nirvana ; wherefrom finite they 
become infinite beings, and the same with divinity.*' 

In the following account of the Bauddha system of Cosmography, As- 
tronomy, and A strology, we are made acquainted with the origin of the 

• Col. Sykes, in his notes on the religious, moral, and, political state of an- 
cient India, (Journal R. A. S. page 289 Vol VI) seems to think that the 
worship of the Hindu and of the Hatks^ or spirits, is a corruption of 

original Buddhism; but the inscriptions of Western India and the Bauddha 
scriptures of Nepal and Ceylon prove the contrary to be the fact, and that thi» 
worship was part of the original system. 
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religious principles of Buddhism ; which, connected with systems of side- 
real astrology, and the worship of the planetary powers, will explain to 
us why these principles assimilate with tenets taught among the ancient 
Sabeans, “Bauddha opinions, regarding the generating influence of the 
atmospheric region and mansion of the planets, have been explained in 
the previous pages ; and, as has been shewn, this intermediate aerial 
space^ peopled with genii, or the Nath^ possesses the power of secondary 
causes in the business of creation. The sun, moon and stars, here illu- 
minate the world, divide day from night, distinguish the seasons, and 
indicate good or evil to mankind. * This belief inculcates that malignant 
beings exist inimical to man, while other benevolent genii exercise their 
influence in protecting him, and hence originates the practice of propitiat- 
ing the latter, or averting the malignancy of the former, by the astrolo- 
gical worship of the JBali, or nine planets, f Besides the seven heavenly 
constellations, the Bauddhas reckon the ascending nodes, Rahu and 
Ketu, as two others ; which are invoked, with offerings and song, in cases 
of sickness or important undertakings in life. We are yet little informed 
on the subject of their astronomical system ; but from what Sangermano 
mentions of the Burmese notions, it appears not materially different from 
that of the Jainas, excepting that the progressive falling downwards of the 
earth in space, and the existence of two suns, two moons, and two sets of 
planets, for the northern and southern quarters, form no part of Bauddha 
astronomical belief. It is maintained, however, that mount Merw exists in 
the middle of the earth, encircled by seven ranges of hills, between which 
are seven rivers, and that the sun, and moon, and planets revolve round 
it, in parallel orbits ; illuminating successively four great islands ; of which 
Jamhu-dwipa, or India, is the southern one. Th^ different faces of 
mount Mem, toward the four cardinal points, iie^ct the solar beams of 
various colours, and communicate such respecth'^ely to the islands and 

♦ Sangermano Chap. HI. para. 14. 

t See Mr. Upbam’s account of the Bali in Ceylon, chap. x. This system of 
«idereal astrology, called in Ceylon Baliahj or the worship of the planetary 
powers above, is similar in all respects to the Syrian idolatry of worshipping 
and propitiating the Balim, or host of heaven, which protected and influenced 
mankind in health and sickness. These are the spirits of the stars, the 

or the sentinels of heaven ; and, in the Greek inscriptions which 
1 copied from the gate of the great mosque at Damascus, (once a Christian 
church, and previously a heathen temple,) they are called the things of eter- 
nity, and of uncontrolled power in every period of birth and generation.” 
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inhabitants of these qujirters. Neither Bauddhas nor Brahmans agree 
about the particular cojours of the different faces ; though they generally 
enumerate them white on the east, yellow on the south, green or hlath 
on the west, and red on the north. * Four kings of the jlVath are said to 
preside over these quarters ; with whom, as types of the elements and of 
colour, the Dhyani Buddhas seem to have an analogy ; as Akshobhyaf 
who occupies the eastern niche of the Dehgop^ is described of a blue co- 
lour, and Ratnasamhhava^ on the southern, is said to be yellow or golden.-J' 
Around the summit of mount Meru is arranged the Bhiivana of Indra^ 
or the Tavathisa heaven; where flourishes the sacred tree Kalpa-vriksha^ 
granting every desire. The LokapalaSy or eight regents of the heavenly 
quarter?, worshipped by the Bauddhas and Jains, are with the elephant of 
Indra^ inhabitants of this celestial mansion; in which the Nath aiA spirits 
of the good, not yet joined to divinity in nirvana^ shining by their own 
light, need not that of the sun. ^ 

The Bauddhas have a system of solar Zodiacs, analogous to ours ; 
wherein the ntarnes of thC twelve constellations manifest their connexion 
with the Greek and Arab schemes of the Zodiac originally derived per- 
haps from the Chaldeans. An annual movement of the sun and planets 
is admitted, in addition to their diurnal motion ; and a gradual declination 
of them, north or souths producing tlie various seasons, is taught with 
the hypothesis, that there are three distinct paths in the heavens, an inner, 
middle, and outer. "J’he inner corresponds to our summer solstice, or 
the tropic of Cancer; the middle to our equinox, or the equator; and the 
outer to our winter solstice, or the tropic of Capricorn. The inner part 
is said to be nearest mount Meru, and corresponds with the hot season ; 
the middle to the rainy ; and the outward, farthest removed, to the cold, 
when the sun is* most distant. They are otherwise named the paths of 
the goat, ox, and elephant ; and as the latter animal delights in cold and 

* See Vishnu Parana, translated by Wilson, 4to at note 2, page 167. 

t Flodgson’s sketch of Buddhism, Trans. R. A. S. Vol. II page 230. and the 
note at page 20 of the original work. 

t Tile ancients supposed human souls were invested after death with a sub- 
tile body, which was inseparable from it, until the time of its final exemption 
from transmigration ; and this they called the ethfjtu or luciform 

body, spoken of by the New Platonists, or Christian writers of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, who repeated the tenets of Pythagoras and Plato. See Cole- 
brooke’s translation of the Sank by a Karika, page 136. 

14 
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damp places, he appears to have been selected to distinguish the season 
when the sun, passing to the south, brings the termination of rain and 
the production of cold. 

The third chapter contains translations of the cave inscriptions, which 
shew their connexion with the Bauddha religion, and those abstract prin- 
ciples of metaphysical belief that constitute the original system. The 
following is an extract, “ The more intimately we become acquainted with 
the principles of the Bauddha religion, the stronger will be our convic- 
tion, .that such principles have their origin in physical and metaphysical 
opinions, on the subject of a first cause, made applicable to explain the 
phenomena of the world and of human nature, and that such opinions were 
closely connected with the worship of the heavenly bodies, and the 
Sabean idolatry. This Sabeism too, instead of being engrafted on the 
Bauddha system, appears to have preceded it, and to have been the 
source from whence it sprung. But whatever be the conclusion deduced, 
regarding the relative antiquity of the two systems, their present union in 
Siam and Tartary, has been indicated by preceding observations ; and the 
translated cave inscriptions will tend to establish a fact that the astro- 
logical belief in spirits, which commenced with the first astronomical 
observations, was early connected, in the Greek and Bauddha schools of 
philosophy, with opinions of those who essayed to explain the origin of 
the world, and the nature of that cause producing its versatile effects. 
Philo, a Jewish writer of Alexandria, acquainted with the philosophical 
opinions of the Orientals and those of the Greehs, endeavoured, some 
time before the Christian era, to convince the world of the excellence 
and superiority of a secret system of knowledge, which had been long 
since founded in the bosom of the .Tewish religion. Like the Bauddha 
system it taught that the aetherial region was peopled with inhabitants 
of an immortal nature ; some of whom kindred with the earth, and ad- 
dicted to its pleasures, descended to attach themselves to other spirits, 
for which, they had a worldly desire ; but that others of them, disgusted 
with the vanities of life, considering the body as a prison, fled on light 
wings to heaven, where they passed the remainder of their existence. 
Others of them, yet more pure and excellent, disdaining all the tempta- 
tions that earth could offer, became the ministers of the supreme God, 
and the agents of the great King, seeing all and understanding all. Sim- 
ilar opinions are maintained by the Bauddhas regarding the origin of 
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mankind; and Mr. Hodgson’s account of this subject seems but aver- 
sion of what is related in Genesis, about the association of the Nephilims 
with the daughters of men by which mankind, falling from thoit state 
of original purity, came tinder the dominion of the passions, and a spirit 
of discord, as already noticed in the general principles of this religion. 
The Nepal statement of the same history is that the half male and fe- 
male beings, inhabiting in light and purity, the Abhuswara Bhuvana^ 
and who had never yet in their minds conceived the sexual desire, or 
known the distinction of sex, having eaten of the earth, at the instigation 
of Adi Buddha^ lost the power of flying back to their Bhuvana, and 
were obliged to remain on earth ; where they lived on its fruits, and as- 
sociated with each other, f This legend appears to have been taken 
from a confused idea of Mosaic history ; and may have been introduced 
into the Bauddha religion when the Indian astronomers^ with a know- 
ledge of it, framed the system of the Varaha KaJpa. But on this head, 
and the connexion of the Bauddha religion with the worship of the sun, 
the translated inscriptions afford information ; and are at least, the only 
authentic documents of antiquity, which embody primitive principles of 
the system beyond the chance of sectarial interpolation.” 

Several translations of the inscriptions from the caves of western India 
are subsequently given, and establish the connexion and union of Bud- 
dha religious principles with those of the Sabeans and followers of Mi- 
thru : which union probably arose from a community of ideas that Kraka^ 
the sun, or holy fire was, in his igneous essence, the same with the 
deity of creation, or Vulcan, the Hcephaistos of the Greeks, the Opifex 
Mundiy or the mundane artisan, and the same as the Viswa Karma of 
the Hindus : for according to the Saiva faith of the latter, the Mithra of 
the fire worshippers is the Vnadi, or Agnilinga^ the pillar of radiance of 
the Linga Purana, from which the deity first manifested himself for the 
creation of the world. It is true indeed that the Atthakatha and Baud- 
dha annals of Ceylon declare the adoration of the sun and fire heretical: 
J but while Gautama, or Buddha, may have originally confined his 

« Genesis, Chapter VI. 

f See Hodgson’s second question in his Sketch of Buddhism T. R. A. S. 
Volll page 234. 

t Tumour’s examination of the Pah Buddbistical annals, in Frinsep’s Jour- 
nal, Vol VI. p. 733. 
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relii^tous ordinances to (morality,) and Winayo^ (discipline), 
his system was early corrupted by its union with the pi inci[)les and prac- 
tice of the Sabeans and fire-worshippers. The inona|rram preceding in- 
scription No 8 Plate I. from “the caves of Juriir,is of constant occurrence 
on the gold coinage of Kadphises, and on the Indo Scythic, or Iiido Mith- 
rafe seiies of coins, from Kabul and the Punjab. Coin figure I, plate 
XXXVIII Vol IV (Prinsep’s Journal page 6d0,) of this series is unique 
and of particular interest ; as the king on the obverse is represented 
seated on a war charriot, simyar to the chariot of the sun, while the in- 
scription on the reverse, reads Malta rajasa rajadatu Jina sidato, 7ni- 
tra-rato Dhimukta satha nanado^ translated, of the great king, the 
source of energy, Jina the estahlisher, the supreme emancipated Saint 
of Mithra, the presenter. The connexion of this series of coins with 
the Bauddha system of religion is yet further established by the Pali 
name of Buddha, Satha f found in Greek on the coin fig; 18 

plate XXXV (Prinsep’s Journal, Vol. V. p. 548) and written. ZAOOT 
This part of the subject is further illustrated in chapter fourth, con- 
taining the author’s observations on the symbolical marks preceding the 
inscriptions ; and their similitude to those on coins found west of the Indus 
and in the Punjab. In the last ox fifth chapter the history of Buddhism 
is traced and illustrated, whereby it appears that this religion arose out 
of the ancient Persian worship of the expanse of the fiimamcnt, under 
the name of Jove, (or the Hindu Indra,) with the deities of the sun, the 
moon, earth, fire, water and the winds, to which the Babylonian and Per- 
sian festival of Sakaia was dedicated and held sacred. But our analysis 
must here stop, and those requiring further information must refer to the 
original work ; which will be soon issued from the Indian Press, to be im- 
mediately afterwards republished in England with additions and improve- 
ments. 


Art, X. — Literary and Scie7itific Notices, 

We propose to devote two or three pages of the Journal, under this 
head, to interestug literary dissertations, from other works, on Philology, 
Palmography, Antiquities^ and discoveries in Geography and Science ; 
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and will feel obliged to contributors or correspondents, who may kindly 
favour us with s/iori analyses of information on such subjects. 

L — S(ewarfs Lydian and Phrygian Inscripiions, 

Mr. John Robert Stewart, formerly of Bombay, and well known A»r 
his devotion to literary pursuits, who in the spring of 1887, made a tour 
from Smyrna to Constantinople, visiting the vicinity of Dongala, Naco- 
leia, now Sidy Ghazy, Doryloeum, and Brussa, has lately publislied the 
Inscriptions, from the ancient monuments of Lydia and Phrygia, written 
in the most archaic form of the Greek letters. The words are divided, 
by points, like those of the Hamaiyaric Inscriptiojis of Southern Ara» 
bia ; and are alternately written from left to right, and from right to left. 
Mr. Stewart has not attempted to solve the meaning of these inscriptions ; 
and does not appear aware that Dr. Grotfend, in revising the observations 
of M. M. Letronne and Saint Martin on similar inscriptions found in 
Lycia, has partly made out the meaning of inscription No. 1. We have 
only yet been able to make a hasty examination of their contents ; ascer- 
taining, however, that the language used is a mixture of and 

Phmnicmn words, recording the dedication of the stone monuments, on 
which these inscriptions are found, to the Artmi or Kahiri, signifying 
the great and powerful ones, or the Hero-gods and idols of chief note 
in Phrygia arid Lydia. 

2. — Antimony and Lead mines of Beluchistan, 

Major George LeMessurier, who surveyed the route, via Sohrab and 
Bagwana, from Kelat to Sunmianni, taking the latitudes and levels 
of the country, visited the antimony mines of Seyhran, near Bagwana, 
and found the antimony in chrystals of an inch square, imbedded in black 
vitrified rock. The mines appear to have been extensively worked at 
some former period ; but tlie want of water and fuel in the neighbourhood, 
must always prevent the successful working of these mines as a profitable 
speculation. The lead ore found was of inferior quality and small in 
quantity. There are also mines ofinferior copper ore, near Turkabr, but 
the exact locality is kept a secret by the people of the country. 

3. — Central Africa and Navigation of the Jub river. 

The river Juba or Jub, on the Suhaili coast of South Eastern Africa, 
which debouches in 0. 38, south latitude, is known to be navigable in boats 
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fof three months ; aiil could iu all probability be made available for esta- 
blishing a commercial communication with the south western provinces 
of Abysslnijai and its capital Shoa. llecent intelligence, from the well 
known missionary Dr. Krapt, seems to establish the practicability of navi- 
gating the Jub river as far as Garague^ distant from Slioa little more 
than 70 miles ; and, as the disposition of the natives inhabiting its banks 
wmuld not be inimical to further exploration of this celebrated stream, it 
behoves our Indian Governments, both for the interests of geography and 
commerce, to adopt measures for obtaining more minute and accurate in- 
formation than we at present possess regarding it. An iron steamer and 
cue of our cast off pilot brigs, or schooners, might be placed, with an 
efficient establishment at the disposal and under the direction of some 
well qualified officer of the Indiau Navy, who is acquainted with this part 
of the coast ; and might be willing to lend both his talents and his ener- 
gies for securing the success of any undertaking to navigate and explore 
this river ; and for establishing such a friendly intercourse with the na- 
tives of the country as might lead to permanent commercial advantages. 
Lieutenant W. Christopher, already favourably known by his geographical 
reports, and an enquiry into the present resources of Eastern Africa, is 
doubtless well fitted for the ex(‘cntion of any such expedition as now pro- 
posed for the exploration of the ,) ub river. 


Aut. XL — Extracts from the Proceedings of the Society. 

At a monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety^ held, in the Library rooms, on Thursday the 13th June 1844. 

The Hon. J. H. Crawford, President, in the Chair. 

Read and approved the minutes of the last meeting. 

The following gentleman was proposed aes a member, to be ballotted for 
at the next meeting of the Society : 

W. Seton Brown, Esq. by G. Buist Esq. LL. D. seconded J. F. 
Morier, Esq. 

N. A. Dalzell, Esq. proposed as a subscriber to the Library by M*a- 
nockjee Cursetjee, Esq. seconded by the Secretary, Was admitted agree- 
ably to die regulations rf the Society. 

The following donations were laid on the table: 
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To THE LiBRAKT. 

By Government, €opy of* General Circular Orders passtjd by the Sad- 
der Adawlut Bombay. 

To THE Museum. 

By the Rev. G. Pigott, a small collection of shells from Zanasibar and 
Aden. 

By Lieut. C. W. Montriou, I. N. skeleton, of an ant*eater, Mmis, 

This animal was given alwe to Lieut, M* through the kindness of Mr. 
Ellis, C. S. Rutnagherry, but unfortunately it died after having been 
kept for fifteen days. 

* The Secretary then presented and read a paper on the history of the 
Kalhora dynasty of Sindh, by Captain James McMurdo. 

On the motion of Dr. Burnes K. H., seconded by the Hon. the Pre- 
sident, the thanks of the Society were voted to the Secretary, for the in- 
teresting paper presented, and it was resolved that it be published in the 
forthcoming number of the Society's Journal. 

The Secretary was also requested to return thanks for the various do- 
nations presented to the Society. 

The meeting then adjourned to Thursday the 11th July next. 

At a monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held, in the Library rooms, on Thursday the 11th July, 1844. 

The Hon. J. IJ. Crawford, President, in the Chair. 

Read and approved the minutes of last meeting. W. Seton Brown Esq. 
and C. Forbes Esq. C. S. having been ballotted for, were duly elected 
members of the Society. 

Assistant Surgeon J. Jephson, was proposed as a member by J. Morier, 
Esq. and seconded by the Secretary, to be ballotted for at the next meet- 
ing of the Society. 

The following communications were read : — 

The Secretary submitted a circular, from the Sub-Committee of the 
Museum, suggesting that they should be empowered, in accordance with 
Art. Ill, of the rules of the Museum, for the better preservation of such 
Zoological specimens as are at present suspended in the gallery of the 
Society’s rooms, to transmit them to the Zoological Society of London, 
where they would be fetter appreciated. 
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Resolved. — That the sense of the next meeting of the Society shall he 
taken on the subject of the above rule; whether the words, “and dispose 
of donations, “empower the curators to exchange, or give away, at their 
discretion, articles belonging to the Museum, without the previous sanc- 
tion of a monthly meeting of the Society. 

Read, a letter from M. M. Ettiene d* Quatremere, dated Paris, 6th 
May 1844, acknowledging the receipt of the Secretary’s letter, intimating 
his election as an Honorary Member of the Society, and conveying his 
thanks for the distinction thus conferred on him by the Society. 

Read, a letter from Chas. C. Rafn, Secretary to the Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquarians, dated Copenhagen, 5th October 1843, intimat- 
the Society had presented to the Bombay Asiatic Society, a copy of their 
memoirs, from 1840 to 1843; requesting, at the same time, that the other 
parcels enclosed in the packet, and addressed to individuals, might be 
transmitted accordingly. 

Resolved — That the Secretary be directed to return thanks for the 
donation, and that the parcels adverted to in Mr. R’s letter, be duly for- 
warded by the Secretary. 

The following donations were laid on the table : 

To THE Library. 

By Government, copy of Meteorological Observations kept at Madras 
from the year 1822 to 1843. 

By the Royal Society of Northern Antiquarians, Memoires de la So- 
ciete Royale des Antiquaires duiiord, 1840-1843. Section Asiatiquo. 

Specimens of Glyphography or engraved drawings from the copper 
surfaced blocks, by the Patentee, Mr. Palmer, were submitted to the 
meeting, with an intimation that Major T. B. Jervis, F. R. S. had been 
appointed sole agent for India and China, to receive orders from Societies 
and otlmer public bodies desirous of illustrating publications, on Literature 
or Science, by this cheap mode of engraving. ^ 

To THE Museum. 

An Hippocampus, from Viziadroog, by Lieut. C. W. Montriou, I. N. 

A Turittella, by Ideut. Christopher, I. N, 

A Collection of Specimens of rocks and shells, fossil and recent, from 
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various places in England and Ireland ; including m series of the plans of 
the coal measures, were presented by Professor Orlebar. 

The Secretary then presented, and read the following papers, to the 
Society. 

* 1st. An account of the temple of Somnath, translated by the Secre- 
tary froimthe Persian of the Appendix to the Mir at Ahmedh to whichis 
added a translation, from Sanskrit into English, of an inscription at Pat- 
tan Somnath^ relative to the restoration of the temple in Samvat. 1272. 
A. n. 1215, by W. H. Wathen Esq. 

2nd. A discourse on the form of the earth, or the science of Geo- 
graphy, being the introductory chapter of the Nazhat-al-Mushtaky or 
amusement for those requiring it, in an account of great towns, countries, 
provinces, islands, cities, and quarters of the world, by El-Edrisi, trans- 
lated from the Arabic by the Secretary. 

Resolved, that the thanks of the Society be given for the donations 
and papers presented. 

The meeting then adjourned to Thursday the 8th of August next. 

At a monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in the Library rooms on Thursday the 8th of August, 1844. 

The Hon. J. H. Crawford, President, in the Chair. 

Read and approved the minutes of last meeting. 

Assistant Surgeon J, Jephsoii, proposed as a Member, was ballotted 
or and duly elected. 

William Pole Esq. proposed as a Member, by J. Harkness Esq, se- 
conded by A. B. Orlebar Esq., and W. Acland Esq. proposed by A. S. 
Le Messurier Esq. seconded by Colonel G. R. Jervis, to be ballotted for 
at the next meeting of the Society. 

The following motion, of which due notice was given, was then sub- 
mitted. • 

“ That the sense of the next meeting of the Society be taken, whether 
the words, and dispose of donations/’ as specified in Art. III. of the 
rules of the Museum, empower the curators to exchange, or give away 
at their discretion, articles belonging to the Museum, without the previous 
sanction of a monthly meeting of the Society.’’ 

It was thereon resolved — 

That such transfer shall be left at the discretion of the curators, and 

15 
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reeoi’ded in tbiA proceedings of the succeeding monthly meeting. 

The following donations were laid on the table — 

To THE LiBRAKY. 

From the Government of Fort Saint George, through the Government 
of Bombay, the 6th volume of the Madras Astronomical Observations 
recently published at that Presidency. 

From the Government of Bombay ; No. VI. Transactions of the Me- 
dical and Physical Society of Bombay. 

From J. J. Waterston Esq. a few volumes of the Civil Engineer’s and 
Architect’s Journal’s. 

From Captain Postans, through Messrs. Frith and Co. Copy of a 
lithographed drawing of the celebrated temple of Somnath. 

To THE Museum. 

The capital of a column, and two broken female images, from Zenobia 
on the Euphrates, by Lieut. C. D* Campbell, I. N. The capital is from 
a double line of columns which formed the sides of a road leading from 
gateway to gateway in a fortified enclosure. The figures were corner sup- 
ports in a square stone edifice with vaulted roofs. The place has been 
termed ‘‘ Zenobia” by the expedition, under the supposition that it was 
built by the Queen of Palmyra ; also, a large collection of shells, and 
some Echindae from Aden, by Captain S. Young I. N. were presented 
through A. B. Orlebar Esq. 

The Secretary then read the following communications to the meet- 
ting: 

1st. A letter, from the Secretary to Government in the General De- 
partment, dated the 2nd instant, accompanying copy of a dispatch (No. 23, 
dated Slst May last,) from the Hon. the Court of Directors, enclosed with 
a commcilication from the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, relative to the preservation of the “ Cave temples of India,” and 
the desired execi;tion of correct drawings of the fresco paintings found 
therein. In this letter the Hon. the Governor in Council expressed a 
hope that the Society would co-operate with Government in carrying out 
tl^e objects of the Hon^ Court and the Parent Society. 

It was thereon resolved that the Secretary be instructed to write, in 
reply, that the Society is ready to co-operate with Government in any 
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way it may point out for obtaining copies of the drawings specified in ^he 
letter of the Hon. the Court of Directors, or in carrying out a plan for 
preserving from decay, the sculptures^and inscriptions in the^ Caves of 
Western India. The Secretary, at the same time, noticed that the litho- 
graphy of the fresco drawings, copied for Mr. Wathen, from the Caves 
of Ajantaj was now completed, along with copies of the inscriptions from 
Kanari, Karli, Beira, Bajah, Mahar, Junir, i^janta, and Nassick, which 
he had translated, and expected to publish about November next. 

* 2nd. Two ancient inscriptions, on dfepper, in the Cave character, 
translated into English by Ball Gongadhui Shastree Esq. and accom- 
panied by a letter from him relative to the probable dates of the grants. 
The first of these, now in possession of the Secretary, which, with the 
Devanagri transcript, had been handed over to B. Gungadhur Shastree 
Esq. is a grant of the village Aland on the Bhima, to the sons of Laksh- 
mana Swami, of the family of Kanshika, by V uhnuarddhana^ son of 
Kirti Varma, son of Rana Vikrama, of the Chalukya family, claiming 
descent from the lunar race, and formerly ruling over the Kuntala Desha, 
of which Kaliani, in the Dekhan, was the capital. It is dated in the eighth 
year of the King ; and, as Visknuvarddhana is herein called the nephew 
of Palakeshi Vallahha, whose date is well known from many grants, the 
present one cannot be later than A. D. 733, and may be as early as the 
beginning of the sixth century. 

The original of the other grant, also in the Cave character, and in the 
possession of Narsoo Bhalu of Nandgoan, in the Northern Konkan, be< 
longs to the same family of the Chalukyas ; being in the name of Kirti 
Varma Raja, son of Palakeshi Vallabha, who conquered the kingdoms of 
Chera, Chola, and Pandya, or Mysore, Tanjore, and Madura. It is without 
date, but the land was granted for the support of the worshippers of 
Kapiliswaray or Siva^ as v, orshipped by the Kapilas, a sect allied to the 
Bauddhas, and who, as devotees of the skull necklace, are represented, as 
associated with them, by the sculptures ‘of the caves of Ellora. 

The Secretary was directed to return thanks to the respective donors, 
and the meeting adjourned to Thursday the 12th of September next. 


At a monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
society, held in the Library rooms on Thursday the I2th September 1844. 
James Burnes, K. H. F. R. S. Vice President, in the Chair. 

Read and approved the minutes of last meeting. 
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Professor Wm. PoleF. R. A. S. andW. Acland Esq, proposed as 
Members, were ballotted for and duly elected. 

The following papers were laid before the meeting by Dr. Buist : 

* 1st A paper on the Runic monuments found in Scotland and Ireland, 
and not known to exist in any other part of the world. These consist, 
for the most part, of magnificently sculptured crosses, ornamented with 
representations of hunting, and of battle scenes, of religious processions, 
&:c. Many of the animals represented on them, such as elephants, lions, 
monkeys are obviously Oriental. Some of the figures are apparently 
hieroglyphical, though their meaning is unknown. The attire and occu- 
pations of the individuals represented throw a considerable light on the 
manners of a period to which written history does not extend. The ob- 
ject of laying the paper before the Society was to endeavour to elicit in- 
formation on the subject, by inducing a search after analogous relics, if 
any such exist in India. 

2nd A paper on the use of Mr. Adie’s Barometer, with some sugges- 
tions for an improvement in its structure, so as to render it less liable to 
accidents in tropical climates : with suggestions, for the improvement bf the 
marine Barometer, so as to increase the delicacy of its readings and adapt 
it either for sea or land purposes; and a notice of an improvement, suggest- 
ed by Dr. Glen, on the syphon Barometer, so as to adjust the scale at 
once, and get rid of double readings. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Dr. Buist for the papers ; and 
it was resolved — that they be published in an early number of the Soci- 
ety's Journal, with such illustrations as may be found practicable. 

The following donations were laid on the table : 

To THE Library. 

1. By Government two lithographed copies of the Mahratta translation 
of the Mithakshara and Dhyaya Bhag. 

2. From Mr.Shirra, through Messrs. Forbes and Co. Copy of the Maul- 
mein Almanac and Directory, and general commercial trade list, for 
1844, accompanied by a map ofMaulmein and its environs. 

3. By the Bombay Geographical Society, its Transactions from Septem- 
ber 1841, to May 1844, 

4. By C. J, Erskine Esq. through the Rev. J. M. Mitchell, the follow- 
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ing Sanskrit M. »S. 8. Linga Parana, GarClda Parana, Devi Mahatraya 
from the Markandeya Parana, Parashura Upa-Puraiia, 

To THE Museum. 

1. By Major General Sir H. Pottinger, Bart , G. C. B. A number of very 
curious Chinese figures, carved in wood, i^epresenting the imaginary 
rewards and punishments of a future state. The collection consists of 
exact copies of the originals ; which vs^ere formed of clay, and taken, 
during the campaign of 1841-42, from a Buddhist temple at Yenyaon, 
a city in the province of Cheakiang, in China. 

2. By Major General Sir H. Pottinger, Bart., G. C. B. A tablet of wood 
richly carved, and ornamented, in honor of the Emperor of China, taken 
from a Jos house near the the city of Chinkeangfoo, The following 
is a translation of the inscription it bears : 

A thousand times ten thousand years I may the Emperor live ten 
thousand times ten thousand years** 

3. By E. E. Elliott Esq. A small collection of shells, and a fine speci- 
men of dog-tooth spar. 

4. By C. B. Skinner Esq. Twelve bottles of snakes, fishes, insects, <S^ c. 

5. By Captain J. Young L N. Specimens of flying fish from the Arabian 
Coast. 

6. By Dr. Leith; Specimens of Apophyllite &c. from the Deccan. 

The best thanks of the Society were voted to the respective donors. 
The meeting then adjourned to Thursday the 10th October next. 
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Akt. I. — Observations on the Mahomedan Architecture in 
Cairo, By A. B. Orlebar, m. a., Elphinstone Professor. 

Mosciue of Amru. 

Old Cairo contains the first building, which was erected, in any countr}^ 
by the disciples of Mahomed for the general duties of their faith. It was 
built under directions of Aniru, the son of Nasi, in the year twenty-one of 
the Hejira, immediately after his conquest of Egypt in the Khalifat of 
Omar. In it the armed converts of the Arabian reformation were to be as- 
sembled, to hear the sermons of their chief against the prevailmg idolatry, 
and to receive the commands of the suc^^s' jf ...cu apiioue jor the pros- 
ecution of divine vengeance upon idolatrous and schismatic Christen- 
dom . To accommodate preachers was the chief object of the building ; but 
the convenience of worshippers as well as of hearers was to be conside'red. 
The mosque erected for these purposes is a large quadrangle, surrounded 
on all sides externally by a plain wall, and internally by a colonnade of 
many rows of pillars, which being roofed over affords protection from the 
heat of the sun ; the whole of the enclosed quadrangle being a large open 
court. In the centre of the court is a fountain, by which the worshippers 
are made secure of a sufficient supply of water, which the' apostle had de- 
termined to be all but indispensable for orthodox worship. In the eastern 
wall is an arched recess, which is the mehrab, towards which the worship- 

1 
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pers direct themselves. The colonnade on this side contains many more 
rows of pillars than on the other sides of the quadrangle; so that a much 
krger space is there roofed over : for here on account of the mehrabf the 
Mahomedans offer their devotions; and the pulpit being near the mektab, 
it is here also that they assemble to hear preaching. The mehrab is essen- 
tial to a Mahomedan place of worship ; for Mahomedans not assembling for 
congregational worship as Jews and Christians, but each individual of%ring 
himself at the stated times of appointed prayers by and through himself, it 
becomes necessary to preserve unity, of spirit, among those who pray, by 
directi n||!bheir thoughts towai:ds one point in the building ; which, being to- 
wards IVfekka, may continually present to their minds the one apostle whose 
coimpa^s they obey, the one God whom they worship, and the reform of 
corruptions which ought to be the one object of their zeal. 

These parts, viz. the open quadrangle with enclosing colonnades deep- 
ened on the Mekka side, the central fountain, and the mehrabf are common 
to every mosque in Cairo, and I believe to every mosque elsewhere, which 
is originally of Muslim construction. They are all necessary results of 
the peculiarities of the religion, and the general plan of Amnfs mosque 
must be that of all others until mosques cease to be built. But the details 
of the architecture in this edifice dififer much from those in other mosques. 

The shafts of the pillars are all round, some of alabaster, and others of 
various stone. A black pillar, near the mehrab, is said to have been brought 
from Mekka, and there is shewn upon it an impression said to be of Ma- 
homed’s hand. Be this as H may, the pillars in general are evidently the 
spoil from more ancient e(Ji|ces of Greek or Roman architecture: for put 
upon thtt shaftis a most rude manner are capitals of various kinds, the 
greater of the Corinthian. These capitals are 

for the ppfe exceedingly beautiful, and indicate their having been 
wrought by hands much ralore skilful than those which have so barbarously 
cemented them t© their present shafts, The shafts are in general without 
bases. Some shafts are supported by a single square plinth; and some 
short shafts are supported by very tail base^. The Mekka pillar is sur- 
mounted by a sculpture (fig* 4,) which is irumediately recognized as an 
antique base; nor is this a |;pg^laf pf misplaced for a ca- 

pital. In short, a walk tjhp quadrangle Is'^ufficient to cause full 
conviction, that the archite;Ct required for his roof supports of equal 
height^ that he robbed the existing temples and palaces for materials^ that 
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ho spoiled many capitals in pulling down the works of better ar^iiectSi so 
that he was obliged to make some of the bases do for capitals^ and thus 
was obliged to make his average height a capital and a shaft, that sontjs 
of his pillars were broken, and becoming too short he then put a plinth 
under them, and that when he had only a portion of a pillar be was ne* 
cessitated to build up several antique bases to make a sufficiently high base 
in the new structure. 

In order to give some idea of the beauty of the misused sculptures, and 
to explain the internal evidence that the ardiitect of the mosque could not 
have been the deviser, or competent in any degree to understand the value 
of his materials, I have made a sketch of one of the capitals (fig. 6). 

Whenever a single pillar is not strong enough to support the masonry 
raised above it, two are placed very close to one . another. This occurs at 
the entrance, where the pillars are sufficiently apart to allow a thin man 
to pass between them- Another instance is at the north-east corner of the 
quadrangle, at the entrance of a small chamber, which is said to have con- 
tained the tomb of a son of Amru. 

Each capital is surmounted with a plinth of brick. 

These brick plinths support a mass of brjck, whose horizontal section is 
a square, and whose vertical section is nearly a double square ; and as this 
mass must be hereafter referred to, I shall c^ll it the stilt.* 

The supercolumns support horse-shoe arches, which are longitudinal, 
or parallel to the walls of the quadrangle. A row of columns, therefore, 
with their arches form an isolated range; which supporting the roof is quite 
unconnected to and unstrengthened by the next row, or by the external 
wall, just as the pier walls of a church without a roof; and as such a row 
of columns, with their arches, will require often to be mentioned, I shall 
speak of them hereafter as pier walls. All tlie arches are alike, and rest 
upon the stilts ; whose breadth is greater than that of the arch walls, Jbut 
less than the interval between the extremities of two adjacent horse-shoe 
arches. 

The stilts are not always of the dimensions above described : for in- 
stance, on the north side of the tomb of the son of Omar, the pillars being 
unusually short, and the span of the horse-shoe arches unusually small, it 
became necessary to gain the required height by lengthening the sfilte* 
which here are longer than the pillars. 

I am indehM fnr this tprm to Mr. Clarke. 
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The support a flat roof of wood. 

There Ve two mekrabs. They are both arched recesses in the wall, and 
the arches are pointed. The masonry is very rude, being' of small pieces 
of marble put together without any order. Each of Amru’s companions 
is said to have placed one piece with his own hand. 

These are not the only instances in this mosque of the pointed arch. 
Over the two arches which are on the northern side of the tomb of Am- 
ru’s son, there are four small openings with pointed arches. 

The external wall is quite plain, and without any openings besides the 
doorways. 

The principal entrance is to the west. The minaret at this doorway 
is covered with a rather acute conical cap. 

The most striking appearances in this mosque are explained by the 
history of the conquest. A wild army of Arabian robbers conquered and 
plundered a wealthy and civilized country ; and, incapable of appreciating 
the beauty of structures existing before them, applied their materials to 
any urgent use. Their chief requiring a building, in which his soldiers 
might conveniently assemble, it became necessary to protect them from 
the sun ; it was proper to cover and roof in a sufficient space round and 
about the enclosure. Pillars from the neighbouring edifices were taken 
to support the simplest form of roof — a flat roof. But the pillars were 
nothigh enough; and the s^mi-circular arch was that which was almost the 
only arch then in use: as this would have raised the roof considerably but 
not sufficiently, the horse-shoe arch was therefore invented, as giving a 
much greater height with the same span. The figure is ugly for the pur- 
pose, but probably the dissimilarity of it to the round Roman arch recom- 
mended it to the reforming spirit of the barbarians. Still sufficient height 
was not gained ; and the monstrous stilts were inserted between the co- 
lumns and the spring of the arches. 

This mosque ha^ ever since been regarded as a most sacred edifice 
and has been continually repaired. Mouslema bin Mokhad extended it 
eastward, add built the fbur minarets, Hejira 21. Abd cl Aziz enlarged it 
eastward in Bijira 7^. TheKbalif Walid (who is celebrated as a builder 
and converted the te|ur<|h of Saint John at ‘Damascus iuto the well known 
mosque) roofed it. gates, the treasury, and a fifth gate 

were added in Hejira 92. It was injured by fire in Hej. ^76, but restored 
by Kamourieb, who added the present fountain anfl a portico. But I am 
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fully persuaded that none of these repairs and additions have^ttected the ' 
architectural character of the building as originally designed. indfeed, 
by order of the present pasha, it is undergoing repairs which are 
revolutionizing it. 

The general plan of a mosque, the horse-shoe arch, and the stilts oti^ 
ginated then in a desire to erect, at the least expense, the most cdnvement 
meeting-house for the Arab army of Amru. He was probably his own 
architect, and history would not lead us to expect, from the destroyer of 
the Alexandrian library, much elegance or grandeur of design. 

Mo s an E OF Ahj^ed. 

A mosque was erected by Ahmed bin Toulon, who is also called Ka- 
niourieh, about Hejira 261, in a style entirely different from that of 
Amru. ^ 

The large quadrangle with its covered colonnades around is essential 
to a mosque. And in Egypt, where there is little or no rain, it would be 
a waste both of skill and expense to construct any but flat roofs. The 
arch also is universally used for the support of the beams, so that pier 
walls are essential. So simple a structure admits of little variety but in the 
details of the pier walls. In Ahmed’s mosque the arches are not supported 
by columns, but by cubical masses of brick work. The height of the mass 
is to its longitudinal breadth in the proportion of three to two, and the 
transverse breadth is also great. I mean by longitj^dinal breadth the 
breadth in the direction of the pier walls; and by transverse breadth, that 
at right angles to the same. These massive piers are plastered perfectly 
plain except at the edges, where they are slightly relieved by pilasters. 
These pilasters have no bases ; but they have capitals of foliage which is 
quite flat, being worked in plas^ter, and hence lose the object of capitals for 
want of depth of shadow. (See fig. 10). 

The plaster is very inferior, and it must' not be supposed to convey 
any of the effect of the beautiful chunam work of India. 

These piers support pointed horse-shoe arches^ whose height equal that 
of the pier. A broad border of flat foliage, or chainwork in plaster, fol- 
lows the arch, and is continued across the pier from the spring of one 
arch to the spring of the adjacent arch. The vertex of the border rfeches 
nearly the top of the pier wall. The great breadth of the pier cables a 
vast space between the arches, which would have had a very naked ap^ 
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niJtwithstanding the border, had not the architect filled it up with 
a laitbef #lndow, in the centre, and circular openings, one on each side of 
the window. 

The front pier wall is surmounted by a battlement, the design of which 
be best understood by the figure. 

The central fountain is enclosed in a square building surmounted by a 
cupola. The upper part of the square building is formed into two octa- 
gons, in order to destroy the abruptness which would be caused by the 
imifiediate transition from a square to a circular shape. 

We have an historical account for the eccentricity and faults of this 
mosque. The rulers of Egypt, Under the Baghdad Khalifs, had in Ahmed’s 
time become powerful and wealthy ; as a consequence of wealth, they wish- 
ed to leave behind them monuments which might perpetuate their memo- 
ries. Mahomedan architecture presented nothing worthy of being imi- 
tated, nothing capable of improvement ; still a strong prejudice against 
every thing of Christian or of Pagan use was an insuperable bar against 
Adopting the style either of churches or of temples. Ahmed had long 
been perplexed with these difficulties, when at length a Christian prisoner 
offered the plan of a mosque, which was acknowledged by the Mahomedan 
court to be equally beautiful and free from religious objection. 

As seen in the building, whicli is even now little Injured by time, the 
characteristics, which may have been adopted from Amru’s mosque are, 

1st the general plan. 

2nd the horse-shoe arch. 

drd the small pointed arch. 

And the novelties, which the architect introduced, are, 

Ist the pointed horse-shoe arch. 

2Dd the substitution of piers for pillars. 

drd the foliage and chain work in plaster. 

4th the octagonal ornaments in the battlements. 

Sth the round ornaments in the wall. 

6th the transitioisfrom square to round by means of the octagon. 
Tombs. 

♦Mahomedan tomhe eie another class' of religious buildings which, be- 
ing more numerous and not being so liable to repairs or alterations in ages 
subsequent to their erection, promise a larger amount of historical infor- 
mation* There is generally a tomb, or more than one tomb, erected at the 
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northeast and southeast angles of a mosque : but the tombs, to mhk* 
reference is now made, are not subordinate parts of a mosque. 
are independent of other uses than the service of the dead ; a small 
only being left, on the east side, for worship, and which I suppose is only 
used for offering up prayers for the dead. * The ground pish of Kela- 
oun's tomb will suffice to give an idea ofal^fe^ Ijn figure 23» D D D, dre 
the three western doors ; K is the meAC>oh;T istlie'diffin enclosed by rails, 
which are marked by the dotted l^s ; S R S S m * P F p II 

round pillars which with the piers 8uppoi»t the roof; ' These tombs • 

are always entirely roofed oT^t. 

In the mosques and tombe, l»hich I examined, I found up architec- 
tural characters, which were |i<|tfesaentially the m Aeifa^^tbcve de- 
scribed ; but the principles*, whbbliriginatedjij^ the miosi^es jdtfJ^Amru and 
Ahmed, developed and underwent great motivations in sub^queiat years. 
To understand these it will be convenient tp ^l^sider in ordef f — 

1 Arches. 

2 Piers and pillars, pilaste/s api'oijpitals. 

8 Pediments. 

4 Corbel supports. 

5 Roofs, vaulting and cupolas, 

6 Windows. 

7 Geometrical ornaments. 

The Arch. 

The pointed arch is to be seen in buildings of ever^ date. Whether the 
pointed openings in Amru’s mosque are a part of tiie original structure, 
may be doubted ; but the pointed mekrab cer^nly is, for it could not have 
been introduced into the wall of which it forms the loke&t part. Repairs 
and additions have been recorded above; but among these the only one 
which could have affected the wehrah is the extension eastward by Mous- 
iema bin Mokhad. If the mehrab was then built, it is of no consequence 
to the present argument , for this altemtion is stated to have been in%be 
sam^ year as the erection of the mosque* It is likely enough, however, 
that by this extension eastward is meant an'epitas^gWment of the eastern co** 
lonnade, which is more likely to have been enl^^qi^^wardly than^ outward- 
ly, as the increase in the number of pier wails iiliw^dly would have been 
effected without any disturbance of the previo«||ly cfpiftlQg ^alb ; and if 
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ibis supposition is correct, Mouslema did ndl build the outer wall in which 
the is. I do not remember a round arched in any one of the 

tombs; and as there is necessarily a mehrab in every tomb, and as it is very 
improbable that any alteration should ever be made in a tomb, or indeed 
any repair, beyond what is absolutely necessary to preserve it, this would 
prove that the pointed arch is co-eval with tombs. But on a hill not far 
from the mosque of Amru is a tomb, (said to contain the remains of 
Abu Saad el Ghazi) in which the architecture is so similar to that of the 
mosque, that it seems impossible to deny it an equally early date. It is 
built with ^he same rudeness, and with like materials from more antique 
buildings. Ith minaret is similar; its arches are round horse-shoe; cer- 
tain piers also, which are substituted for columns, afford strong evidence of 
antiquity, as will be m^plained under the proper head. None of the architec- 
tural characters, which are known to be of late date, are to be seen; and 
this tomb has a pointed mehrab. Some Arabic scholar may determine the 
age of Abu Saad el Ghazi, but the above marks will hardly allow a doubt 
as to the date about which his tomb was erected. Ahmed bin Toulon 
uses the pointed arch very freely ; and we henceforth find it commonly 
used in all ages. 

The origin of the horsjf-shoe arch has been already accounted to^and 
the general principle upon which Ahmed's mosque was designed, est plains 
why the pointed and horse- shoe character were there combined. But the 
horse-shoe arch is so very ungraceful, that subsequent architects dispensed 
with it; for they observed that the use of the horse- shoe, in increasing the 
ratio of the height to the span, is equally well accomplished by the pointed 
arch, which form Ahmed's mosque had now made fashionable. Hence in 
the niosque of Muiz (whom I suppose to be the first Fatamite Khalif who 
established the seat bf his government at Cairo), the pier arches are pointed 
butnot horse-shoe. The arch is a blunt arch, having its centres somewhere 
about the quartering of thb span. But to increase the height the super- 
columns are more lengthened than in the mosque of Amru, and their sides 
made continuous with the curves of the arch. The effect is good; and the 
pier wall of Mui«(%, 7) is in its design a carrying out and improvement 
upon the pier walls joth of KaAonrieh (fig. 9) and that of Amru (fig. 1 ). 

The arches in other and later buildings are both pointed and round, 
without any decided preponderance of either form. 

The pointed arch is either equilateral or obtuse. I remember no in- 
stance of an acute arch. 
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Pl®E8, PiLLAES, PlLA«TEE8 AND CapITAI^* 

" For fuppor^s tb© Greeks, Romans, and Egyptians, had use^ only con 
lumns, and always louud columns. Ahmed^^ in bil zeal against 

ancient archite^ure, invented the squljr© pier ; wa^^ with 

pilasters however it did not please; £b||i it lias bee^nlibiu adt^ted h 
subsequent buildings. Muiz imitated and round co- 

lumns and capitals from the temples andpalaces of iji^UivIsrs Hte im- 
proved however upon his example, by raising all the upon neat and 
uniform bases. Each base consists of a square plinth, A inches thick, 
supported by a cube, which may be two feet high ; no ntoulJlings enrich them 
or round off their edges ; but they have the good quality of neatness which 
is sadly wanting in Amru’s mosque. 

In the mosques of the Khalif Hakim and of Sultan Bakok, Ahmed^s 
principle has been observed ; but a new contrivance has been made to a* 
void the round pillars and capitals of other faiths. Ahmed's architect 
felt the necessity of rounding off the vertical angles, which he effected by 
mean.s of pilasters, and was certainly guilty of ofifenoe against the grand 
principle. Hakim and Bakok avoided even this by simply cutting off 
the angles of the square piers, so as to form an octagonal pier, and escaped 
the necessity both of capital and of base, by rounding off the upper and 
lower ends of the octagon into hollows, as shewn in figure 14. Although 
so much more plain than Ahmed’s pier, yet this has much the better 
effect ; for its height and diameter are brought much nearer to classical pro- 
portion. 

We find the same struggle to avoid infidel models in pillars through 
every age, Kelaoun has used, for the main support of his cupola, large 
square piers ornamented with horizontal mouldings, mosaic, and various 
colors. At the edges they are ornamented with round pilasters, which 
have capitals and bases of the most fantastic device, gaily painted with 
red, green, and yellow. Pillars and pilasters of this strange character serve 
various purposes in this tomb; their beauty may be appreciated by figures 
17, 18, and 19. 

Kelaoun’s cupola xs also partly supported by four round pillars, which 
are surmounted by Corinthian capitals. These pillars are tali, but not 
out of proportion to their diameter, which I found to be 3 foet 3 inches. 

Kelaoun’s son Ashraf seems to have been possessed with the saixte 

2 
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s|^it of incoxigruity. His tomb is fantastically adorned with mosaic, and 
tbe 4biafts (which are round) are supported by inverted Corinthian capitals 
as bases.J 

Abu Saad*s tomb contains pillars and capitals of another fashion. 
The round pilaster (fig, 16) is on one side of a doorway leading into a 
tomb, the arch of which is «hewn in fig. 22. A round shaft is here requir- 
ed to support a square. To form a pleasing transition from the round to 
the square is one of the great problems of architecture. Greek temples 
are essentially composed of round pillars upon which square edged beams 
rest ; and the classic architects perfected their successive devices, to ac- 
complish this problem, by the Corinthian capital, in which the eye, losing 
itself among the foliage, is gradually curved away from vertical to horizon- 
tal lines, and from the round to the square. The Mahomedan solution 
of the same problem will be better understood by reference to figure 16 
than by description. It will be observed that the change is efiected by a 
succession of bevelmeihts, so that the intermediate figure, which the 
circle changes to a sqburej, is a re-entrant polygon of sixteen sides. Fi- 
gure 15 represent^ octagonal pillar which supports the roof, of which 
the upper part yy be considered as a Buperoolumn. The transition from 
the octagon sq^mi^'e is here effected by similar bevelments as that 

from the circle^ tfie ^uare ^ and forms an incipient capital, not quite so 
complete as4a^|fe jpna&ter almve ^esorihed. 

Thus Mahomedan capital was invented But 

it seems to ^flj^beeiti little imitated, although it appears to have given 
the idea of pefeidteiiies in Cairo architecture. 

i ! 

^ PEDirilNTS. 

‘‘I ' ^ 

Over tl|e Ib^taidi in the^^entre of Ahmed^s mos^u#, is a square build- 
ing surmOuljp^fcy t cupola^ (fig* 11). In, such a case there is the same 
necessity the same system ofbevel- 

ment, waa adopted as in the capitals of Abu Saad. 

In AhnsiedV"^ie9i5ue the angle is twice cut off, so that the whole building is 
a sqi]^fe'pimj^^;uj^ii which it an octagonal pHsm^i^oVer Which is a second 
octagipDaltpnf^ ja^(|xabove Wihich is the rahii4 bupii;|e<! "^hus in this in* 
stanoe^tjb0,'tii^' of cut off in tW(^ steps. later buildings, 

as the n^rober of steps mre increased, and in those of 

nt^W of steps are so mult^lied that a distance they 
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are not perceptible, and the upper part of the square face appears as a 
pediment. In the modem tombs they become a real pedime^t^ as in tbkt ^ 
of Sultan el Ghori, fig. 12. Sultan Mahomed has 0Ji(*|fm€Site4 ^ 
gles of his tomb by rounding off the steps intp horisonlsl mfeuldings. — 
The pediment is sometimes complete (fig. 12}^ and somatirnes trmided 

(%. 13 ). 


COBBELS MlNj^ni^TS. 

This principle ofbevelment was extended to OVery case irhere transitbn 
from a horisontal plan of straight lines to another hbrisontal plan of 
curved lines, was required. Thus the interior of tombs required the same 
transition as the exterior, and a system of bevelments, exactly the same as 
those of Abu Saad’s pillars, is generally used. The rows of re-entering 
prisms are of course increased, and each row is increased in the number 
of its cells, from one at the base, in arithmetical progression, the common 
difference being one. So that a pleasing triangular assemblage of cells 
is formed. A fine example may be seen in the tomb of Sultan Bibars, 
where the cells are very large. In other buildings, as in the tomb of 
Bakok, the number of cells is increased. 

These bevelled cells were further used, wherever an overhanging bal- 
cony or room was requii’ed. Thus they served the purposes of corbels 
and corbel tables, and may be called cellular corbels. 

Cellular corbel tables are used for the support of the balconies which 
surround the minarets; the balconies being always round, and the minarets 
themselves almost always octagonal. 

Roofs, Vaulting, and Cupolas. 

The roofs of all the mosques, excepting two, which I examinf^) are flat ; 
but the tombs are always covered in with a cupola. The cupola 
over Ahmed's fountain is hemispherical (fig. 11); Mahomed's cupola (fig 
IS) is ogive^ and raised on a cylinder. Ahmed’s cupola is quite plain. 
ZAgzag ornaments the exterior of the cupola of Muiz. Sultan Maho- 
med (fig. 18) has used the zigzag and chevron. Sultan Ashraf has 
embossed his dome with flowers. Sultan Bakok u^s the zigzag ; and 
again Sultan Aawad's cupola is quite plain. No universal law has 
therefore been observed; but in general the more ancient cupolas are hem- 
ispherical and plain, and the more modern are elevated and ornamented 
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I <lid any large cupolas of the horse-shoe shape, although 

minaJrets sur^jpounted by them. But these little cupolas are 

rather ornaiae*ftal jfnishes to the whole than coverings. 

Ohe of ihigi devii^ons from flat roofs is foutifl in the aisles and temple of 
Sultan Baiok^ built about A. D. 1382. Here the pier walls are connect- 
ed by transvhr^e arches, and every square of four pillars supports between 
them an hemispherical cupola ; so that the whole roof of the colonnades 
is formed of a multitude of little equal cupolas. 

Qne other deviation is found in the mosque of Sultan Hassan, about A. 
D. 1810. This mosque is entirely diflerent from every other, and is the 
only aberration, (which I observed,) from the type of Amru's mosque.* 
The ground plan is a <5reek cross. The central square is open to the sky, 
but the four arms are roofed by a simple pointed vault. ^ 

The minarets of Abu Saad’s tomb and of Amru's mosque are covered 
by simple conical caps. The simplicity of this form would refer it to the 
Earliest stage of architecture, and is another evidence of the antiquity of 
Abu Sadd’s tomb. 


Windows. 

In the tomb of Amru’s mosque arc small poin ted openings, and also in 
tlie upper part of the pier walls of Muiz. These are without mouldings. 

Between each pier arch, Ahmed’s architect has placed a lancet window; 
and has made a first attempt at mouldings, by introducing, at each side, a 
pilaster similar to those at the edges of the pier. 

No further approach to the idea of mouldings has been made in subse- 
quent y^ars. The window (fig. 21) in the tomb of Sultan Bibars, has 
also pilasters on the sides ; and the window (fig. 20) in the upper part of 
KekouU’s tomb, has, a rich but flat border round it : but in general the 
edges of windows al% like those of arches, perfectly plain. 

The opeping of the whole window is generally filled up by a wall, 
thinner tl^p.the rest of the building, and this wall is pierced with smaller 
openings, is an early example of this in the fountain of Ahmed, 

where the ofN^mgs are sttagular> and nearly fill up the whole window; so 
that the parts of the waB reJoa^ning are almost nothing more than the 
simplest ferM'pf ghometfical tracery. But in the tomb of Sultan Bibars 

it IS remarkable that this mosque, which is quite abnormal, should be 
shewn to strangers as a specimen of such buildings. 
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(fig, 21), this window wall occupies nearly the whole space, and there 
are only two small openings, one hexagonal an^ one circular The wiur 
dow (fig. 20) of Keloun’s tomb is on the contrary much opened , the up- 
per part only being walled, and the lower part divided by a small pills i 
which supports the wall above, and made very light by one circular, -^nd 
two horse-shoe, openings. 

The windows consist of either round headed, or bl^int pointed arches; 
and I did not observe any acute pointed ones. 

Pediments require a dilFerent style of windc'v. In complete pedi- 
ments, three narrow round headed openings, of equal height, pierce the 
lower part of the pediment, and the remaining upper space is occupied 
by three round openings, so that the centres of all six circles are in a 
triangle similaf to the pediment. 

In truncated pediments (fig. 13), the same combination is preserved, 
apparently only for the sake of the fashion Iiili oduced by the complete 
pediment ; since, in order to preserve the fashion, it was necessary to in- 
troduce the panelling which we see in Mahomed’s pediment. 

Round windows admit light through the cylindrical base of Sultan Bi- 
bars’s cupola. 


^ Geometric Ornaments# 

The Mahomedans of Cairo have admitted flowers and foliage among 
their architectural ornaments ; while there was a tendency to discard even 
these, and to confine all decoration to combinations of the straight line 
and circle. 

Amru’s mosque is entirely without ornament; but this must be at- 
tributed more to rudeness than to principle ; for the former cause would 
even forbid the use of ancient capitals. Abu Saad’s tomb has much 
ornament and all geometrical; both zigzag and chain work (fig 22) 
occur over the doorways, as also combinations of semicircles and straight 
lines. Zigzag and chain work are most common ornaments of every age 
and are every where seen. Ahmed^s mosque is profusely enriched with 
geometrical combinations, all of which bear some relation to the octagon. 

The lattice work, with which the openings of the windows are general- 
ly closed, is always geometrical ; and for the most part combinations of 
straight lines only. 

The innermost pier wall is generally surmounted by a battlement, (tigs. 
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8 and 9), which also has afforded opportunities for the exercjs® of geome- 
trical skill. 

Character and Origin of Cairo Architecture. 

Thus the manner of Mahoniedan worship, the climate of Egypt, the 
desire of princes to perpetuate their memories after death, and the spirit 
of antagonism to Christianity and paganism, gradually produced an origi- 
nal and peculiar style of architecture. It is recognized by cupolas, mi- 
narets, geometric ornaments, the horse-shoe and pointed arch, stilts, win- 
dows in triplets, and windows of geometric openings in a plain wall, 
square massive piers, pediments, and corbels of bevelled cells. The ge- 
neral plan and minarets must be attributed solely to the necessities of the 
Mahomedan form of worship. Horse-shoe arches and supercolumns 
owe their origin to the climate, which required a high roof to preserve a 
moderate temperature under the colonnades. Square massive piers, fan- 
tastic capitals and bases, the two styles of windows, and all that originat- 
ed from the principle of bevelment, whether in pediments or in corbels, 
must be attributed to the spirit of antagonism against other faiths. In all 
these points the Cairo style is original, and in some peculiar ; but it borrow- 
ed from others the cupola, the pointed arch, and most if not all its ge- 
ometric ornaments. 

Constantinople had set the fashion to the Christian temples, which 
were built, in every part of the Roman Empire, under Constantine and 
his successors, (1) in consequence of the nearly total annihilation of 
previously existing churches during the Diocletian persecution (2). The 
ground plan of these churches was a Greek cross, the centre of which was 
a cupola supported upon four arches. It is to be observed that the cupola 
is used by the Mahomedans over tombs only, until the fourteenth century, 
when Bakok employed it to vault his mosque. They may have been 
mystical enough to consider that the churclies of Christians were but the 
mansions of the dead : or more probably the wish of leaving their bo- 
dies under the richest edifices which their age could produce, overcame 
the spirit of hatred to Christian form, and caused the Mahomedan Prin- 
ces to yield to the judgment of infidel architects : since it is known that 
Christian architects were employed in Mahomedan countries, and even 
requested by Mahomedan Princes from the Greek Emperors. 

(1) Hope’s architecture, p. 1S?J, 

(2) Lactantius de morte perseentorum 
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The zigzag ornainent is as ©Id as 456 A . U . C. and is a corruption 
of the Greek dentile ( J ). A careful enquiry into these gei>metric orna- 
ments will probably trace most of those used in Cairo to a more ancient 
period; but their general use is certainly a striking feature and peculiari- 
ty of Mahomedan architecture. “ 

It ha,*^ been shewn that the pointed arch is coeval with Cairo ai'chitec* 
ture, but that it did not come intogtujeral Tise until Ahmed bin Toulon's 
time, after which it occurs every where. Hope says, ‘Gn buildings of the 
earlier Byzantine, nay still more antique Roman style, the pointed arch 
had already appeared.” If this be correct, it was without doubt boiTOwed 
from Constantinople and the Christian churches, as well as the cupola. 
In the earliest buildings we have found the arch of the melirah to be the 
only pointed arch. I'here is certainly no architectural reason for its use 
in this position ; hut the considerations, that the Mahomedans had ever in 
their thoughts the hated structure of the Christian temple, and that their 
leaders evei laboured to increase the feeling that there could be no peace 
between the two religions, suggested a reason for its adoption as the arch 
of the rnchrah. All the early churches, both of the east and of most coun- 
tries in the west, terminated with a round apse having a semi-domical roof ; 

( I use the nomenclature of Dr. Whewell proposed in his notes on the 
Architecture of German (churches,) and in the centre of this was the al- 
tar towards which the eyes of all the congregation were directed ; the do- 
mical roofed apse therefore became the niehrab of the Christian. Now the 
Mahomedan melirah is an apse in miniature, but pointed ; and this pointing 
may have been adopted to contrast with the round arch of the Christian 
apsoy and to keep up in the minds of the worshippers the contrast between 
the two faiths. The history related above of the foundation of Ahmed's 
mosque leaves no doubt that this spirit caused its universal use in that 
edifice; for at that time and for centuries after, the round arch was almost 
exclusively used both in Eastern and Western Christendom. Almied's 
mosque must have been designed in the latter half of the ninth century, 
and there is not an instance of the pointed arch in Western Europe before 
the eleventh. The examples quoted by Hope prove its occurrence, only 
as a rarity, in the Byzantine churches ; whereas from Ahmed’s time it be- 
comes a characteristic of Mahomedan structures. 


(1) Hope, p, 75. 
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Influence of Mahomedan on Christian Architecture. 

While the Mahomedan s were thus producing an original style of* 
Architecture, Christians were enriching the Byzantine style; which in Ita- 
ly, Germany, England, and France, was assuming local forms and intro- 
ducing new styles, named by different authors, Romanesque, Saxon, Nor- 
man, kc. kc. These were definitely forming into a new order, which 
was distinguished by the leading principles of the Gothic, when the cru- 
sades brought the nalior?s, who were most actively engaged in improving 
their national forms, into contact with the East and with Egypt. Imme- 
diately after the first crusade, the pointed Gothic, in its earliest form sud- 
denly and rapidly developed itself in Franco and England. English and 
French barons, (one nation at that time in every moral sense,) were the 
chief leaders of the early crusades ; and in England and France the point- 
ed Gothic first and chiefly flourished. Such coincidences afford a strong 
presumption that the active minded northerns did borrow the pointed style 
from the East. Upon this subject much has been already written, but in- 
ternal evidence, derived from architectural peculiarities, will be much more 
convincing than external evidence derived from the probabilities of bisto- 
ury; and to consider this we therefore now turn. 

The pointed arch, in tlie earliest specimens of early Gothic,’*^ through 
'Germany, France and England, is obtuse and sometimes equilateral. The 
acute arch appears only in the later early Gothic. Now the acute arch 
Is much more suited to the essential idea of Gothic, which is the predomi- 
nance of vertical lines ; and this is the esseniial idea both of the Roman- 
'>esque, Gothic, and of the pointed Gothic ; while there is no reason against 
the use of the acute arch. where the obtuse has been actually employed; but 
the former could have effected all the purpose of the latter. If the 
pointed arch was borrowed from Cairo, this difficulty is explained ; for there 
it is always obtuse or equilateral, never acute. 

The windows of the earliest pointed and even of the lingering Roman- 
esque are frequently in triplets, with round windows often above them. This 
arrangement has not been traced up to any cause in Europe ; but in Cairo, 

♦ The Pointed Gothic is now always distinguished in England into Early 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular. The Early English is the develop- 
ment, the Decorated is the perfection, and the Perpendicular the decay of the 
style. The development of the style in all countries may be called Early 
Gothic . 
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where it occurs of an earlier date, a sufficient cause has been found in the 
forms and position of the pediment. 

The window of two lights, with a circular opening above, (fig. 20 Ke- 
laomrslornb,) is even more common than the triplet in early English. In 
the Gothic the round horse-shoe becomes obtuse pointed, and the thin 
wall becomes tracery. Now Gothic tracery is perfect when all the lines 
flow easily into one another, and imperfect in proportion to the neglect 
of this principle. But the combination of two obtuse arches with a circle 
is made to accomplish this with much difficulty • and notwithstanding, 
this is the most common window in use, during the predominance of early 
English — I have seen only one instance where the easy flow is effected in 
this construction, viz. in the triforium of the nave of Lichfield cathedral. 
It seems inconceivable that the Gothic architects should have invented a 
window so unsuited to their principles ; but it is comprehensible that it 
should have become fashionable after having been once adopted from 
others. 

In early Gothic, and in the perfect Gothic, we observe a fondness for 
geometric ornament, which seems hardly consistent with the tendencies 
then existing in the Christian church, but which is easily accounted for 
on the supposition that her architects were gathering ideas from the op- 
posing faith. When the crusades had ceased, and the perpendicular and 
flamboyant succeeded the perfect Gothic, this tendency to geometrical 
form became weaker, and imagery was profusely used. 

The architecture of Cairo may have influenced that of Christendom, 
through another channel besides the crusades. The Saracenic king- 
doms of Italy and Spain may have introduced the new principles ; and 
this may explain the few (if genuine,) instances which are quoted, of early 
Gothic anterior to the crusades. 

But the Gothic Architects were far from being mere copyists. They 
adopted the pointed arch, and rtiade it subservient to the great principle of 
verticality which had existed previously in the Romanesque. They also 
applied it to vaulting : and this reacting again upon the arch produced its 
more beautiful forms. Geometrical ornaments were increased in number 
and new combinations formed. Windows in triplets were coalesced into 
beautiful windows with flowing tracery, filled up with pointed glass in the 
place of lattice work and void spaces. Mouldings decorated the sides of 
windows and doors, and combined with the lines of shafts and panelling, 

3 
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which pointed up beyond the concealed roof. The flat floored border 
of Ahmed's arch was moulded into rolls, whose deep shadows fixed the 
eye, and aided to carry it upward from the ground. Piers were adopted 
to support the mass of masonry which did not exist above the Maho- 
medan pier, and decorated with clusters of thin shafts and mouldings, 
they kept up the effect by destroying the tendency of every necessary 
horizontal line to depress the eye. Nor did they adopt the deformities 
of the unbeliever’s creation ; the bevelled capital and the unmeaning ca- 
pitals of Kelaoun were looked upon only to be rejected; and corbels, more 
beautiful than those of Cairo, were invented. But they did not reject the 
Romanesque capital, and modified it into their own uses, by making it a 
mere knob, by which the eye might be assisted up tlie shafts. The cupola, 
on the other hand, was rejected for a more susceptible form of vaulting ; 
and fan tracery was developed out of a system, which the adoption of 
the cupola would have prohibited for ever. 

But in place of the cupola, as a covering for Gothic tow^ers, the spire 
gradually rose from the same conical caps as we have seen on the mina- 
rets of Amru and Abu Saad. The round towers of Ireland arc cover- 
ed in with conical c^ps, the idea of which seems to have been taken from 
the stone roofs, which, at the period of the erection of these towers, were 
framed over the churches. These roofs are formed by horizontal layers 
of stone, the ends of which are cut off externally at an angle of sixty, so as 
to form this high pitch for a gable ended roof. * This principle to cover 
in a round building necessarily produced a conical cap. The blunt spires 
of the early English are little else but these conical caps set upon a lar- 
ger base. But as the style improved, the spires ascended with their sup- 
porting pinnacles ; and crockets and adornments soon became the greatest 
ornament of the Christian landscape. So much could western energy 
develope out of so simple a structure as the conical cap ; but the Mahom- 
edan extracted nothing from his conical caps, but soon discarded them al- 
together for the fashionable cupolas. 

. * St Doulach’s near Dublin ; St Kevins Kitchen, Glendaloch. It is strange 
that antiquaries should not have seen that the round towers must be belfries. 
Bells seem to have been first cast in our western countries ; and they were no 
doubt most necessary in the missionary establishments of Ireland. The archi- 
tecture of the round towers and of the seven churches at Glendaloch is that^ 
which is called Saxon by Rickman, and referred by him to the time of ou 
Saxon Kings. 
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As 1 do not refer the idea of the spire to the minarets of Cairo, so nei- 
ther do I consider the gabel ends and pediments of the Romanesque 
churches of Germany to have been derived from the pediments of Egypt; 
because they are easily traced through Italian churches to the civil edifi- 
ces of Rome, and thence to the Grecian pediment. 

Mahomedan arcliitecture, then, is wholly distinct from both the Ro- 
manesque and the pointed Gothic. It borrowed from the one, and the 
other borrowed from it, while the principles of all three styles are essen- 
tially distinct. On this subjet error is committed by those writers who 
have taken extreme views ; some considering the Mahomedan to have 
the source of all middle age architecture, and others giving strong rea- 
sons for believing that the reverse has been the fact. 

The Mahomedan then invented some novelties which the Christian 
deemed worthy of adoption, but which under his hand gradually improv- 
(‘d into a perfection of which the originals seem hardly capable. He made 
other inventions which wore too ugly to be copied, while the latter was com- 
})elled himself to make copies, which he was unable to improve, at a time 
when Christian architecture was making a progress which has astonished 
all students of history and science. 

From the time of Ahmed to the reign of Bakok, Mahomedan archi- 
tecture had remained stationary. During five centuries, from the first ef- 
fort to produce something original, nothing of any real value had been 
produced ; while in England, from the reign of Stephen, when the point- 
ed style commenced, to the time of Sultan Bakok, (that is during two cen- 
turies and a half), our countrymen wrought out the varied forms of Gothic, 
which excite the wonder of our age, and afford subject of untiring con- 
templation to the student. 

Such slowness and incapacity may be attributed partly to want of ima- 
gination, in which the Arabs appear to be particularly defective ; for 
Arab science is now pretty welTknown to owe every thing either to Greece 
or India. Arab history never passed the limits of mere chronicles, and 
the bulk of their literature begins and ends with Greek authors ; while 
Arab poetry is said lo be all of one model. 

Egypt has perhaps been more favored than any other Mahomedan 
country in the enjoyment of peace, which is the nurse of the fine arts. Yet 
the law, which permits the father to make any favorite son his heir, ren- 
^ored the succession to the monarchy uncertain, and caused intestine com- 
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motions which were quite enough to distract the minds of all from the cul- 
ture of the fine arts. Besides which, Syria being within the dominions of 
Egypt, her rulers w^ere never allowed to be in peace, on account of the 
wars which they were compelled to maintain on this side, successively 
against the Greeks, the Crusaders, the Tartars and the Turks. 

In Christendom, during the middle ages, the architects and founders of 
our temples were men who did not feel themselves isolated individuals in 
their work. The same motives which caused one to begin, would cause 
another to continue his work until it was completed. They could therefore 
lay out and commence magnificent schemes for edifices, which they them- 
selves never expected to see raised far above the foundations. They were 
members of corporations ; and the labor of one was not only the labor of 
that one man, but of the whole undying corporation. Mahomed destroyed 
the ancient cathedral and monastic corporations of Christendom, but sub- 
stitued nothing in their place. The conduct of all Mahomedans hence as- 
sumes an individual and selfish aspect. The founder of a new town plan- 
ned just such a mosque as he could expect to complete himself, and most 
princes were contented with building for themselves a tomb. Hence the 
unsubstantial character of the materials of Cairo buildings ; for although 
the nummulitic limestone supplied ancient Egypt with an excellent stone ; 
yet all the Mahomedan remains are of brick. An exception however must 
be made in favor of Salah-ed-Din's erections. The fortifications of Cairo 
attributed to him, and also the great aqueduct, is of nummulitic limestone ; 
which evenhe however did not attempt to quarry but carried away from 
the Pyramids of Ghizeh. 

Those travellers, who are able to pursue this subject in Egypt, or those 
who make similar enquiries in this country, will find M. Coste’s work on 
the architecture of Cairo very useful. It is to be hoped that the Asiatic 
Society will emulate, in India, those Societies whose architectural research- 
« have thrown so much light on European History. 
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Art. ^ II. — Geographical and Statistical Memorandum on Be- 
luchistan. By Major George Lemessurier, of the Bombay 
Army. 

The province cf Beluchistan, of which Kelat is the capital city, is sit- 
uated between the 25th and 31st parallels of north latitude, and the 
62nd and 67th of east longtitude : being bounded, on the north, by the 
Lorah river, which forms the southern limits of Afghanistan ; on the 
west, by the desert of Noshki, Chargye, Kharan, &c. which separate it 
from the Persian dominions ; on the south, by the Indian ocean ; and 
on the east, by the Hala range of mountains, which divides it from 
Sindh. This country so extensive is perhaps without a parallel, and 
certainly no portion of India can in any way be compared to it. In its 
physical features it approximates to Afghanistan, of which indeed it 
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may be called an integral portion, as well as a dependency ; it is like it, a 
country of mountains, intersected by narrow valleys, and happily de- 
scribed as an extensive and varied system of mountain ranges upheaved 
through an enormous plain, variously covered with boulders and shingle^ 
with here and there deposits of soil, in narrow^ strips along the lines of 
drainage. This last remark applies peculiarly to the eastern frontier of 
Beluchistaiu but scarcely so much so to the western ; where the moun- 
tain ranges gradually subside into plains, or ratlicr run, in detached 
and isolated portions, far into the desert, which divides it from Persia. 
This part of the country becomes more level and open generally, and 
with few exceptions sandy. In the report on Afghanistan by Dr. 
Griffiths, (published in the 'Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,) 
the author observes that the system of mountains, which form so re- 
markable a feature on the eastern boundary of Beluchistan, is referrible 
to the mountains of the Koh4-Safed ; a name given to that portion of 
the western continuation of the great Himalaga chain, which, after 
forming the southern boundary of tlie valley of Jallalabad, extends 
thence, in a general line, so\ithward along the right bank of the Indus, 
and includes the Takhti-SuUman, the ranges commonly called the Ha- 
la, or Harhui mountains JBrahuist an, (which streich away south 
to the sea,) and all those to the east, south east, and south of Kabul, 
Ghizni, Kandahar, and Quetta. A system of mountains so continuous, 
passing into each other, by such numerous ramilications, may be best 
comprehended and described by noticing the remarkable fact of the en- 
tire extent being penetrated, hut by three routes'^ or passes, practicable 
for our wheeled carriages. It is true that many other passes occur, but 
they are not of a nature to admit of any particular stress being laid on 
them, as available means in a commercial point of view^ The two passes 
however, leading from the neighbourhood of Derah Ismail Khan, and 
Derah Ghazi Khan, may possibly be considered as forming exceptions 
to this observation ;but, as they are not generally looked upon as prac- 
ticable routes for carts, they need no particular notice beyond the fact 
of both being travelled by merchants, trading between the upper and 
lower countries ; while the direct route from Kelat to Surimiani, which 
passes to the westward of the mountain ranges, can scarcely be in- 
cluded in the list, although it be considered one of three principal routes 


^ The Kliaibar. the Bolan, and the Mulla Passes. 
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of Beluchistan, the two others being the Bolan and Miilla passes. Both 
of these are sufficiently well known as available for commercia] purposes, 
and require not here any detailed description. It may be remarked gen- 
erally that all the passes, penetrating the great mountain ranges, from 
the Khaibar to the ;soa coast, partake of the same character, and are as- 
cended and descended by means of the river beds and water courses, 
which are generally dry, excepting during the season of floods, atid af- 
ford indeed the only practicable routes of transit. One feature pecu- 
liar to these water-courses, and probably confined to this remarkable 
country, is their resemblance to gently inclined plains, covered by mode- 
rate sized boulders and shingle ; differing however from the ordinary hill- 
ravine appearance, inasmuch as these water-courses are not impeded or 
choked up by fragments atid masses, torn from their sides; and the ab- 
sence of which renders such passes comparatively of easy access. 

The Hindu Kush, Koh-i-Baba and Koh-i-SaTed mountains in Af- 
ghanistan, are marked by a barrenness peculiar to themselves, and in 
carrying out a comparison between them and those of Beluchistan, it is 
to be observed that this characteristic feature occurs, in a remarkable de- 
gree, throughout the entire Uala range, and those numerous mountain 
ramifications from the south of Kelat, to the sea ; where there barren- 
ness may be considered almost absolute. The physical features how- 
ever undergo no change; but continue closely to approximate, in their 
character, to the mountains of the Hindu Kush, which they resemble 
by having rocky scarped and inaccessible faces. Some of the offsets 
are composed of conglomerate, often exceedingly hard, and of friable 
mica slate, decomposed on the surface. The higher ranges chiefly con- 
sist of lirnestonie. 

Regarding the elevation of the Hindu Kush, and other ranges form- 
ing the western continuation of the great Himalaya chain, we find the 
highest accessible point viz, the ‘Tass of p>ak, at Bamian," ascends 
13,000 feet above the sea, while the higher inaccessible peaks and ranges 
attain an elevation of 15 to 18,000 feet. In tracing southwards the 
course of those ranges, running parallel to the right banks of the Indus, 
and connected with the great chain of the Indian Caucasus, this 
elevation is found to gradually diminish ; and at Quetta the highest peaks, 
those of the Chihattan and Takkatu mountains, do not exceed respectively 
10, 245 and 10,875 feet, while the elevation of the Shawl valley has 
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been determined at 5,242 feet above the sea. From this point to Ke- 
lat the country perceptibly ascends, the valley of Kelat being 790 high- 
er than that of Shawl. Thence to the sea coast, a distance of nearly 
800 miles, the country presents a gradually inclined plain, along the lines 
of drainage ; the various ranges and their numerous ramifications are con- 
sequently subjected to the same depression, till they subside to an ele- 
vation not exceeding 200 feet in the neighbourhood of Cape Monze, si- 
tuated 20 miles to the S. W. of Karrachee. 

The valleys enclosed by these mountain ranges, and their numerous 
offsets, vary much in altitude and in general character; most of them are 
narrow and running parallel to the ranges, while the tillable soil, confined 
to the line of drainage, and the open space between boundary hills, is 
frequently an inclined plain, strewed over with boulders and shingle. This 
description applies particularly to the valley of Shawl, to the base of the 
Chihattan mountain, and the various minor ranges extending south and 
west towards Kelat and Noshki ; at which latter point, the mountain, 
overhanging that place, to the N, N. E. affords a remarkable instance of 
that glacis slope, which Dr. Griffiths describes as characterizing the phy- 
sical configuration of the country in the northern parts of Afghanistan ; 
while farther south, this remarkable feature becomes less and less con- 
spicuous, and ceases to occur altogether 50 miles south of K(dat. 

The ctlier form of Valley, and from wdiicli the greater portion of the 
agricultural produce is derived, is, generally speaking, entirely covered 
with good soil, excepting at the base of the hills ; wdiich, as before de- 
scribed, are invariably stony, and the great difference between these forms 
of valley, is in the amount of the tillable soil. Mustang, Kelat, and 
Bagwana may be rioted as particular instances, belonging to this form of 
valley. 

In a country so remarkably sterile as Beluchistan, a great supply of 
indigenous timber cannot be looked for. Trees abound in the more re- 
mote and sheltered recesses of the mountains, to the east of Quetta; where 
a description of cedar or juniper, which yields good firewood, is found ; 
but it is difficult of access, collected with much labour, and yields not 
timber fit for building purposes. The Chelghuzeh or Gurn, described 
as being found in considerable quantities in the ranges of the Koh-i-Sa- 
fed^ is met with from the Shawl valley, to some little distance below 
Kelat, but the tree seldom exceeds 16 feet in height, and is not fit for 
the purpose of building. 
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Excepting the willow and plane trees there are none cultivated that do 
not bear fruit, and among these the mulberry and apricot, which are riot 
suitable for buildings^, seem to be the most common. The mode of plant- 
ing indeed, by which trees are huddled together in thick groves, stunts 
their growth and renders them of little value as timber, and such trees as 
arc profliiceu in the country may be considered, therefore, to be reared ex- 
clusively for the fruit they yield: which, at Mustang and other places in 
that neighbourhood, contributes materially towards the subsistence of the 
lower orders, during the summer months. Fuel is generally obtained 
from low bushes and the southern wood, which commonly occur all over 
the country, or from camels dung. 

The rivers of Beluchistan, which are few^, partake of the character of 
mountain torrents, and are scantily supplied with water from springs ; but 
vv^hcre met with, like those of the rivers of Afghanistan, they frequently 
disappear at various distances from their sources. Such is the termina- 
tion of those in the Bolan pass, and of many of the rivers met with in the 
downward march from Kelat to the sea : and we may attribute this result 
to the very absorbent nature of the soih w-hich produces the same pheno- 
mena in the rivers of Kabul. 

Before entering on a description of the principal rivers, some notice of 
the lines of drainage appears necessary, and these may be enumerated- 
1st southerly towards the sea; 2nd westerly, towards the desert; and 
3rd easterly, towards the Indus. 

The principal river of Beluchistan is the Nal, which rises 16 miles 
south of Kelat, and in a plain elevated 6000 feet above the level of the 
sea, from whence the lines of drainage aVe to the north and south. The 
Nal river from Kelat has a general direction S. S. W. flowing by So- 
rahb and Nal Jowhoo; entering the sea 80 to 100 miles, westward of Sun- 
miani. The length of its course is nearly 400 miles, and may be consi- 
dered throughout, a mountain torrent, which is generally dry, and flooded 
only after violent storms. 

The waters flowing north from Kelat form one of the principal tribu- 
taries of of theLorah river, which they join in the Peshin valley ; whence 
flowing west, and south-west, towards the great lake of Seistan, they 
are lost in the sands of the Noshki and Chargye desert, about half way 
between these two places. Such also is the termination of all the minor 
streams which flow westward between Noshki and the sea. They ate 

4 
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all absorbed in the desert, and have no apparent communication with the 
lake abovementioned. 

The line of drainage eastward may be best described by a line drawn 
south by west, from the Shawl valley to the parallel of Khozdar, and 
thence by another line, running along the course of the Baghwana river, 
8onth-east, to the Manchar lake^ as all the rivers flowing eastward wdthin 
these limits fall into the Indus. Below Khozdar, however, and generally 
from the neighbourhood of Wadd, for twenty to thirty miles south, the 
course of the principal rivers (the Puralli and Oornacli,) is generally 
south ; and the confluence of both occurs at the town of Beil a in Lus ; 
whence, under the general name of the Puralli, they fall into the sea, a 
few miles westward of Sunraiani. One other river deserving of notice is 
the Hubb, which rises in the mountain ranges, south south-west of Wadd, 
called “ Pubb,’’ whence, pursuing a southerly course it debouches into the 
sea between Sunmiani and Karrachi, about twenty miles westward of that 
place. Some few of the minor rivers and water-courses, between the 
Manchar laltCy and the line of the drainage of the Hubb, generally flow 
into the Indus. The Puralli has a course of 150 miles, which like that 
of the Oornach, is usually dry, or only filled during the floods. The 
Hubb partakes of the same character, though with probably a larger sup- 
ply of water from springs ; but in all cases the quantity is very limited, 
and confined to occasional spots. 

The above comprises a general outline of the physical features of Be- 
luchistan, which may be divided into two distinct and separate portions, 
forming the upper and lower country, possessed by the tribes composing 
the Jhallawan, and Sarawan states. The Jhallawans are the most 
numerous and influential portion of the population, while the Sarawansy 
from their inferiority in numbers, are in some measure subordinate to the 
former. Both tribes are split into numerous subdivisions ; and the line 
of demarkation, dividing these two great tribes, centres at Kelat ; but 
running east and west, extends to Katchi on the one hand, and the desert 
of JOara72,Noshki, and Khej on the other. The Jhallawans, or tribes 
living belowy' occupy the whole of that portion of the country south of 
Kelat, extending to that point where the main road to Sunmiani approach- 
es the Puralli river, distant twenty-one miles north from Beila, the cap- 
ital of the province of Lus; and thence extending eastward, by an imagi- 
nary line, they occupy the great Hala range of mountains, which divide 
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Sindh from Beluchistan, and from the Mugzee and other tribes, possessing 
the southern portion of Katchi. Westerly are the tribes dwelling in the 
desert of Kharan, Panjgur, Khej, &c. 

The Sarawans, or the tribes living above, occupy the country to the 
north of Kelat, as far as the valley of Shawl and the Lorah river, the an- 
cient boundary of the principality of Kelat, and extend westward, as far 
as Noshki, Chargye, &c. and eastward to the Hala mountains and north- 
ern Katchi. The Sarawans, on the day of battle, claim the pri vilege of 
forming on the right of their chieftain, the Khan of Kelat ; while the 
Jhallawans, with equal zeal, bring their numerous clans to form on the left. 
The chief in person and his body guards occupy the van of the army. The 
Jhallawans bear a red standard, the Sarawans a yellow, while the Royal 
standard is green ; and the union of the three colors constitutes the na- 
tional flag, which is borne at the side of the chief, by some distinguished, 
or favored warrior of the day, who has this honor conferred on him for 
past services, and retains it only during the pleasure of the chief. The 
Sarawanand Jhallawan standard-bearers are, however, both hereditary offi- 
cers, and cannot be deprived of their right, but by the united voice of the 
nation. 

These tribes are held together by a description of feudal tenure, differing 
from that common among the Rajputs, as well as from the ancient feud- 
al system of the Normans, insomuch as when the various tribes, ( and 
these are all rated at certain numbers according to their strength), are 
called for by the sovereign on any particular service, they are all maintain- 
ed at the expense of the state, and on the completion of this service are 
dismissed to their homes with some trifling mark of favor ; while their 
chiefs, or other distinguished characters, are for important services not 
unfrequently rewarded by grants of land, on a nominal quit rent. This 
mode of obtaining feudal right in lands may account for so large a portion 
of the lands being now held on this tenure ; but most of these grants date 
back to the period of Nasir Khan the Great, though some were held, at 
a period anterior to this : and the chronology of the Brahui-grants is sel- 
dom earlier than the date of the reigning prince. 

The inhabitants occupying the upper part of Beluchistan, the Kohistan, 
and the neighbouring desert, are generally termed Brahuis ; but ^those 
possessing Sindh, Lus, and the coast of Mekran, are called Belucbis. 

These people are distinguished more by their difference of language 
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tihan by tbeir appearance, manners or customs; arid this difference is 
marked and decisive, as the Brahui speaks a language which bears little or 
no affinity to any known tongue of the present day ; while the Beluchi con- 
verses in a corrupt dialect of the Persian, easily comprehended by those 
who understand this language. * The Brahuis and Beluchis may not 
unaptly be termed the Highlanders and Lowlanders of Beluchistan, though 
many of the latter be found residing in the hill country, while the former 
here and there occupy the plains. They differ from each other nearly in 
the same proportion as the Scotch Lowlanders differ from the Highlanders, 
but do not possess any peculiar characteristic w’hich might mark them, as a 
separate people, though the dissimilarity of their language would favour an 
opinion of their origin being different* The long visage, high and aquiline 
features of the Jews, are common to both, but in a less degree to the 
Brahui, who is generally a hardier character than the Beluchi. They are 
both resolute and warlike, implacable in their hatred, and revengeful ; but 
are hospitable, and possess many of the virtues and wuld notions of 
honor among the Arabs, particularly in those parts where, like them, they 
are the children of the desert. They are also trustworthy, and having 
once undertaken a trust never betray it. 

Numerous as are the tribes which occupy Beluchistari, the country is 
but thinly populated ; as the people are for th(' most part pastoral, and 
wander from place to place wuth their flocks and herds, just as the want of 
forage and w'ater may render necessary. Their habits are often preda- 
tory, and many frequently eke out a precarious existence, partly derived 
from their flocks and partly the gain of plunder and rapine. They adapt 
their movements, as much as possible, to meet the changes of the seasons ; 


** In the first volume of the Transactions of the Bombay Geographical So- 
ciety will be found some explanatory notes of mine on the vocabularies of lan- 
guages, spoken in the countries west of the Indus, collected by Lt, Leech.-— 
The Beluchis claim an Arabian descent, but their language, which is Persian 
mixed with a small proportion^of Sanskrit, Pushtu, and Arabic terms, indicates 
thair Indo-Persic descent; and the origin of the Brahuis may be traced to 
the same source, as their language is composed of many Persian words, makes 
use of the Persian numerals, and forms the gender of its nouns after the rules 
of Persian grammar,— Several words of the Brahui language have been bor- 
rowed^from the Pashai and other dialects of tribes, inhabiting the Hindu^ 
Kush, which are cognate with languages of a Sanskrit origin, and Hindu 
uiook.’^Editor. 
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and during the winter descend into the lower and warmer parts of Katchi 
and Sindht while in summer they find a refuge, from the great heats, in the . 
higher parts of Kohistan . 

Their habitations are well suited to this wandering mode of life; as they 
generally dwell in tents, called Gidaiis,"' made of a dark coloured felt, or 
blanket ; and a collection of these is termed a Toman*' or ^^KhaiL" So 
general indeed are these tents or dwellings, that they are found scattered 
over the whole face of the country ; and strange as it may appear, several 
places, marked in our maps as fixed towns and villages, are nothing more 
than “tomans’’ or “clusters” of tents; among which may be mentioned 
Noshki, Kharan, & c. 

The Government of the country is vested in an hereditary chief, and 
minister, to whom are occasionally added the leading chiefs of the princi- 
pal tribes of the nation ; but the power is, as may be readily imagined, of 
a character more or less despotic according to the energy, physical and 
mental, of the chief v;ho restrains and governs the wdld and reckless 
tribes subject to his control, and more disposed to openly defy than sub- 
mit to his authority. The chief, who would bind such subjects to his 
will, must possess high qualifications for command, bold bearing, reckless- 
ness of danger, personal prowess, and physical strength ; which, while 
they are well calculated to win the admiration of barbarous minds, over- 
come and compel them at the same time to obedience. These attributes 
were conspicuous in the character of Nasir Khan the Great, and in an in- 
ferior degree possessed by the late chieftain, Mehrab Khan ; but as they 
are rarely combined in one person, we find but too generally in Beluchistan 
that the allegiance shewn to the sovereign by his subjects, is mainly re- 
gulated by his power to enforce it; and the more distant subjects there- 
fore yield but a nominal, or tardy obedience, w’hile those nearer to his 
person, and more immediately under his control, are ruled with an iron 
hand. 

In the loose and disjointed system of Government, w^hich prevails gener- 
ally thoughout Beluchistan, the elements of anarchy and confusion are a- 
bundant ; being constantly developed by internal feuds, carried on be- 
tween tribes, with an animosity only known to Asiatics, and which re- 
quires the utmost exertion of power, on the part of the Khan to suppress. 
To this state of things may be attributed the insecurity of persons and pro- 
perty of travellers and traders, so frequently occurring in the neighbour- 
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hood of the Baranlakh, and other remote parts of the country, which, 
from their distance from the seat of power, favor the commission of such 
outrages as cannot be punished. 

The towns and villages of this country are few and far between, and 
generally lie on the main cafila roads, varying from forty] to fifty miles 
from each other. They seldom, (Kelat and one or two others excepted,) 
exceed in number forty to fifty houses, are mud built, wdth flat roofs, and 
are seldom of more solid materials except when a chief of note resides in 
them. 

It has been observed that the population of Beluchistan is scanty ; and 
it is impossible from the wandering habits of the people to arrive, at even 
an approximation of their true numbers. Neither can we ascertain 
the amount of population by a reference to the numbers of fighting men, 
that each of the two great tribes, of Sarawan and Jhallawan, can produce 
for war under their tenure of ^^erving the Suzerain, as during war only a 
small portion of the population compose the military body. 

The sub-divisions of the Jhallawans are forty-two in number, of the 
Sarawans nineteen amounting in the aggregate to 10,090 fighting men, 
but there can be no doubt but that a number of able bodied men, capable 
of bearing arms far exceeding this amount, could be brought together on a 
case of emergency. 

There is an impossibility of large bodies of fighting men subsisting 
in a country so destitute of forage and provisions as is Beluchistan, and 
should any rebellious rising happen therefore, it may prove formidable for 
a time, from the numbers collected together, but can only continue so 
for a short period, as every individual added to the fighting body tends 
to diminish the means of their subsistence, and a few additional days 
or hours will frequently suflftce to disperse a Beluchi horde, which 
must break up for want of provisions, and disperse over the country in 
search of food. Once disunited it can seldom be brought together 
again. 

Regarding the produce of the country little can be said, as the people 
chiefly belong to pastoral tribes, seldom occupying themselves in agricul- 
tural pursuits, as the little grain they require is drawn generally from 
the rich plains of Katchi. In the districts around Mustang, Kelat, 
Baghwana, and Khozdar, &c. wheat and juwarree are cultivated ; yet the 
supply is but limited, and barely suffices for the cultivators and land- 
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holders, on whom they are dependent. It would indeed be difficult in 
a country naturally so sterile, and so scantily supplied with water, t<^ 
look for agricultural produce to any extent, even with the nest manage- 
inent. 

The staple commodity of the country is wool ; which, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wadd, and generally in the southern parts of Beluchistan, is 
produced of a quality so superior, that, of late years, it has greatly 
attracted the attention of our merchants as a profitable article of trade ; 
and is found in great quantities all over the countr3^ 

The manufactures of the country are scarcely worthy of notice, ex- 
cepting the carpet, which approximates somewhat to the Persian, and the 
course description of blanket, made from equal parts of goats hair, and 
sheeps wool, which is used for tents (or Ghidans,) that are made how- 
ever south of Khozdar, and to the wrest, from a description of matting, 
called peech”, and manufactured from either the leaf of the date tree, 
or the palm. In certain of the southern districts, the tents of various 
tribes occupying them are formed entirely of this matting ; and from 
the coast of Mekran generally, much of it is annually exported to 
Bombay. i\rms, such as swords, shields, matchlocks, and other weapons 
of defence, are brought from Kabul^ and other northern towns, but 
many of these are cf Persian and Indian manufacture. 

Cotton cloths, which are in general use in the country, are of Indian 
produce. Woollens are brought from Afghanistan and Katchi ; and 
are frequently of European manufacture, either English or Russian ; 
w^hile the cloaks andykr dresses, required for the winter, are exclusively 
from Kabul and Kandahar. Embroidery and needle work, either in 
silk, gold, or silver, is in considerable repute ; but this manufacture is 
invariably made by the women, who employ all their time in making up 
their own, or their husband’s dresses. 

Horses are bred of a very inferior description, all over the country ; 
but in the neighbourhood of Jeherri, twenty miles south-east of KelaU 
a strong bony description of animal is found ; many of which are annu- 
ally sent to the Bombay market. They are, however, inferior to the 
Herat and Persian horses. The district of Shorawak, to the south- 
west of Kandahar, is famous for its breed of camels, whence south to 
Mekran these animals are extensively bred. The hill camels, com- 
monly found on the eastern frontier, and bred in the valleys, lying be- 
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tween *the ranges of the Hala mountains, are by far the most enduring 
of this description of animal. They are small and hardy, and well 
adapted to undergo the difficulties of that country; and far excel, as beasts 
of burden, those bred in Katchi and Sindh, which last are ill calculated 
for the hill country. The camels of Lus and Mekran are much 
esteemed by the natives, and may be purebasod to almost any 
extent. 

Of the revenue of the country, I am unable to offer any adequate opin- 
ion beyond that it is limited in the extreme, the district of Mustang is 
perhaps the most productive, and yields from 40 to 50,000 rupees an- 
nually. Kelat probably as much, while Baghwana may be rated at half 
that amount, and Khozdar at one-fourth. But so vague is all information 
connected with this point, that what is now stated can only be considered 
an approximation. The principal source of revenue is derived, unques- 
tionably, from the province of Katchi, which is particularly fertile, and ca- 
pable of yielding much more than it now does; and without which the 
principality of Kelat could not maintain itself. The revenue is general- 
ly, if not entirely, collected in kind; money is little known in Bcliichistan 
proper^ and indeed there is no coin of the country, excepting the Compa- 
ny’s rupee which, within the last three years, has been scattered by us 
with so profuse a hand, that it is now the only current coin of the 
country. 


Memorandum of Latitudes, and elevation of places in Jhluckistan, 
taJien from several observations. 


Names of places. 

Latitudes. 

Elevation in feet. 

Remarks. 

Kelat 

Lat. 29’ 00' 19" N. 

« 28'' 27' IS'’ N. 

B 27“ 58' 25" 1 

6,040 feet. 

3,879 B 

3,7,19 • 

3,000 ■ 

300 B 

at the level of the sea. 

A lofty range of hills to the 
eastward, 

Lead and Antimony mines 
in the neighbourhood. 

The Lat, the mean of three 
observations. 

Sorahb and Anjira. 

Baghwana 

Wadd 

Baran Lakh 

« 26“ 57' 40" ; 

, . . . 

Beilft . - - - r 

Sunmianl ........ 

« 25" 25' 4" 1 
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Art. III. — Critical Viero of the Theological and Ceremonial ^ 
System of Zoroaster. Translated from the French of 
Anqueiil du Perron : — With Introductory Observations. 
By the Rev. J. Murray Mitchell. 

Introductory Observations. 

The religion which is said, by its professors, to hpve been promulgated 
by Zoroaster, is entitled to a high place among the objects of antiquarian 
and philosophical research. Notwithstanding the exceeding obscurity 
which hangs over many questions connected with the Zand-Avasta and 
its reputed author, it is on all sides admitted to be highly probable that 
the religion which is now professed by the Parsis of India has sustained 
no esscjitial alteration for upwards of 2000 years. So extended a dura- 
tion would, independently of any other reasons, entitle the system 
to attentive consideration ; but the historical interest pertaining to the 
once mighty Persian Empire invests the study of this religion with an 
importance, which corresponds to the elevated rank its professors former- 
ly enjoyed among the nations of the earth. 

Residents in Western India have a strong additional inducement to 
prosecute inquiries into the Zoroastrian faith, in the peculiar and im- 
portant position which its professors hold in this country. This religion 
has not, like that of ancient Greece or Egypt, perished from off the face 
of the earth ; it is a living creed, moulding the character and the destiny 
of myriads of an active and intelligent race, the far greater and more in- 
fluential portion of whom are our fellow subjects, and mingle largely with 
ourselves in the affairs of ordinary life. 

It should seem, too, a fitting thing that any inquiries that need to be 
instituted into the Zoroastrian system, should be made in India, in which 
they can be prosecuted with many and obvious advantages, which cannot 
be enjoyed in the Colleges and Literary Societies of Europe. And, if our 
own Society is to take a part in Oriental investigation, the subjects of 
Pursiism and Parsis appear to belong to it by special right. It is un- 
necessary to say that members of the Bombay Branch R. Asiatic So- 
ciety have entered into such investigations with zeal and success, or to 
dwell on the important contributions towards the elucidation of this sub- 
ject which have been made by Mr. Erskiae, Dr. Wilson, and others. 
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It will readily be understood that the object of the present paper is not 
to present the results of any new inquiries into the Zoroastrian religion, 
but to diffuse over a wider circle the knowledge of facts which have al- 
ready been discovered. The principles of the system are very imperfect- 
ly comprehended by the great bulk of educated Europeans in W. India, — 
and the general mind even of our own Society refuses to enter, with any 
considerable measure of interest, into the subject, unless it be divested 
of intricate literary disquisition. The claims of the paper of which a 
translation is now presented, may be rested, then, — should higher merit 
not be conceived to belong to it, — on its simplicity and conciseness, — on 
its affording a popularized view of this very interesting subject. But it 
possesses a higher character. Having had occasion, in the course of my 
own studies, to seek a brief, yet comprehensive and systematic, view of 
the Pars! religion, I found the article, the translation of which is sub- 
joined, to be, on the whole, the most satisfactory of the statements to 
which 1 had access.* It is now presented under the impression that it 
will be found interesting and useful much beyond the circle of professed 
Orientalists. 

Whatever, connected with the present subject, has proceeded from the 
pen of Anquetil du Perron, is entitled to profound respect. After all 
that has been accomplished by later inquirers, the writings of Anquetil 
on the doctrines and history of the Zoroastrian faith are still standard 
works. While his philological attainments must be admitted to have 
been rather extensive than accurate, and his ardent temperament predis- 
posed him to form hasty conclusions, still, his laborious research, and in- 
defatigable zeal in every thing connected with Zoroastrianism, enabled him 
to amass an amount of information connected with his favorite study, which 
has proved of immense value to succeeding investigators, and the addi- 
tions to which, although important in themselves, have not comparative- 
ly been great, — or, at all events, affect the details, not the essential part, 
of the system- 

We may glance, at some interesting facts connected with the introduc- 
tion of the Zand*Avasta to the notice of Europe. The well known Dr. 
Hyde, towards the end of the 17th century, had two small Zand MSS., in 

• The library of our Society is not very well furnished with works connect- 
ed with the Zoroastrian system. We want, in particular, Kleuker’s translation 
of Anquetil with its valuable notes, and Rhode. 
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his possession; but we have no evidence that he was able to make the slight- 
est use of their contents. George Bourchier, &c. an Englishman, obtained 
a copy of the Vandidad Sade, at Surat, in 1718. It was brought into 
England in 1723; but no one could decypher the Zand characters. 
‘‘Long after this,” Mr. Fraser, a Bombay counsellor, procured two Zand 
books at Surat ; but could, by no inducement, prevail on the Parsi priests 
to teach him Zand or Pahlvi. Thus matters rested until 1764, when An- 
quetil happened to see some Zand words that had been copied from the 
Vandidad Sade. He instantly formed the determination to procure and 
translate, if possible, the whole work. With remarkable resolution, he 
enlisted as a soldier, sailed to Pondicherry, from which, amid many hard- 
ships, he found his way to Surat. He there succeeded in procuring the 
coveted MSS., studied Zand and Pahlvi, and, in 1762, returned with his 
prize to Europe. His great work, containing a French translation of Zand 
and Pahlvi books, with various disquisitions, appeared in 1771. Besides 
this, he wrote some valuable articles in the Memoires de T Academic des 
Inscriptions. 

The original of the paper now presented will be found in Anquetil’s 
Zand-Avasta, vol. ii. p. 592-^604. The entire article has not been 
translated ; the second part, which is occupied with a discussion of the 
moral system of Zoroaster, has been, for the present, omitted, but may 
perhaps be afterwards supplied, if, on fuller consideration, it appear to 
to possess equal merit with the rest. 

The heading which Anquetil has given this article, and which has 
been retained in the translation, demands a remark, lest it lead to serious 
misconception. He calls the paper a view of the “System of Zoroaster'' 
In so calling it, Anquetil assumes what it is not possible to prove, viz. that 
the system propounded by that celebrated legislator is the same as that 
which is contained in those Zand and Pahlvi works from which the pre- 
sent summary is drawn. This assumption is not indeed so extraordinary 
as another on which Anquetil proceeds in most of his writings, viz. that 
the Zand-Avasta is the actual production of Zoroaster, — an idea not 
tenable for a moment with respect to any part of the Zand-Avasta ex- 
cept the Vandidad, and encumbered with many difficulties in regard to 
the Vandidad itself. Reference has, indeed, been already made to the 
fact that, in essential points, the Persian religion, more than 2000 years 
ago, was the same as that of the Parsis in the present day, — the notices 
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of it contained in the Grecian writers from Herodotus downward, agree- 
ing, so far as they go, in a remarkable maimer, with what still exists in the 
chief Parsi books. But that the supposed great founder of the system, 
Zdroaster, promulgated it in the shape and with the completeness it now 
possesses, is not probable, or, at all events cannot be demonstrated. In 
Speaking of this religion, it were well to be accurate in the names by which 
we designate it. In referring to it in its general features, and as a whole, 
the terms Zoroastrian and Parsi may be used indiscriminately without 
leading into error. In critical investigation, however, this lax use of 
terms cannot be allowed. The system of Zoroaster, — the system of the 
Zand books, — the system of ,the Pahlvi books, — the system of the Per- 
sian books written by modern Parsis, — and the system of the Parsi s of 
our own day, — must on no account be assumed to be identical, — but, in 
every case where strict accuracy is required, must be carefully distin- 
guished from each other. Anquetil^ it must be confessed, has failed in 
this point. He mingles the views of the Bunddshne — a Pahlvi work 
which ho himself admits to have been composed as late as the 7th century 
of the Christian era — with those of the Zand writings, which — to speak 
cautiously on a point which Orientalists of high name have strenuously 
contested — are, probably, several hundred years more ancient. 

Considerable difference is admitted to exist between the Zand and 
Pahlvi works. Speaking of the Pahlvi Burideshne, professor Stiihr re- 
marks that “its contents do not agree with those of the Vandidad,”^^ and 
Mr. Erskine, that “much of the cosmogony [of the BundtJshne and later 
works] is evidently Chaldean and later than the Musulmans.^'f Any in- 
quiry into the very interesting question, What is the religious belief of the 
present Par sis, will be met at the outset by the difficulty of discovering 
how many and what precise books the community now deem authoritative. 
The difficulty lies in the want of agreement among the Parsis themselves 
on this fundamental point. 

Before concluding these introductory observations, it may be well to 
remark that Anquetil du Perron, in his expositions of the Parsi religion, 
manifests a desire to exhibit it in as flattering a light as possible. He 
was naturally led to represent his own discovery in a favorable aspect, and 
the cutting sarcasms of Jones, Richardson, and others, who represented him 

Oriental Christian Spectator for 1840, p. 415. 

1 Bombay Transactions, vol. ii. p. 322 . 
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as having risked his life, and wasted his time, to procure what was essentially 
worthless, redoubled his desire to uphold the character of /be Zand- 
Avasta. Much too had been expected from the writings of the far- 
famed Persian legislator, and the Abbe Foucher and oth^s, who had at- 
tentively studied all the classical noticet of Zoroaster, could not coins'll 
their mortification when the mystic volume was drawn forth to light. * 
His anxiety not to disappoint their hopes must have swayed Anquetil, 
however Unconsciously, in his expositions. lie earnestly labours, in the 
paper we now subjoin, to shew that the doctrines and institutions of the 
Zand-Avastii are consistent with reason;- -let the reader judge whether 
his success is equal to his zeal. 

All things considered, however, Anquetil is an able illustrator of the 
Farsi faith. No one will call in question the great extent of his ac- 
quaintance with the facts of the system which he unfolds; and the following 
production of his pen would, of itself, alford evidence that his mind was 
not wanting in philosophical insight and comprehensiveness. 

The following are Anquetil’s remarks. The translation, though not 
slavishly literal, is pretty close. 


I. The theological dogmas, on which the religion of the Parsis is 
founded, exist in a scattered form throughout their ancient books, and the 
shape which they assume in these books, will, no doubt, appear strange 
even to those who are most familiar with the writings of Eastern nations. 
Without anticipating the judgment which may be passed on these dog- 
mas, and on the manner in which they are presented, I venture here to 
arrange them in such an order as will convey a suificient idea of their con- 
nexion and relations. These dogmas form a system, the principal 
points of which, (as I have shewn in a wwk to which I have already re- 
ferred,) arc the following; 

1 . Time without Bounds, the first principle, which creates the first 
light, the first water, original fire, Ormasd and Ahriman: — The Word, 
which preceded all created beings, and by which the creation of these be- 
ings was effected : — Orrnasd and Ahriman, secondary principles, active 
and productive, — the first, essentially good and the source of all good, — the 
second, corrupt and the source of all evil. 

2. The duration of bounded time, fixed to twelve thousand years, by 


^ Memoiies de T Academic des lnsci\ t. xxxix. p, 714. 
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Time without Bounds, and divided between Orinasd and Ahriman : — The 
war between these two principles, and the victories which they alternate- 
ly gain over each other, terminated by the triumph of Ormasd. 

3. The Feruers, [Farohars] or first models of beings, which Ormasd 
creates to combat Ahriman, and of which the most precious in his eyes are 
the Feruer of the Law, and that of Zoroaster commissioned to re-establish, 
by the publication of that law, the glory of the master of Nature : — The 
successive production, in favour of these Feruers, of the different spiritual 
and corporeal beings which compose the world of Ormasd, and, in parti- 
cular, of Iran Vej, — a world to which Ahriman opposes wicked spirits, 
and a world evil and corrupt like himself. 

4. The distribution of the universe, all the parts of which are under 
the influence of the good spirits, who were created by Ormasd, and are them- 
selves obedient to that principle of good, — so that there is a chain of agents 
which ascends up to Time without Bounds : — The creation of the first 
bull, from which human kind, animals, and vegetables, are derived, — that 
of Kaiomars, — that of the soul, formed pure and immortal, — of man, created 
just and free : — The sin of Meshia and Meshiane, parents of human kind : 
— The cause of the mixture of good and evil which appears in nature, — a 
mixture which results from the contrary operations of the subjects of 
Ormasd and those of Ahriman. 

5. Finally, the consigning of man to death ; the abode destined for 
the righteous ; that reserved for the sinner : — The resurrection of the body, 
preceded by the conversion of the whole world to the law of Zoroaster, 
and followed, according to the order established by Time without Bounds, 
by new punishments, which open to the sinner the gate of Gorotman : — 
Sinners purified by the pains of hell, by the fire of metals, and then made 
eternally happy along with the righteous : — The general re-cstablishment 
of Nature ; hell itself renewed ; the world of Ahriman destroyed ; and 
Ormasd, on one side, with the seven primary Izads, [angels j , — on the 
other, Ahriman, accompanied by the seven primary Dews, [devils] — 
tegether offering a sacrifice of praise to the first Being. 

It is on this system — the whole of which is understood by few of the 
Dasturs [chief priests] themselves, which the best-instructed un- 
derstand literally without seeking any allegorical sense, and of which the 
Parsi works do not furnish the key — that the religion of the Parsis rests. 
The whole properly reduces itself to two points. 
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The first is to recognize and adore the Master of all that is good, the 
Principle of all righteousness, Ormasd, according to the forni/:*f worship 
prescribed by him, and with purity of thought, of word, and of action, — 
purity which is marked and preserved by purity of body, which must 
always accompany it, and which is found only in entire submission to the 
law of Zoroaster : next, to have a respect, accompanied with gratitude, 
for the Intelligences to which Ormasd has committed the care of Nature, 
— to take in our actions their attributes for models, — to copy in our con- 
duct the harmony which reigns in the different parts of the universe, — and 
generally, to honour Ormasd in all that he has produced. 

The second point of the religion of the Ptirsis consists in detesting 
the Author of all evil, moral and physical, Ahriman, — his productions, 
and his works ; and to contribute, as far as in us lies, to exalt the glory of 
Ormasd, by enfeebling the tyranny which the Evil Principle exercises over 
the world which the Good Principle has created. 

On these two points bear the prayers, the religious practices, the 
civil usages, and the moral precepts, which are presented in the Zand and 
Pahlvi hooks ; and these different objects arise, as we shall see, from the 
theological ideas of the legislator of the Persians. 

A s the Law is, so to speak, the body under which has been mani- 
fested the primeval Word which created the world, the reading of the books 
containing it is homage rendered to that Word, and becomes accord- 
ingly of indispensable necessity. Besides, those books, when read with 
the requisite dispositions, must possess on earth an efficacy which corres- 
ponds, in some measure, with that evinced by the primeval Word at the 
origin of beings. 

Prayer is one of the duties most strongly enjoined, because man, 
continually exposed to the assaults of Ahriman, stands in need of the 
succour which it procures ; and because it affords opportunity for those 
Intelligences to whom it is addressed, to fulfil the object for which they 
were created. 

The Priest prays for himself, — ^for all the Parsis, — and in particular, 
as in the days of Herodotus, for the king whom Ormasd has placed over 
his people; and, to give greater efficacy to his prayers, unites them to 
those of all the Parsis, of all the souls acceptable to Ormasd, which have 
existed, or shall exist until the resurrection. He declares also that he 
takes part in the good deeds of all the righteous, and that he joins his 
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actions to theirs. This communion of prayers and actions appears 
in all the forms, and all the offices, which compose the liturgical works of 
the Tarsia. It is well adfipted to maintain the spirit of peace and union 
which ought to characterize a people who profess to adore the Author 
of all good. * 

The P arsis commence their prayers with a sincere confession of the 
sins they have committed. They address them to Time without Bounds, — 
to Ormasd , — io the numerous people created in the heginningy that is 
to say, the Amshaspands, and other celestial beings, who preside over the 
different parts of the universe. The prayers made to these arc relative 
to their functions ; if they are stars, to the time of their appearance. The 
sun is prayed to by day, the moon by day and night; Mithrais celebrat- 
ed because he contends against the productions of Aliriman, and renders 
the fields fruitful ; such an Angel watches over the waters, and such 
another defends the soul as it prepares to quit the body. 

Next to the celestial beings, the whole of Nature exposed to our eyes 
deserves, say the Parsis, our adoration, because it proceeds from Or- 
masd. It does not contain any species of being which is not mentioned 
in the Zand and Pahlvi hooks. Some of these are employed to cele- 
brate others ; wood and odours enter into the offerings whichiflffe made 
to the elements, the stars, & c. 

In the number of the elements is raateiaal Fire, which represents, al- 
though imperfectly, the original Fire which animates all beings, forms 
their relations, and acts from the commencement. 

This original Fire was, and still is, inanifested on earth in trees, animals, 
and man, in different modes which are termed sons of Ormasdy either 
because there exists a more intimate relation of nature between Ormasd 
and Fire, than between other creatures and him from whom they received 
their being ; — or, because that element is, like Ormasd, the most universal 
principle of life and motion. 

Zoroaster, then, regarding Fire as the purest symbol of the cver-active 
Divinity, was naturally led to recommend that special worship should be 
paid to it ; and as, of all the elements, Fire is the only one which is not 
perceptible, (unless when kindled), the legislator was led to order the 
erection of altars, (or fire-places) on which it might be kept up. 

* A very unnecessary remark. Anquetil forgets that he is now stating the 
system, not defending it. This is not the place for controversy ; or it would 
be easy to refute the view he expresses. M. 
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In this mannor Fire became the most nsiuil and striking object in the 
Persian worship. Hence the remark of Strabo,* that, to whatever god . 
the Persians might sacrifice, they first invoked Fire, We in fact, 
Cyrus sacrificing first to Vesta f (fire), and then to Jupiter; and the Parsis 
recite the greater number of their offices in the presence of that element ; 
the Nidlsk of Fire is celebrated day and night, and the [priest] is 

commanded to put wood and odours in the fire in the five gaks [watches] 
of the day. 

We cannot, after this, be surprised that he who defiles the element of 
fire, should be severely ))unished. It ‘.s forbidden, as in the time of 
Ciitarchus, referred to by Diogenes Laertius, to burn dead bodies, because 
they are impure. The same reason induces the Parsis to remove dead 
bodies from the neighbourhood of fire. He who blows the fire with his 
mouth, is worthy of death, — because, the inside of th(^ body being impure, 
the breath which issues from it stains that element. 

1’he detailed statement of the ceremonies which must be practised for 
the purpose of restoring fire to its first condition, when it has been defil- 
ed, marks its extreme purity. The sap, nourishing the tree, makes it 
grow, — changes, in some sort, its body,— and thus purifies it, when it has 
been defiled. Not so with fire ; and it is to supply the place of the suc- 
cessive alteration which Nature produces in vegetables, that the Zand 
books command that the fire, in which a dead body lias been burnt, be made 
to pass in some sort through nine different fires, before it be exposed in the 
Dad-Gah [Fiie-temple] to the worship of the Parais. The fire Beh- 
ram, protector of the provinces, is the extract of 1001 fires taken from 
1.5 di fie rent species of fire. 

But the worship which tlio Parsis render to Fire, as well as to other 
creatures, is subordinate to that of Oniiasd, the ascription of praise to 
whom begins and ends all offices of religion. 

These offices can lie pleasing to the Divinity only when they proceed 
from a pure heart ; and purity of heart supposes purity of body. The 
first consists in the right reguhition of the thoughts, words, and actions ; 

* orui ^ av ^vooiot S’an > TT^xaTOiTojTTvgi iV)(OVTai* Gtograph. L. XV, 

f o Kupoc TTptoTOc jUf u Ecrrm f!^vatv eirtira Aft fianaXH Kat eirivt 

aXXio Sfeoj Of May Of i’^}]yovvro» Cijropmd. L. Vll. 

I Diogenes Laertius in Frooem. ad vit. Philos, SStrabo, loe rilat 

6 
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it ip accompanied by the knowledge of the Law, and maintained by good 
deeds performed with understanding. The priest, who seeks this purity 
must do good like the first of the Amshaspands, be wise, true in his 
words, great, full of intelligence. Such are in fiict the dispositions with 
which Zoroaster presents himself before the Supreme Being. Purity 
of body is necessary, because it defeats the attempts of evil spirits, and, 
by obliging the Parsi to maintain a continual cii'cumspection, it renders 
him more atteiitive to the duties of the Law, whose principal object is to 
destroy the empire ofAhriman. 

The obligation to preserve purity of body has given rise to a multi- 
tude of observances in the J^arsi religion. For example, in consequence 
of being the offspring of JVIeshia and Meshiane, men are born impure,* 
because the body of their first parents came from that of Kaiomars, which 
Ahriman had polluted; and ablutions, although they purify the outside 
of the body, cannot purify the inside: — whatever, then, issues from the 
latter, is impure. Hence the obligation, when praying, or when eating, 
of having the Penom on the face, to prevent the spittle from stain- 
ing whatever it might happen to fall on. Hence, also, as in the days of 
Herodotus, the prohibition against throwing into the water any thing 
that comes out of the body of man. Hence, farther, the obligation to 
render thanks to Ormasd, when the evil spirits who besiege the interior 
of the body are chased from their domain by the which animates 
man, — a victory of which sneezing is the sign. During prayer, meals, and 
natural functions, it is not allowable to speak ; only inarticulate sounds 
must be uttered,— such, nearly, as proceed from dumb people. This is 
called speaking the Vaj (Baj). In these various circumstances, the evil 
spirits seek to distract man, or to insinuate themselves into his body, while 
his senses are much occupied ; and hence the stronger necessity to attend 
to these observances. 

The same principle h^ads tlic Parsis now, to remove, as their ancestors 
did in the days of Herodotus, from inhabited places, lepers and people 
having contagious maladies, — which diseases came from Ahriman. On 
the same principle depend the last duties rendered to the dead ; the cere- 
monies then practised drive away the Dews, who besiege the corpses and 

♦ The PSrsis maintain that, at a man’s birth, Ahriman presents himself to 
his soul, as he did to Meshia, and says to it in like manner, “1 am the Author 
of Nature.” They add that the soul believes him, and so becomes criminal 
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pollute ev ery thing around them. Besidesj man, when he ceases to live, is 
exposed to the assaults of Ahriman and unable to defend himself. Hence 
the rigour of the penalties decreed against those who approach or touch 
the body, before the prescribed duties are fulfilled. The same precau- 
tions are ordained in connexion with the dog when h? dies, because that 
animal, like man, is impure. These obligations render the Farsi atten- 
tive both in watching over the life of his fellow -creatures, and in pre- 
serving an animal [the dog] that is equally useful to him during life 
and after death. 

But, as the weakness of man scarcely allows this scrupulous guardian- 
ship over himself, it was necessary that means should be provided for the 
recovery of purity when lost. Such is the object of the purifications 
prescribed by the law of Zoroaster. Water, which forms the principal ma- 
terial of these, chases away all evils and bestows all blessings ; and the juice 
of the Ilom tree is, during this life, a powerful principle wherewith to op- 
j)Ose the assaults of evil spirits. 

Even involuntary defilements require puidfications for their removal. 
Hence the necessity of ablutions before and after natural functions; 
the order to wash the new-born infant; the purifications prescribed to 
women after childbirth, their critical periods, tVc. But when the person 
who is defiled, finds it impossible for him to practise what the law en- 
joins, a sincere repentance, and prayers offered up with a humble and 
pure heart, supply the place of outward ceremonies : and, if the punish- 
ment of death is decreed for certain voluntary legal impurities, it is be- 
cause man, to whom the law is addressed, as he is a free being and mas- 
ter of his own actions, is the real cause of his own suffering ; — and also be- 
cause the Parsi, being the follower of a religion in which all is directed 
against the Author of evil, onglit to know that faults of this kind give su- 
periority to Ahriman, degrade (so to speak) Orniasd, and, on this ground, 
are capital crimes. On the other hand, the Dastur believes that, by this 
severity, he renders the most important service to the erring party ; for, 
when the latter receives punishment, he exhausts on himself the malice of 
wicked spirits, triumphs over them, and obtains, by submission, a right to 
be admitted into the abodes of the blessed. 

Thus far we have seen Zoroaster prescribe observances connected with 
his theological views and intended to render man worthy of the favour of 
Ormasd. But, in t his class of precepts, the legislator had still another end 
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ill view, the general good of Nature. These observances had, then, to be, 
like his morality, directed towcird the private good of the Piirsj. They thus 
become, as such, laws of police, frequently relative to the country in which 
the Pars! legislator dwelt. I stop to notice some of these observances. 

Ridicule is often thrown on prohibitions made in certain countries as to 
the eating of this or that kind of food : while, if one were to examine the 
soil, temperature, &c. of those countries, the reasons might be discovered 
which may have led to the prohibitions in question. 

In India, for example, no beef is eaten. This has been attributed to 
the respect paid by the Hindus to the cow, which is worshipped as one of 
their divinities ; or it has been ascribed to the doctrine of transmigration, 
which is current in the country. I do not, at present, intend to combat 
this explanation ; but the following facts have fallen under my own obser- 
vation. 

1. -The ground, in countries lying under a burning sun, has less 
moisture ; the pasturage is less rank and nourishing, so that the animals 
are proportionally less numerous than in cold or temperate climates. 
Besides, oxen in India are employed for carrying burdens and for draught ; 
there are few private persons in large towns, and even in small ones, who 
do not keep them for these purposes, and to give milk ; so that, all things 
considered, there is no greater number of oxen in the country than is 
required ; and, w(!ro people to cat beef as is done in Hurope, tlie race 
would not suffice even for labour. 

2. Beef is too rich a kind of nourishment fur those climates. The 
French rarely cat it in Bengal ; they have it not at the coast, and are all 
the better for the want of it. The English eat beef in all their facto- 
ries, and we sometimes see at (Calcutta in Bengal, the fourth {)art of the 
colony carried oiT by dysentery in two years. Independently, then, ol’ 
religious reasons, the people of India do well to abstain from beef. 

Ill putting in the number of ilie productions of Ahriman, venomous 
creatures, reptiles, insects, and wild voracious beasts, such as the wolf, 
Zoroaster has, in like manner, had in view the special good of tlie Farsi. 
He thus orders him to destroy such animals, and, at the same time, for- 
bids him the use of their flesh, which is naturally unwholesome. 

Of all known religions, that of the Parsjs is perhaps the only one in 
which fasting is neither meritoriou.s nor allowed. The Farsi conceiv es 


" Porphyry us ( De Ahstin. JA ) that Danus ordered it to hr 
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that he honours Ormasd by eating plentifully ; because the body, when 
fresh and vigorous, renders the soul stronger to resist the attacks of evil 
spirits; and because man, feeling less uneasines.s, reads the word with 
more attention, and has more courage to perform good works. Accord 
ingly, several celestial beings are specially employed to watch over the 
[bodily] good of man. Rameshne, Kharom, Khordad, and Amcrdad, 
supply him with abundance and pleasures, and it is the last-mentioned 
Izad who produces taste in fruits, — ^the savour which leads to their being 
used in the way that Ormasd intended in creating them. 

Purifications, in warm, or moist and marshy, countries, contribute to 
health, — ^and these terms describe the climate of Persia : the provinces of 
Guilan and Mazendran, situated in the north, are full of unhealthy exhala- 
tions, while a fierce sun burns up the southern provinces. And, if the most 
efficacious purifications are first made with ox's urine, it is on account 
of the virtue which the cure of Jamshid had shewn to exist in that liquid, 
or rather, because the bull gave birth to the human race. But purifica- 
tions arc always concluded with w^ater, after the application of earth, 
which must dry up the last drop of the urine, when it has become impreg- 
nated, as it were, with all the strongest part of the defilement.* 

But, be the motive of this institution what it may, it obliges the Parsi 
always to keep an ox [or cow] in his house. lie must also, on account 
of the Sag^did, [dog-gaze] have at least one dog; and the qualities of the 
cock, who is the wazir of Scrosh on earth, and defends men against the 
snares of evil spirits, impose on him the necessity of having a cock too. 
'I hese three animals are the most nccessaiy to a Parsi ; indeed they sup- 
])ly all his wants. The ox serves in labour and draught ; the cow sup- 
jilies milk ; the dog guards the flocks by day, and the house by night ; the 
hen gives eggs ; — the cock gives the signal for commencing prayer, the 
labours of the field, and other duties. 

# 

The })lace to which dead bodies are conveyed ought to bo oii moun- 
tains, or at a fixed distance from great roads, cultivated fields, and inha- 
bited places. Now, we know that, independently of the legal impurity 

inscribed on iiis tomb that he had beta the maslci' of the Magi; and, according to 
AthenoDiis, (Deipnos. L.X ) it also hox^ that this prince could drink deep and 
carried his toinc well. These arc two characteristic qualities of a Persian prince. 

Anqueiil here leaves the impression that the urine is used only to wash 
Ihe body. Iti Uie grcatir purifications, it is also drunk. M. 
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which portions of dead bodies transported by carnivorous animals might 
produce, the atmosphere surrounding such receptacles of the dead is gene- 
rally very unwholesome. 

Even the festivals of the Parsis, at least the most solemn of them, 
seem intended only to ixjcal the grand events of Nature, which per- 
sonally interest the Parsi, — or to mark the seasons. 1 have spoken 
of the Gakanbars^ [ the six periods of creation,] which are cele- 
brated in the periods of the years answering to those at which Ormasd, 
at the origin of the world, created the beings that compose the universe. 
Next to these festivals, the most solemn are the Nauroz and the Meheryati, 
The first of these, in the time of Zoroaster, answered to spring ; and the 
second, which is six months' later, to Autumn, — seasons, in which the 
birth and the fruitfulness of Nature announce the triumph of Ormasd. 
It w^as probably for this reason that marriages among the Persians used 
to be celebrated at the vernal equinox. * 

Finally, the ceremonies which accompany interments, — the prayers 
recited botk^before and after, — all tend to shew the Parsis tha^. to the 
righteous, death is only the passage to a happy life,^ — and, to the wicked, 
only the commencement of punishments which expiate their sins, and 
from which the prayers of the living can deliver them. Tjic love 
which they bear to relatives, masters, and friends, who are for a time 
separated from them, is exhibited by these prayers. Their law^ goes still 
farther ; when a man has committed certain faults, it enjoins on the re- 
latives and friends of the deceased to do pious works, — to give alms, in 
expiation of those faults. These performances shorten tlie period which 
the guilty deceased has to spend in hell. 

It was worthy of him who regarded created Intelligences as tlie mi- 
nisters of the Eternal, ( Time without Bounds ) — and the death of 
man as the short separation of the parts which form his being, and which 
will, one day, be reunited, — of him who, as I shall afterwards shew, made 
the essential part of his law consist in that which Nature inspires, and 
connects with the purest and most tender pleasure, viz. the respect of the 
creature for his Creator and all that he has made, the reciprocal love of 
parent and child, husband and wife, ruler and subject, master and scholar, 
-it was worthy, I repeat, of such a Lawgiver as this, to break dowui the 

oL Se yajiioi icaro rar ap\ac to vjfu pcac eirir i:\ovvrau 

Strabo, Geon. L. XV. 
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barrier which death, but too frequently puts to affections so lawful, and thus 
render eternal as its principle the bond by which besought, to un'te all the 
parts of the universe. 


Art. IV. — A Discourse on the objecl and progress of inves- 
tigation, into Oriental Literature and Science ; Bead at the 
Anniversary Meeting of the Bombay Branch ti. A. S. dur- 
ing the year I8i4, By .Tamks Bird, Esq. 

Nearly forty years havc^elapsed since the institution of the Bombay 
Literary Society, now a Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain, without the time-honored custom of other Societies, to review at 
tlieir Anniversary Meetings, the intended objects and progress of their in- 
quiries, having ever been observed iu this. It is not too late, however, 
to introduce into this Institution a practice, found so benehchit to the in- 
terests of other similar associations ; and, on this interesting occasion of 
submitting to the meeting of the Society the progress made in collecting 
subscriptions for ‘‘the Malcolmson gold medal,” to be accorded, annually, 
for the best paper, on the Natural History and iiiterature of India, I will, 
with your permission, draw attention to the chief objects of investigation, 
for which this and other similar Societies have been established. 

To investigate the Literature and Sciences of Asia; to inquire into the 
Geography, Palaeography, Philology <, History, and Arts of the Past ; 
to prosecute research into the prigin and dispersion of the various Asiatic 
races and tribes of mankind, were the objects, which the eloquent and 
learned President of the Bengal Asiatic Society proposed for its labours, 
and recommended to its attention. Three remarkable andijssentially dis- 
tinct classess of men, separated for ages, and distinguished for diversity of 
languages, who occupy Asia, the most extensive and interesting portion 
of the Earth, have been divided into the Syrian, or Semitic, the Indo- 
Germanic, and IndO’- Chinese families of nations. With the second of 
these, the ancestors of the European nations, inclusive of the Celtic, the 
German, the Sciavonian, and Pelasgian races, had a common affinity, 

♦ Another very needless remark of Anquetirs, Were this the place, it 
were easy to controvert his views. M. 
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siftd sprang from the same family of nations, wliich gave birth, in upper 
Asia, to the ancient Medus, Persians, and Hindus, Sanskrit, tlie sacred 
aiid highly refined language of the latter, lias been comprehensively com- 
pared in Bopp's Grammar, with the Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
Gothic, and Gernian lamjuages ; and while it lias an intimate relation, 
to the Greek and Latin, the two last are no less intimately connected with 
the German, the Litimanian, and Sclavonic languages, belonging to the 
Teutonic, Sarmatian and Sclavonic races. The jieople of Northern 
Europe belong, as would appear, to the family of nations which spread it- 
self from the banks of the Ganges to the shores of the Atlantic ocean ; 
and it is an opinion determined, with much probability, that the institutions 
of the Celtce were analogous to the system of i\\a ]3ralunins,ui\A that the 
Gothic or old German mythology was of eastern origin. The fables of 
the Northmen, preserved in the Norse tongue, and poetry of ihaPddas, 
have much in common with those of India and Persia: and the \ola-Si)n, 
or mystical portion of the poetic Hdda, which gives an account of the 
creation of the universe, and of the gods and men inhabiting it, resembles 
in many parts the superstitions of the East. A late circular, from the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, which was published in onr Jour- 
nal, calls the attention of Orientalists to this interesting connexion of 
Asia and Europe; and doubtless a learned comparison of European with 
Asiatic antiquities, would make clear many obscure portions in the his- 
tory of both the I'kiropcan and Asiatic races. 

If the Semitic families of nations and of languages ho less extensive in 
their range than tlie former, they are scarcely of less interest to the peo- 
ple of Europe; who throngli their mediuin, derived tlndr earliest know- 
ledge of the East, and principles of their faith. The Aram(ca7i language, 
which represents the genuine Syrian race, was but a dialect of the 
Arabic; and is now almost lost, in the predominant influence of the latter, 
being only known, as a spoken language, in a few villages near Damascus. 
In my Journey through Syria, during the year 1833, I learned, at Da- 
mascus, that the Syriac is still spoken, in some of tlie villages north 
east of that city ; and that the people of Malula, Juba, and Bakha, on 
the road from Damascus to Yihi'ud, ( the Ancient Jahruda,') use it 
in colloquial intercourse. Some of the nations speaking this language ap- 
pear to have had rather a Chamite than Semitic origin, and to have 
derived tlieir lineage from Ham and Mizraiin, Among the tribes de- 
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sccnded from the former, the most distinguished was that of the Phcen^ 
ciansy inhabiting Tyre, Sidon, and the island of Arwad, and who, on the 
testimony of Herodotus and others, previous to their settlement on the 
Mediterranean coast, dwelt on the shores of the Red Sea and Arabia. In 
the Bible they are known by the name of Canaanites; a people who at 
once spread their commerce, letters, and mythology, to the remotest shores 
of the known world, during the times of the Greeks and Romans. Com- 
merce the chief object of their pursuit, having introduced among them 
riches, they increased so greatly in numbers as to be obliged to seek, by 
emigration, the means of supporting their luxurious habits, which the nar- 
row limits of their native country could not supply. In this manner the 
islands and maritime provinces of the Mediterranean were peopled by 
their colonies. If their language, of which the Hebrew and Syriac are 
representatives, be found to enter less extensively than Sanskrit into the 
Indo- Germanic family of languages, certain it is that the Phoenician 
gave its alphabet and letters to people now classed with the Indo- Germa^ 
nic family of nations ; such as the Greeks, the Persians, and Etruscans. 
The Egyptians too, who must be considered the most distinguished of the 
Chamite nations, which took the lead in science and in art, were partly in- 
debted to the same source for their writing ; to which the Arameean let- 
ters in Egypt still bear testimony. At a later period also the Cushite 
tribes of Arabia, claiming the same descent as the Egyptians, and who 
were subsequently intermixed with the Semitic stock of the Hebrews, and 
Chaldaans or Chasdim, derived the Hamaiyaric letters from the jP4a- 
nician stock. 

The Indo-ChineseAdsmly of languages has been less extensively investi- 
gated and compared than those of the other two ; but now that our extend- 
ed relations, with the Chinese and Islands to the eastward, require a more 
intimate and accurate knowledge of the languages, literature, and customs 
of the people, labourers will not we hope be found wanting to give a new 
impulse to Oriental Literature in this direction, and make us acquainted 
with how much we are to believe as true of the Chinese and Japanese 
Histories ; and with what right these nations claim a knowledge, in remote 
times, of Astronomy, and of practical arts, that were not known in Eu- 
rope previous to the restoration of learning. Some of the earliest Arab 
authors, and in particular Masudi, assert that the Chinese, who occupi- 
ed the country of Soyhd,(^ Sogdiana,) previous to adopting the tenets of 

7 
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the Moghaniali^ ( magicians or fire worshippers,) relative to opinions on 
light and darkness, or the dual principles of good and evil, were a tjuly 
ignorant people, and entertained opinions similar to the Turks. If the 
evidence however be admitted, that bottles of Chinese manufacture have 
been found, in the tombs at Thebes, by Sir J. G. Wilkinson, Rosellini, 
and others ; and that such present inscriptions in that language intelligible 
to the Chinese scholar, Mr. Davis, the present Governor of Hongkong, 
we must conclude that Masudi's opinion is not warranted by fact, and that 
Egypt traded with China and India from the earliest times, though the 
tombs from which those bottles were obtained are of an uncertain date, * 
Egypt, the natural boundary between Asia and Africa, peopled origi- 
nally by a nation having a common origin with the Cushites of Arabia, 
becomes a bond of union for our investigation into the arts of civilization 
and government, both in Asia and Europe, the progress of Geometry, 
Astronomy, Architecture, Agriculture, and Philosophy. We find that this 
interesting country, fourteen centuries before the birth of Christ, was well 
cultivated; possessed numerous cities; and had a regularly organiaedgo- 
vernment, under a despotic monarch. The order of priests ^ were set 
apart from the rest of the people, and taught the transniiigj^on of the 
soul ; the latter were divided into castes ; their deities were grouped into 
triads ; the lotus was a common object of worship ; a^ld several other analo- 
gies existed, of which the Egyptian physiological structure, assimilating 
with that of the Hindu, is not the least remarkable. Relative to this count:^^, 
the origin of the Copts, or Chaphtorim of the Bible, and of their language, 
in which the Hieroglyphics are written, is a subject not yet sufficiently inves- 
tigated, and well deserving , the attention of the learned. Wilkinson with 
truth remarks that Egypt was more Asiatic than African, and questions the 
soundness of the opinion that Ethiopia, or the land of Cush, was the parent 
of Egyptian science and civilization. Certainly the foreign appearance of 
nations, with which the Egyptians were at war, represented by sculp- 

^ The reader may consult Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, Vol. iii. p. 106, 
where he will find an account of these Chinese bottles. One of them was 
found by Rosellini in a previously unopened tomb of uncertain date, which he 
refers, from the style of the sculptures, to a Pharonic period not much later 
than the 18th dynasty : but while this opinion is purely conjectural there are 
many facts relative to Chinese history inducing a belief, that Chinese civiliza- 
tion cannot be dated, at the utmost, earlier than the origin of the Greek Bactri- 
an Kingdom, about 250 years B. C. 
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tures in the tombs of the T/ieban Kings, at Bihan-al-Maluk &c. fully 
justifies the correctness of his opinion. In the tomb of the great Ra» 
meses, the Sharif or the Hebrew *l*Tnne» Shihorv^ of Isaiah, Chap : 
XXIII. ver. 8, meaning the blacks, or Ethiopians, are represented 
with bows and spears. M. ChampolUon has rightly identified them, I 
think, with the Bishari^ a nomadic tribe of Nuhia^ and of the same fa- 
mily with the jBejas\ who were partly of Arabian origin, and possessed 
the western shores of the Red Sea from the earliest times. It will be a 
subject in philology of great interest to investigate the languages of these 
aboriginal people ; and a comparison of them with the Stthaili^ Bumali^ 
GhiZy Dankaliy and Galla tonguesy is an important subject for research 
in Ethnography. In the transactions of our Geographical Society, 
published in May last, Lieutenant Rigby of this establishment has in 
part performed this creditable task ; and collected materials for others 
to extend the subject, and arrive at more definite conclusions regarding the 
affinity of these several tribes. Ethnography y which has been cultivated 
by the Germans with much learning and success, has now become an es- 
sential and important part of Geography : and, as our English writers have 
been charged, with some justice, of neglecting this study, it behoves our 
future Geographers and Travellers to give that due attention to a subject, 
which has become so necessary a part of Geographical writing. 

I have thus briefly sketched the existing relations of the three great 
families of nations ; and may, at some future period, illustrate in detail 
the leading peculiarities of the languages, history, and literature, which 
characterize the principal subdivisions in each. But I might exhaust 
your patience, and would be trespassing on your time, were I at present 
to attempt more than to give a short outline of the principal subjects of 
investigation, which still claim attention ; and regarding which further 
information is necessary to complete the natural and civil history of the 
several races. In this field of inquiry I may claim a privilege to com- 
mence with the Semitic family y from which we derived the earliest and 
most authentic record of the history of mankind, the books of the Old 
Testament, and whose languages are the Hebrewy the Syriacy the Ara- 
bic^ the Ethiopicy and Pehlviy or the Semitic dialect of the Persian. 

* In Hebrew Shikoty which means blackness was applied as a designation 
of the Mlcy and of the blacks too on its western bank : for in Ist Chronicles, 
Chap. XIII. ver : 5, David is said to have gathered all Israel from Sihor of 
Egypt even unto the entering of Hcmath. 
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The Samaritan dialect of this language, considered as 
the intermediate link of the Ckaldi and Syriac ; the direct medium, 
through which the apostate Jews, or Samaritans, diffused their opinions 
regarding the worship of the true God, mixed up with an idolatrous re- 
verence for the gods of the Heathen, is a subject not yet fully investigated, 
and well worthy the attention of Biblical Scholars. The book oi Enoch, 
or Edris, quoted by the Apostle St Jude, * copies of which, in Ethio- 
pic, Bruce obtained while in Abyssinia, was probably translated into 
maritan ; and as such, according to Assemannus, contained the principal 
articles of belief professed by the Sabeans of Southern Arabia, search 
may be made, with some chance of discovering fragments of these books, 
among the Jews at Aden, Zbfar, and Sanaa. One of tiie Ethiopic co- 
pies obtained by Bruce has been translated, into English, by Dr. Laurence 
Archbishop of Cashel, and one was presented to the library of the King of 
France. This very curious book is said to have been originally written in 
Hebrew, and translated into Greelc by an Alexandrian Jew; of which a 
large fragment may be found in Kircher, and the Chronographia of 
Georgius Syncellus. f It records legends of the angels having descended 
from heaven, and produced giants from the daughters of men - and of their 
having instructed this race in the arts of war ai|d luxury ; giving a super- 
stitious version of the same story as related in Genesis, chap: vi. v. 2. 
to 12. Matter, in his history of Gnosticismo, and its influence on the 
religious aud philosophical sects in the first ages of Christianity, remarks 
that, in the second century of our era, Philon of Byblos, in Phoenicia, 
published Sanchoniathd s Phmnician Cosmogony and Thcogony : teach- 
ing, like the books of Enoch, that mankind, falling from their state of 
original purity, came under the dominion of the passions and a spirit of 
discord ; and that siderial spirits, by generative creation, descending from 
heaven underwent successive degrees of degradation. According to Mr. 
Turnour s Bauddha Annals, in the Pali language, the same story is 
somewhat differently related, among the Ceylon Buddhists. It is also 

^ Jude ver. 14, 15. 

f Bruce’s travels to the source of the Nile, octavo edition, Vol ; II. p : 414 • 
and Kircher’s Oedip. Mgyp, Vol : ii. p : GU *. also Dr. Laurence’s translation 
into English, p ; 181. 

t Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society for August 1838, p : 594 sec also 
the article, on the Bauddha and Jaina religions in this Vol . p, 107. 
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known in Nepal ; regarding which Mr. B. H. Hodgson mentions his 
suspicion that the legend had been stolen from the Bible, and contains a 
confused idea of the Mosaic history. ^ It will be thei’efore of utility^ in 
tracing the history of the Arabian Jews, and those of India on the coast 
of Malabar, and in the territories of Bombay, to ascertain the nature of 
that connexion which subsisted between Arabia and India from the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. By this investigation we may be enabled to 
ascertain why the figure of Buddha's footy which exists at the top of Ad- 
am's peak in the island of Ceylon, was identified as a type of our great 
ancestor, previous to the arrival of the Port iguese on the shores of India. 
In the fifth No. of our Journal, I remarked that the Mahomedan author 
Masudi, A. D. 943, makes mention of mount Rahwany on which Adam 
descended when expelled from Paradise, adding that a race of Hindus, in 
the island of Ceylon, descended from Adam, derived their origin from the 
children of Cain; and that the analogy, between the traditions of the 
Arabs and BauddhaSy may probably he traced back to that period of 
early history, when both people were Samaneans ; maintaining, accord- 
ing to the authority of the Mefatih^-eMumy that the world had no be- 
ginning, that souls transmigrated from one body to another, and that the 
earth is constantly declining. 

Regarding the chance of obtaining Hebrew' books from the Arabian 
Jews, it is not unworthy of remark, that Dr. Pickering of Boston, in 
America, and now amongst us a traveller, lately obtained, while at Aden, 
a Hebrew copy of the Pentateuch with an Arabic translation; but could 
not inform me whether such was the Samaritan versiony as he had trans- 
mitted it without examination to America. An Arabic translation of 
the Samaritan text appears to have been made by AhurSaidy so late as 
A. D. 1070, 

Syriac* The ancient dialect of thisy which was common to Pales- 
tine, and now a dead language, except in the neighbourhood of Dama^^ 
cusy and among the Nestorians in the mountains of Kurdistan and the 
neighbourhood of Orumiahy is of great interest to every Christian Scho- 
lar. While the Syr ians themselves maintain a doubtful opinion, that, in 
the time of Solomon, the Old Testament was translated into this language 
for the use of Hiramy king of Tyre, certain it is that our Saviour preach- 

♦ Hodgson’s Sketch of Buddhism,. Transactions B, A. S. London, Vol; IL 
P.24P. 
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ed itt it, and that the New Testament, in the time of Ahgar King of 
Edessuy ^ was translated by Thaddeus into Syriac. An American 
Missionary Dr. Perkins, who resided eight years among the the Nestori- 
ans, and has published his account of them at Boston 1843, states that 
the present written character differs from the western, or Jacobite Sy-> 
riac^ and is a rounded form of the Estrangelo ; adding that in their ver- 
nacular language there are twenty two consonants, united by seven vow- 
els which are points, and not the Greek vowels inverted, as in ancient 
Syriac, f Such would indicate that this form of the Syrian Alphabet 
resembles, in many respects, the Hamaiyaric character of Southern 
Arabia^ in which some genuine Nestorian letters are found. In con- 
nexion with the Syriac dialect and character, it will be an interesting sub- 
ject of research to inquire into the origin of the Palmy rine writing ; 
with which that of the Sassanian inscriptions at Hajiabad and Nakshi 
Rustam^ in Persia, have a close affinity. The inscriptions too cm the 
Bactrian coins, at Shah-Baz Ghariy in the Yeumf Zai country mdi 
in the Topes of the Panjab, seem to have derived their ^phahet from 
the same source. To trace the gradual developemcnt of^fe character and 
to follow it into the countries of Bactria and Tai^ry^ where it was 
applied to languages of the Indo* Germanic femilpi will enable us to 
make clear many obscure points both in Chinese attd Indian history. One 
more head of this subject deserves the Mtention of the learned, namely, 
the investigation of the true dates when the Syrian Christians settled in 
Malabar ; or found their way in^ China and Tartary, where under the 
name of Aiguresy they gave letters and literature to the people of Mon- 
golia. 

The settlement of tfeh Syrian Christians, on the coast of Malabar, and 
the period of its taking place, have been long subjects of comment and 
dispute. In number xxx of the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 
published in June last, there are fac-similes of the engraved copper- 
plates, possessed by the Jews and Syrian Christiansy who were grant- 
ed certain privileges by the Hindu princes of Chera. Various opinions 

* The country of Osrhoene in Mesopotamia, then under the Parthian Go- 
vernment, was, about A. D. 114 sold by Arsaces Pacorus to one named Abgar, 
who, according to Suidas, took upon himself the title of king. 

t Address to the American Oriental Society i by John Pickering Esquire, of 
Boston, 1842 p : 30 
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have been formed regarding the supposed antiquity of t^ese documentirf, 
whidi are written in ancient Tamul, The Jewish tables* which are the 
oldest of them, consist of two copper plates, written on three sid^, and 
are now in possession of Kabbi Samuel at Cochin, who has also an old 
Hebrew translation of the contents. They are dated in the 36th year 
against the second cycle, or cyclar period of sixty years, which the Arabs 
call Tarikh-Zakif md Tarikh^al^Huakma^ or era of the philosophers; 
dated as would appear on the revolutions of the planet Saturn, and com* 
mencing its new year from the appearance of the first new moon after 
the winter solstice ; which was the common mode of reckoning among tlie 
Chaldeans, Egyptians, Chinese, and Indians.* The reigning prince 
of Malabar, who granted this document and had the title of Peru-mal, 
was named Sri Bhaskara Ravi Varma; and as the document no where 
recognizes the existence of the Brahmanical hierarchy, the country at 
that time seems to have been under sovereigns of the Bauddha faith. 
In Asoka*s inscription at Girnar, it is mentioned under the name of 
Pira,\ and associated with Chola. While some have dated this docu* 
ment as early as the 31st year of the Christian era, others are disposed 
to give it no higher antiquity than A . D. 825. 

The other documents, in possession of the Syrian Christians, con- 
sist of six copper-plates, four of which are written in Tamul, followed 
by the names of witnesses attesting to the truth of the grants ; and whose 
signatures are written in the alphabets of three languages; of which the 
first is Kujic, the second apparently Nestorian Syriac, and the last 
Hebrew. The well ascertained origin of the Kvfic form of Arabic, and 
its existence on these copper-plate grants to the Syrian Christians, re- 
duces the probability of the preceding Jewish grant having been given in 
the third century of our era : as both the Jewish and Chrislian grants 
seem nearly of cotemporavy origin. The subject however still merits 
attention as one not definitely settled. 

Arabic. The origin of the Hamaiyaric character, or the writing 
called AUMusnad, is a subject still open for the investigation of the cu- 
rious. Though Fresnel in the Journal Asiatique, J and the Baron Mac 

^ See Chevalier De Paravey, sur 1’ identite des cycles Arabes; Indiens et 
Cliinois. applique’s aux jours, aux annees et aux eres diverses. 

t Mr. Prinsep’s correspondence in page 26 of this volume. 
t Troisieme serie Tome 11, 111 and IV. 
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(luckin Do Slane itt his translation of Ibn-Khallikhmi s Riogrophical Dic- 
tionary have usefully combined some of the scattered facts, relative to the 
state of the Arabs during the times of Paganism, and of their literature 
after the time of Islamism, the subject has not yet received that degree of 
attention which it deserves. After the decay of the Roman empire and 
the destruction of the Alexandrine library by Amru^ the General of the 
Kkalif Omar^ the knowledge which the Greeks and Romans possessed 
of Philosophy, Mathematics, Medicine, Natural history. Astronomy and 
Geography was transferred to the Arabs, through thc^ medium of transla- 
tions, by the Greeks of Harran., and we may hope that the zeal and 
learning of European scholars will yet enlighten us relative to these dark 
periods of history, and shew'how far the Muslims contributed additions to 
the two last branches of knowledge. 

JBusra^ Kufa, and Baghdad attained great pre-eminence for learning ; 
and in their several schools the study of Grammar, Philology, Genealogy, 
and History was carried out with great exactness. The dialects spoken 
by the different Arab tribes of the desert became the special object of in- 
vestigation, and served as the ground work of copious dictionaries of the 
Arabic language. In arithmetical calculation the Arabs employed cer- 
tain letters of the alphabet with a numerical value, but subsequently 
adopted the Indian ciphers. The Algebra of MahomedAnn-^Musa has 
been translated into English by Professor Rosen, who is of opinion that 
the author was conversant with Hindu science, and though he be the 
first Mahomedan who wrote on arithmetic, he was not the inventor of 
the art. Before the accession of the Khalif al Mamun, Mahomed bin- 
Ibrahim al Fazari had translated, in Hcj : 156, A. D. 773, the work of 
an Indian Astronomer, called the Sindhind, or astronomical tables. Con- 
nected with Arabia and its language, an investigation into the compara- 
tive Geography of this Peninsula and an account of its Geology and na- 
tural history are still desiderata. 

Ethiopic, Mon:D. Abbadie, in the Journal Asiatique of Paris, for 
July and August 1843, has enumerated twenty eight dialects of this lan- 
guage, which are partly of Semitic and partly of Chamitic origin.^ The 

♦ In No. 911 of the Athteneum, for April 1845, the same gentleman has ad- 
dressed a letter, to the Rev. G. C. Renouard, foreign secretary of tlic Royal 
Geographical Society, on the subject of the Ethiopian family of languages, and 
as this is one of the uiidetermined subjects in EUinograjihy , and of great in- 
terest in the history of mankind, the letter will be found extracted in the pro 
sent number of the Journal, under the head of Literary and Scientific notices.— 
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Ghiz is a very pure dialect of the ancient Arabic^ and is written, from 
left to right, in a modern character of the Humaiyarie, consisting of 
twenty six consonants, varied in sound by seven vowels : to wHch were 
added seven other letters, at the period when the Ahmaric diaket became 
incorporated with the more primitive form of this language. 

In both sacred and profane history Ethiopia is frequ^tly mentioned 
in conjunction with Egypt, signifying the Thebaid<, ov Upper Egypt^ and 
is designated, on the Egyptian monuments, the laiM Cmhf under 
which title, Isaiah, Ch : XLV. ver : 14, associates it with the country of the 
Saheansy or people of Southern Arabia The Ethiopians claimed even 
superior antiquity to the Egyptians, as their progenitor Cushy the son 
of Haniy was elder than Mizrainiy from whom were descended the Egyp- 
tians. llegarding the origin of the Ethiopians, the most probable opinion 
now entertained is that the Ethiopians, beyond the parallel of Syency 
or Assuariy were Copts less advanced in civilization than the Egyptians ; 
and that under Sabbacoriy or the So * of Scripture, who entered into a 
treaty with Ilosea king of Israel, and reigned from B, C.*769 to 729, 
the Arahsy or CushiteSy migrated from the kingdom of Midian into the 
southern part of Arabia, and western shores of the Bed Sea or Ethiopia. 
Juba, who wrote the History of Arabia B. C. 30, says that Ethiopia was 
then peopled by Arabs, who, under the name of Elcmmya;, were led on by 
the generals of Candace, queen of Meroe, against the Roman cohorts at 
Elephantine, Syene, and Phyloe, during the reign of Augustus Caesar ; 
and were driven back, as far as Prommis in Nubia, by an army of Ro- 
mans and Greeks commanded by ASlius Callus, The Jews had for a long 
time, and in great numbers, been settled among them, and soon after trans- 
lated the Holy Scriptures into the Ethiopic, of which the Ghiz has many 
words in common with the Arabic spoken by the barbarous inhabitants 
of Mohrahy possessing the mountainous district of Southern Arabia near 
Hasiky Morhaty and Zafar, This idiom, termed by Monr. Fresnel f tho 
Ekhkili languagey approximates more nearly to the Hebrew and Syriac 
than to the Arabic ; and appears to have ptevailed in the Islands called 
Curia Muria, and in Socotra. Herodotus, in Polymnia70, makes men- 
tion both of tho eastern aod western Ethiopians, or of the Asiatic and 
African tribes of this people. The former, who were of Arabic origin, 

* 2tl. Kings, xvii 4. 

\ Noveau Journal Asiaiique Paris. 
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served with the Indians in the expedition of Xerxes to Greece ; were arm- 
ed in all respects like the latter, and had straight hair. They wore on their 
heads, however, the skins of horse’s heads, on which the manes and ears 
were left ; and are without doubt the Aswa-Mucha$ of the Hindus, or 
the horse-faced people of the Haya-wansa, whom Major Rennel has 
correctly placed in Kej-Mekran, or the Persian province near the sea, 
west of the Indus. They were the people of Ilaur, or the Oritce of the 
Greeks, and partly of Arabian descent ; of whom the Beluchis and 
JBrahuis, are tlie probable remains, though the languages of these two 
tribes now shew a nearer affinity to the Indo- Germanic family than 
to the Semitic, while they themselves proudly claim a Syrian or Arabic 
descent. 

The Philological branch of Ethnography, on the subject of the Ethio- 
pians, appears to have been pursued with considerable success by Monr. D.’ 
Abbadie : and as our Society, so early as 1812, obtained comparative lists 
of dialects in use on the eastern coast of Africa, namely the Suhaili, 
Sumali, and Galla-tongues, it is my intention to add to these vocabularies 
of the Kanuz and Bisharin languages, and to publish them in an early 
number of the Society’s Journal. Others will no doubt assist us in col- 
lecting materials for determining this interesting question relative to the 
origin of the Ethiopians: and the Rev. Mr. Isenberg, who is now a 
resident amongst us, has already printed a Grammar and Dictionary of the 
Ahmara language. He has also compiled and printed a Vocabulary of 
the Danakil dialect ; and the Rev. Mr. Krapf has collected a Vocabu- 
lary of the Galia tongue, which has been translated from the German, into 
English, and published by Mr Isenberg. 

Captain Harris, in his late work on this country, has appended a cata- 
logue of extant manuscripts in the Ethiopic and Ahmaric tongues ; of 
which the Sena Aihud, or history of the Jews in connexion with the his- 
tory of other ancient nations ; and the Kibra Nijashi, or the history of 
the Kings of Axum, would repay the labour of translation. The Didas- 
kalia, or institutions of the Abyssinian Church, has been already trans- 
lated into English and published by the Oriental translation fund. 

PehlvL This ancient form of the Persian, which is of Chaldaic or 
Syriac origin, seems to be an ancient dialect spoken in Khuzisian and 
Pars, the two western provinces of Persia ; which, previous to the rise of 
the Medo-Persian kingdom, formed the dominions of the Elamites of 
the Bible, who were of Semitic origin. It gained an ascendancy, pro- 
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bably, during the period of tho Parthian dominion, and reign of Artabanus 
III. brother of Vonones II. with whom commenced a new^^hne of Par-! 
thian kings, descended from the Governors of Mediae In Avdall’s his- 
tory of Armenia, the then reigning family is divided into two branches of 
Pehlavisy namely the Sureni Pehlavisy or western, and the Karnni 
Pehlavis^ or eastern. It appears from Vaillant and Josephus that Me* 
diay the modern Azerbijan^ came to this second dynasty of Parthian 
princes by their father Vonones II. brother inlaw to Sardanes^ who be- 
longed to the family of western Pehlavis, According to Tacitus ** 
V ologeses the I. by consent of his brothers Pacorus and Tiridates, suc- 
ceeded to the throne of the Parthian kingdom^ resigning to his bro- 
ther Pacorus the chieftainship of Media^ which his father Vonones 
held in right of his father's brother Artabanus III. The coins found in 
Bactria and Kabul-, bearing on one side, in Greek, the names oi Pali* 
rims and sometimes Palirius, with the inscription BaUiara putasa 
Dhamiasa Bala Farmasa, published by Wilson and others, belong to 
this Pacorus, governor of Media-, and date from the era of the Arsacides 
367, A. D. 52. 

While it may be shewn that the alphabet of the Bactrian Pali inscrip- 
tions, and of the more extensive ones at Shah Baz Gliariy in the Yeusaf 
Zai country, are of Semitic origin, and kindred with the Sassanian writing 
on the monuments of JSlymais, or Persepolis, Professor C. Lassen has 
traced with much learning and ingenuity the affinity between the language 
of these inscriptions and that of the Prakrit in the Indian dramas.f It 
seems highly probable that the Sureni Peldavisy or western Persians, 
spoke, in ancient times a dialect of the Syro- Arabian stock; but that the 
Karani Pehlavisy or inhabitants of eastern Persia, made use of a lan- 
guage that was intermediate between that of the Indians and Persians, and 
had a near affinity to the languages spoken in the Kohistany or Highlands 
north of Kabul, of which the Lu^hmaniy Pashaiy Kashkariy and Kafari 
idioms are the yet existing remains. The Parthians, according to Justin,:}: 
spoke a mixed language between the Scythian and the Median ; and the 
Paropamisadae of the Greeks, and Parthians of a mixed Persian origin, 
who had the name of Karaniy may have obtained this appellation from 
being of a mixed breed : for we are informed, in the travels of Marco 

* Tacit Anna!, lib : o .* 44. 

t Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society for 1840 p. 380. 
t Justin, lib: 41. 
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Polo,* ihat the Choghtai Tartars of Nikodar Oghlan^ the son of Hu^ 
laku^ mixing with the dark Indian women, produced a race to whom the 
appellation of Karaunasw^s given, signifying in the language of the 
country a mixed people. In classifying the dialects of the Persian lan- 
guage, there are good grounds for assigninga Semiticoriginto the Pehlvi, 
or language of the Elymeans ; who were not, according to Strabo, f reduced 
to obedience by the Perth Ians, until B. C. 162 : when Arsaces Mithri- 
dates I. the cotemporary of the Bactrian Eucradites, also added Media to 
his dominions. This also is the view taken by the learned author of the 
Ferhang Jehangiriy :[ who enumerates seven dialects of the Persian ; 
four of which the Hervi, Segzi, Zaweli, and Soghdi had become obsolete, 
or were not usM in composing historical and poetical works ; while the 
Parsi, Deri, and Pehlvi were the current languages of the country. The 
latter was that which was spoken on the Pehlu, or Arabian and Chaldean 
border ; and prevailed in Khuzistan, Kermanshah, and Persian Irak, § 
while Parsi was a collateral language spoken in the province of Pars, or 
Persia Proper. 

The family of nations, extending from the Ganges to the British Is- 
lands, and speaking languages of a cognate origin, has been called collec- 
tively Indo Germanic : but has been divided into several branches, deno- 
minated the Ariany Germany Sarmatiany and Sclavonic, The old 
Persian words Airy a and Airy ana have been used to designate the re- 
gion to which the Hindus and Greeks extended the appellation of Aria or 
Arianaj and Monr. Burnouf explains the name to signify “T^rie dans 
sa plus grande etendue, e'esta’dire le pays habite par la race des \rya, ou- 
des hommes nobles.” — The ancient Medes, according to Herodotus, call- 
ed themselves Arii : and Aryavarta, or the Holy Land of the Brahmins, 
before they spread themselves into Southern India, was the country sit- 

* Marsden’s Edition of Marco Polo, London, p : 87. 
t Lib: 16. 

t The excellent Persian Dictionary written by Jemal-u-din Husain Ibn Fa- 
khr-u-din Hasan Anju. 

§ The author of the Ferhang Jehangiri calls it the borderline from Isphahan 
to Dinavar ; thus including the provinces of Persian Irak and Kirraanshah; in 

which latter district are the remarkable Cunez-^form /nscri/jfions of Be^situn, 
which have been lately deciphered by Major Raw! irison. These incriptions 
are written in three dialects, which must be Parsi, Zend, and Pehlvi, and are 
said to contain interesting details relative to the campaigns of Darius Hys- 
taspes. 
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uatcd between the Hima]«aya and Vindhya ttsountains. The principal 
stems therefore of the Arian race consist of the Hindus, or Indians east 
of the Indus, and the Medo-Persians, west of this river. This Affghans, 
the Brahuis and Beluchis, the Armenians, Kurds, and the Ossetes inhabit- 
ing the Caucasus, near the sources of the river Terek, belonged to the latter; 
and though the former people be now limited by the Ganges eastward 
and the Indus on the west, yet, in the time of Arrian’s Periplus and of 
Ptolemy the geographer, * their cities Minagara in Sindh, Ozene or Uja- 
in in Malwa, Tiagura and Nasica in the Dekhan, were esteemed parts of 
Indo Scythia ; while mixed tribes of Indians speaking Prakrits, or dialects of 
the Sanskrit language, inhabited the Kohistan and country of Kabul. The 
mountainous country, immediately west of the Indus, called by Diodorus 
Siculus Cossea, or the Caucasus, obtained its name from the Khasas or 
Kas, mentioned in theKernaParvaof the Mababarat, and by the Emperor 
Baber in his memoirs. Hindu and Persian tradition concurs in recogniz- 
ing the tribes inhabiting this quarter, and even those towards the sources 
of the Oxus, as members of the Indian family ;f while a Philological ex- 
amination of the dialects now spoken by them will afford strong Ethno- 
logical proof that the aboriginal people of Lughman, Kashker, and Kafer- 
istan, belonged to the Indo-Persian stock, though Scythian in their 
manners. They are known to the Greeks under the name of the Indo- Scy- 
thians, and are called collectively, by the Hindus, Haya-hayas, or individu- 
ally Gandharas and Bhalikas: and as many pure Maharatha words are found 
in the Liighmani and Pashai dialects, and were primitive parts of these 
languages, such seem to establish the correctness of an opinion entertain- 
ed by many, that the Maharathas were of a foreign origin and descended 
from Naosherwan and the Persians. This is a subject of much inter- 
est, and well worthy of further and more accurate investigation than it has 
yet received ; and the labour of tracing the History of the Indo -Scythian 
tribes, that, under the name of Sahas, or Sacce, overturned the Greek 
kingdom of Bactria B. C. 126, and pushed their conquests into India, 
will be attended with much new light on the subject of Indian History, 
and is calculated to dispel much of the darkness which envelopes systems 
of Hindu mythology. 

* Ptolemcci Geographio; ; Lib ; vii. 
t See Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, p : 125. 
t Wilford’s Essay on Vicramaditya and Salivahana, in Asiatic Researches ; 
Vol ; IX p : 234 . Quart : edition. 
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The Sac®, according to Ptolemy, were a great people, situated between 
Casta or Kashkar and Bylta or Little Tibet ; but the name was a gene- 
ral term used, in ancient J^crsia, for all Scythians situated eastward of the 
Caspian Sea. The Asii, Tochari, Pasiani, and Sacarauli, who overturn- 
ed the Greek kingdom of Bactria B. C. 126, were but branches of the 
same stem ; and by Ma-twan-lin and other Chinese authors, who have 
written on the subject of India, are called the Great Yue-che or Indo-Scy- 
thians. Procopius calls tKem Euthalites; and Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
visiting India A. D* 535, notices them under the name of Hunni. Ara- 
bic geographers and historians name them Hayathelites, or Hayatelas ; 
and place them, at the sources of the Oxus, in the districts of Khutlan and 
Cheganian. — During the quarrels of Firuz and Hormuz sons of Behram 
VL the Hayathelites assisted the former in recovering his right tO the 
Persian throne; and not long after the period when they are mentioned, 
by Cosmas Indicopleustes, under the appellations of White Huns, 
their country was conquered by Naosherwan the Great, of Persia, who 
put to death their king Akhshawan, and carried into Persia the iSalila 
Darnna, which w'as soon after translated into Pehlvi from the original 
Sanskrit of the Pancha Tantra. This is given on the authority of the 
Arabic author Masudi; who in his account of the Sassanian kings, states 
that the Haiyatelas were the same with the Soghdi, living between Bokha- 
ra and Samarkand.* 

Persian, The country named from this language, which was origi- 
nally the dialect of Pars, or Persia Proper, extends from the banks of the 
river Jihun, or Oxus on the east, to the Euphrates westward, and from 
Bab-al-Abwab, or Derband, on the north, to the sea of Oman or the Per- 
sian Gulf, on the south. Several tribes however, whose primitive tongue 
appears to have been Persian, arc situated beyond these limits, and Klap- 
roth f has shewn that while the Nomadic tribes of Bokhara, Khoten, and 
Khiva must be reckoned as branches of the Turkish stem, the inhabitants 
of towns, called Sarti, or Tajiks, are of Persian origin. The Parthians 
and Arsacides, who had the national denomination of Dahi or Dajik, and 
were partly of Scythian origin, imparted this name to their Persian sub- 
jects ; and, though it was disavowed by the Persian people, it was afterwards 
applied to them, in the sense of barbarian, by all the tribes of Upper 

# See Masudi’s Meadows of gold and Mines of jewels, written in Arabic and 
begun in A. D. 943 j also Histoire Generale des Huns, par M. Deguignes 
Tome Premier, seconde partie, p : 325. 

t Journal Asiatique ; No. 9. 
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Asia, that subsequently overran Persia. The extablishment of the Tht- 
jiks in Sogdiana, and other countries on the borders of Persia, where the 
original Nomadic population belonged to the Saccey or eastern Scythians/ 
appears to have been effected during the reigns of several Persian kings; 
who were probably anxious to form agricultural colonies, iii these countries, 
from among their l^ersian subjects ; who had learned the luxury of fixed 
habitatioiih, and were capable of teaching mechanical arts to the Noma- 
dcs, and of w^eaning them from their w’andering manner of life. 

It is not certain that the dialects of Persia Proper and of Media were 
the same, but it is now generally allowed that they were cognate tongues, 
and that the latter, which was the primitive language of Persia, had a close 
connexion with dialects of the Sanskrit family. The now obsolete Herviy 
or dialect spoken in the province of Herat, or Aria, may have been the 
lost original tongue from which the ancient Persic was formed, after the 
rise of the Medo-Persian kingdom, but continental Philologists are dispo- 
sed to regard the Zend as the Vernacular idiom of Media and the nor- 
thern parts of the Persian Empire. The whole of the ancient Media in- 
cluded, besides Azerbijan, the provinces of Shirvan and Gilan ; and Pro- 
fessor Rask supposes, with great probability, that the Zend was the old 
popular language, at least of a great part of Iran,* and not merely a sa- 
cred dialect introduced for religious purposes. English Philologists how- 
ever have been disposed to consider the Zend as a dialect of Sanskrit, 
introduced from India, for religious purposes, and never spoken in any 
part of Persia. The testimony of so ancient an author as Masudi, that 
the book called Asia and its commentary the Pa-Zend were in exis- 
tence in his time, establishes the comparative antiquity of the Zend^ 
Avasta, and that the language of it is not a forgery of modern times. 
The grammatical structure of the Zend, and its system of inflexion cor- 
respond with the Sanskrit, but in some instances approach nearer to the 
Phrygian class of languages, (that is to say, Greek and Latin, with their 
different dialects,) in others it is quite peculiar, which seems to show that 
it is a different language, to be arranged between the Sanskrit and Greek : 
and it is therefore more natural to conclude with Rask that Sanskrit was 
introduced, as a foreign language into India, from Aria or Iran, in pre- 
ference to the supposition that it was brought from India into Persia. 
Masudi says that Zardmhtox Zoroaster, a native of Azerbijan, and son 


* Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society ; Vol : 111 p ; D33. 
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of Astimaii, composed the book called Asia in a language that no one 
could understand, and afterwards wrote a commentary on it called the 
Zend : the comraentaiy on which, in another language, was called Pa- 
Zendy meaning what was written interlined with the Zend, the ancient 
Persian language. This commentary was as appears the Pehlvi version, 
which, as Burnouf in his commentary on the Yafna^ remarks, was com- 
posed in an age unknown to us, but esteemed of equal value with that of 
the original Zend text. The author of the Ferhang Jehangiri notices 
the Zend and Pa-Zenfl, but does not mention the former among the other 
dialects of Iran. The Deri was, according to some authorities, spoken 
by the inhabitants of Balkh, Bamian, Meru-Shahjahan, Bokhara, and the 
Derahs or valleys at the sour'ce of the Oxus; while by others it was cal- 
led the court language, or a highly polished dialect, used vernacularly in 
t^e Deri-ShahyOV Royal court : where, about the end of the fourth century 
of our era, or A. D. 831, it was introduced by Beharam-gaur in super- 
cession of the Pehlvi, or language of the country, Ibn Haukal hi his 
geography, called Masalik-wa-3Iamaliky of which the original was writ- 
ten A. D, 858, only makes mention of two languages besides the Arabic 
spoken in Persia, namely the Pehlvi and Parsi / the former of which 
was used in writings, but required, even in his trtrio a commentary, as not 
generally understood. The Parsi, of which the dialects in various parts 
of the country differed somewhat, was then the vernacular language of 
Persia, though discountenanced in the transactions of government and of 
public affairs. It was, as already noticed, the language of the pioviiicc of 
Pars ; or Persia Proper, and contemptuously styled the Ajamian (barbaric) 
tongue, but during the tenth century, under the patronage of Mahmud of 
Ghaznah, it was restored to its ancient honor by the celebrity of Firdausi, 
when being mixed up with many Arabic terras and words of Semitic 
origin, it became the now current language called Persian, Many trans- 
lations of Historical and Geographical works were made into this langu- 
age from the Arabic ; and many of them hitherto little known are of much 
interest, and would repay the labour of translation into the European lan- 
guages. Those of them composed during the reigns of the Perso-Moghal 
sovereigns, the descendants of Jenghis Khan, deserve particular notice. 
From among these the Jama-la- Tawarikh, a history of the Moghals by 
llashid-ad-din, and the Matla-as-Sadeiriy a history of Sultan Shah Rokh’s 
reign will be acceptable additions, when translated, to the history of the east. 
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Sanskrit. It is now generally admitted by Philologists, that the se- 
veral dialects spoken in India belong to two great families, the Northern 
and Southern ; or that of India proper, between the Himalaya and Vindya 
mountains ; and that of the Dekhan, south of the Nermada river. The 
former called the five Gaurs^ or the Snraswatii Kanyacuhja^ Bengali^ 
Tirhutiya, and Uriya, arc chiefly derived from Sanskrit, which was in- 
troduced into India previous to their origin, and was the precursor of 
civilization in the countries, where these Prakrits^ or Provincial dialects 
of the Sanskrit, arc now spoken. Those, with the Gujarati and Maharatha 
languages, are of the Ariaii family, and intin:ately connected in their affi- 
nities with the Zend, or primitive dialect of the Medo Persian But the 
Southern family of languages, including the Tamul, TehigUy Kar 7 iataJia, 
and Malay almn^ agree exactly, in grammatical structure, with the Tar- 
tar dialects of Northern and Central Asia, and are largely composed of • 
words, that are not of Sanskrit origin. A great proportion, however, of 
these languages is Sanskrit; which, as in the North, was incorporated with 
them by means of civilization and the progrcjss of literary composition. Mr. 
Ellis, in his dissertation on Tehtgu, prefixed to Campheirs grammar of 
this language, observes, that neither Tamul nor TelngUy nor any of their 
cognate dialects are derivations from the Sanskrit; but that they forma 
distinct family of languages, with which the Sanskrit has, in latter times 
especially, intermixed, but with w’hich it has no radical connexion.* The 
language of the mountaineers of Rajmahal abounds in terms that are 
common to Tamul and Tclngu; and throughout India, in the hills of 
Kajputana, the districts of the Bhills on either bank of the Normada river, 
the territory of Gondwana, and the Garrow hills, are tribes of people 
w’ho, both ill manners and in lajiguage, are altogether different from the 
civilized Indians of an A rian stock, speaking languages of the Sanskrit 
family. 

The study of Sanskrit literature, and the principles of etymological 
affinity which connect this highly learned language with the languages of 
(ircece and Rome, as well as those of the more modern European nations, 
have contributed greatly to elucidate the history of all languages, and by 
means of them to make more certain the history of the various tribes of 
mankind. The history also of philosophy and science has been largely in- 
debted for illustration to the same source; and the cultivation of San- 


^ Mackenzie Collei^ion. prclicc p. xxix. 
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tikrit literature is particularly conimended to the attention of our coun- 
ti'ymen,by their employment and position in this country. Much in this 
department has been already ctfected by Jones, Colebrooke, Wilkins^ Wil- 
ford, Wilson, and others ; but a critical examination of the various dialects 
spoken in India is yet a desideratum ; tliough the labours of Bopp, Las- 
sen, and other continental philologists, have already accumulated materi- 
als of great value, which will be highly useful to all future investigators. 
The Pali language, which is certainly a derivative from the Sanskrit, 
has received important elucidation, in the “ Essai sur le Pali, par E. Bur- 
nouf et Chr. Lassen,” and all the provincial dialects, or Prakrits in other 
parts of India, are learnedly commented on in Lassen^s ‘‘Institutiones Lin- 
gu® Pracritic®.” The Etlinology of the several wild tribes and moun- 
taineers of India has, hitherto, been too imperfectly investigated, to admit 
of implicit confidence being placed in the opinions formed relative to the af- 
finity that these tribes bear to each other; and here there is a wide field still 
open to the inquiries of our Indian scholars. I’hese tribes seem to be the 
remains of the Indian aborigines; and their present condition, languages, 
religion, and customs, particularly merit investigation, and will contribute 
greatly to elucidate the ancient history of this country. Translations of 
the cave inscriptions, that are found in the various parts of the Dekhan, 
and of the books of the Jairias written in the same dialect, will be of great 
interest to continental scholars ; and contribute to illustrate the connexion 
that exists between the religious system of the Bauddhas and Brahmins, 
and the principles of belief professed by the Jaina sectaries. The lan- 
guage in which these books and inscriptions are written, is that which has 
heen Prakrita pm excellence^'' and is allowed, by all Prakrit 

grammarians, to have been the original language of Maharashtra, or 
country of the Maharathas. It is an immediate derivative from the San- 
skrit, and intermediate between the latter and Magadhi, or language of 
Behar, which is the same as the Pali, the sacred language of the Bauddhas.* 
There are many other subjects connected with India, but yet imper- 
fectly investigated, which are well worthy the attention of n.embers of 
our Society, and Oriental investigators generally ; and of which those, not 
loastimpoTtant, are the Statistics, Geology, Botany, Zoology, and compara- 
tive Geography, (Hindu and Mahomedan,) of the several provinces and 
districts. Those of our own Presidency will of course chiefly merit our 
aitentiou. 

Hoc Lasseii'b lastitutioiics Liiigiui) Piiiciilica', p : 1‘2 aiul (>0. 
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PaiL This which was tlie official language of tlie Bauddha dynasties, 
once existing in India, and is now the depository of Bauddha religious litt* 
erature in Ceylon, and the countries beyond the Ganges, has lately at- 
tracted much attention from Orientalists, and promises to become daily a 
subject of greater interest, on account of its connesdon with Sanskrit and 
the history of the Bauddha religion. It is a contested point whether th^ 
Pali or Sanskrit be the more ancient language of India ; but those who 
have supported the superior antiquity of the former, seem to have been 
imperfectly acquainted with the grammatical principles and affinities of 
the two languages, which have been investigated with great learning by 
Burnouf, Lassen, and others ; whose opinions are opposed to this view of 
the subject, and claim deference from their profoundness and learning. 
The Pali grammar and vocabulary of this language, published in Ceylon, 
by the Rev, Mr. Clough, the “ Essai sur le Pali,’' a Grammar and 
Dictionary of it lately published at l^aris, and the late Mr, Tumour’s 
translation of the Mahawanso, supply abundant materials for the study 
of this learned language, in which are embodied several metaphysical 
tracts, fabulous or real biographies of the several patriarchs who succeed- 
ed Buddha^ and systems of Cosmogony and Mythology. 

There are plausible grounds for a belief that this language^ though a 
derivative from Sanskrit, was originally a western dialect, spoken by 
the Sakya race inhabiting Sindh, Surashtra, and Gvjarat\ and that 
when they emigrated, from the northwest, to Kapilavastu, and the Gan- 
getic province of Magadha, this dialect, called orginally the Sindhu lan- 
guage, obtained the name of Magadhi, and prevailed along with the reli- 
gion, which was promulgated through its means, from Magadha to the 
shores of Kalinga and island of Ceylon. In the north-west it approach- 
ed nearest to the Sanskrit and diverged from it in Magadha and 
Kalinga : but w^as in both places essentially what is now called Pali, a 
word supposed to be derived from q#'r palli, a village, as we should now 
a days distinguish gaonwari, village, boorish, from urdu the language 
of the coart.” •*= In the great inscription from the Bauddha caves of 
Nasik, it is called Gao-vacha, or the vernacular language of the cow- 
herds and pastoral tribes of this quarter ; and it is confirmatory of the 
truth of Mr. Prinsep’s opinion that the modern dialect of Sindh, and 

* Prinsep, on the Girnar and Dhauli inscriptions, in the Journal of tlie 
Bengal Asiatic Society ; Vol : vii,,p : 280, 
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BhashaSy or dialects of western India, present striking analogies to tliti 
in the removal of /• from original Sanskrit words, and in the modifi- 
* cation of the auxiliary verbs ; the admission of which into Pali conjuga- 
tions is considered, by Monr, Burnouf, as a proof of the language being 
more modern than Sanskrit.* The Pali and Ze7id are derivatives of 
nearly the same grade from the Sanskrit stock. It the 3Taff as, meu' 
tioned by the Puranikas, came originally, as asserted by Wilford, from 
the Bivipa of Saha, and gave name to the province of Magadha, were 
the same as the Sakas or Sacce, noticed in previous pages, the fact of 
tlieir identity tends to confirm the opinion that though matured and 
sy.stematized as a language in India, had its origin like Sanskrit w^estward 
of the Indus, and in the districts of the Indian Caucasus. f In the 
Bhavishya Purana, these Magas, J are described as silent w'orshippers of 
the sun ; and are associated by the compiler of this Purana with the fire- 
worshippers of Iran under the general term of Mdgli ^ This identifica- 
tion is quite in accordance with what is known, from the Geography of 
Ptolemy, that a race of foreigners, denominated Sadinoi^ftom the Sans- 
krit Sadltana lords or masters, inhabited the mountains of the Dekhan, 
and were otherwise named the Tabu swi -magi : whose capital was Bana- 
wasi ; of which the remains are yet to be seen southw’ard of the Dhar- 
war Collectorate, near the sources of the Wardha river, that rises in the 
Bednore district. From an inscription in the Maga language found at 
Islamabad, and dated the 14th Magha, in the Sam vat year 904, or A. I). 
848, they appear- to have been Bauddhas.|| They are also mentioned 
in an inscription, written with white paint, in one of the side caves at 
Karli, commencing thus — Sidharaka vasu thapanasa Sri parma vaclia 
Tuvinavisa thakara maganu pati ganaya—devasavitri : which may be 
translated, The supreme word of the sun-horn lord of the Magas of 
Thakara to the demigods during the establihed year of Sidhara : O 

t * Burnouf on the Fall in Balbi’s Introduction al’ Atlas Ethnographiqiie dii 
Globe. 

t Lassen says,Ut dicam, quod sentiam, uno seculo commode orlaesse possunt 
discrimina, quibus Palica a Prakrita distinguatur. Cohaaret autern Palica 
lingua cum emigratione Buddliaicie doctriiuE in terras meridionales, ipsa autern 
in India sine ullo dubio nata est. lustitutiones Linguse PracriticsEj, p : 60. 
t The Pali word Magga signifies/r^. 

§ See preface to Wilson's translation of the Vishnu Purana, p : 40. 

II Asiatic Researches; Vol ; 11, p: 383. 
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divine sun ! From this it would appeal* that if the Magas were followers 
of Buddha ; they were at least heretical disciples of this faith, since they 
adored the sun and fire : but this union of Buddhism with thd principles 
and practice of the Sabeans and fire-worshippers is manifested hy the 
care inscriptions of the Dekhan ; written in a Prakrit which, according 
to all the grammarians, was the vernacular language of MahartuJum^ 
and is not materially different from the Pali, though intermediate be- 
tween the latter and the Sanskrit.* The comparative antiquity and ori- 
gin of Sanskrit and of Pali grammar is a subject yet open for a more 
perfect investigation than it has hitherto received ; and facts seem to 
warrant the conclusion that the grammatical system of both languages is of 
ru'arly cotemporary^rigin, as the literature of Ceylon recognises Kach- 
chnijano, or the Kutyaijana of the Brahmans, as the author of the ear- 
liest Pali grammar ; from which the oldest compiled version, called the 
Rupasidhi, was composed in the Dekhan.\ 

After being widely spread over India, prior to the birth of Jesus 
Christ, the Pali became a dead language, like the Sanskrit^ and is now the 
learned medium through which we must obtain access to the historical and 
religious literature of Ceylon, and of the countries eastward of the Gan- 
ges, now comprehended under the name of Indo-China. The language in 
which the texts of the Bauddha books of China are written, is named fia7i 
hy the Chinese, and hendkek, or Indian, by the Moghals ; but it is yet a 
question whether this appellation, which only indicates that the dialect, in 
which they are written, is Indian, be applicable to Sanskrit or Pali . — 
Monr. Burnouf says that fan is a Chinese translation for Brahma^ and 
that consequently the fan language, or that of Brahma., must be the 
Sanskrit ; but it is doubtful whether the name be not equally applicable 
to the Pali. 

Other Arian languages . — The vernacular dialects of the Afghans, 
the Brahuis and'Beluchis, the Armenians, Kurds, and Ossetes, belong, as 
already noticed to the Arian family ; and only require to be here partial- 
ly mentioned, though there be some points in their Philological history 
yet uncertain and calling for further investigation. 

The Afghans call themselves Pushtanah^ and their language Pushtu ; 
which is a dialect cognate with the Zend, and strongly evidences the im- 

^ Lassen’s Institutiones LingusB PracriticoB. 
f Mr. Tumour’s Introduction to his translation of tne Maliawanso. 
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inodiate relation of this people to tlio Iranian or Persian branches.: but 
there is no specUication of their existence as a distinct race at any very 
remote period, as Ibn Haukal, about tlie middle of tlie ninth century of 
our era, notices the districts of their country under the names of l^ukhqj 
Khilijj Kabul, and Ghaur ; and further states that, while the Khiljiam 
were of a Turkish or J’artar race, the people of Ghaur spoke a dialect 
similar to that of Khorasan. The features of the Afghans are Jewish, 
though not more so than those of other Caucasian tribes ; and there exists 
no solid support for the tradition of a Jewish descent. — Their language, 
which has in many instances a near affinity with the idiom of the Kurds, 
connects their origin with the main Indo Germanic family : the interme- 
diate branch of which, connecting them with the European nations, was the 
tribe of Khozars, with, whom, during the seventh century, many Jews and 
Christians were associated, previous to their extension from the shores of 
the Caspian and banks of the Volga into the northern countries of Europe. 

The vernacular dialects of Beluchistan are two, namely the Ihluchi 
proper, spoken in the lowland country southwards of Kelat; and the 
jBrahui, which is the vernacular language of the inhabitants of the up- 
land country, or Kohistan.* The former is a corrupt dialect of the Per- 
sian ; and the latter, called Dravda, in Indian treatises on the Prakrits, is 
nearly related to dialects of the Indian language and Sanskrit stock. — Both 
tribes of this people are known under the general appellation of Beluchis, 
hut are divided into the Jhallawaus, or tribes living below, and Sara- 
wans, or tribes living above. So early as the time of Ibn Ilaukal they 
4ire distinguished by the names of Beluj and Koj ; and are said to have 
spoken two different dialects. The name by which the Brahui tribe was 
ihen known, is doubtless a corrupticn of Arohhaj, or the Arachosia of the 
<jrreeks, which province included that part of the country, above Kelat, 
now inhabited by the Brahuis, 

The Kurds, inhabiting the mountainous tract now called Kurdistan, in 
the western part of Persia, are composed partly of Christian emigrants 
from Syria speaking a rnodoni dialect of the Syriac, but chiefly of bar- 
barous Muslim tribes, who speak different dialects of the Kurdish langu- 
age ; which belongs to the Persian stock, and contains many words in com- 
mon with the Pushtu, or dialect of the Afghans; with whom the 
Kurds have an evident resemblance in feature and character. The inod- 


# See page 146, of this Journal. 
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orn Kurdistan comprehends the ancient Assyria, and parts of Armenia 
and Media; and may be said to extend from the neighbourhood of the 
great lakes IJrmiah and Van, southwards to Lufistan, where the Zur, 
Khogihi, and Lek tribes, belong to the same family as the Kurds ; who 
are considered by the Baron C. A. Do Bode,* neither of Arab nor of 
Turkish descent, but representatives of the old Iranian settlers, or Zend 
race, who migrated from Media. If tlie correctness of this opinion 
could be proved, or that the present inhabitants of Kurdistan are in un- 
interrupted descent from those Modes, who took Nineveh and possessed 
tlie country of Assyria, it would afford curious evidence between the his- 
torical and philological branches of Ethnology on the subject of this peo- 
ple, whose language is a rude dialect of the Persian and said to contain 
many Zciid and ancient Persian words. The identity of the modern 
Kurds with the Kardushians, or Carduchi of the Greek historians and 
geographers, has been disputed; as the latter were clearly a branch of the 
northern Chaldmanpeopht consequently of Serailic origin; whereas 
the Kurdish language affiliates them v/ith the Arian branch of the Indo 
Germanic family. Masudi, in his meadows of gold and mines of jewels, 
assigns an Arab origin to the Kurdish tribes, who, from time immemorial 
have been wandering barbarians, and keepers of flocks, but in doing so he 
is in error, as their language, though mixed with many Semitic words, is 
cognate in grammatical structure with those of other Arian dialects, and 
affords the safest clue to the origin of this pef>pl'^ ; whose country Ibn 
Haukal places on the river Kurdanah, and calls their encampments Ord 
or Ordii, an Indian appellation for a w'andering horde. 

The other branches of the Arian stem are the Armenians and Ossetes. 
Klaproth considers the Armenian language as part of the ludo-Germa- 
nic stock, and that it contains many Indo German roots, and points of 
relation with the languages of northern Asia, which are allied with dia- 
lects of the Arian race. 

The Ossetes or Osi, inhabiting the central portion of the westerns 
Caucasus, north of Georgia, speak a dialect which contains many words in 
common with the German and Persian languages ; and arc considered 
by the Georgian historians, to be descendants of the Khozars ; a tribe of 
Scythian Nornades, allied to tie Soghdians, or Indo-Scythians; whn 

* Travels in Luristan and Arabislan by the Barnn C. A. Dc Bode, London^ 
Vol : 1 p : 27T). 
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altoiit A . D, ^5,^. penetrated into Aiserbijan by the pass of Derband ; 
and^ extending tbein«elve6 between the ri vers Kur and A raxes, left a 
colony tbdr own in place of the tribes whom they expelled. The dis- 
tricts in which they settled are called by Arab geographers Alan and 
Aran >* to the north of which between the mountain of Jabal^al- Fatah 
and the Caspian sea, Naosherwan, king of Persia, built a wall in order to 
shut out from his dominions these Sarmatian tribes ; among whom, at an 
earlier period, Arian colonies from Persia appear to have settled and giv- 
en to this mixed race the names of Aran and Alan, They belonged to 
the same original race as tlie Asn inhabiting the eastern Caucasus, pre- 
vious to the destruction of the Pactrian Empire ; and became known to 
Europe as the^4/owi of the middle ages; but have been erroneously tak- 
en for a Turkish tribe. Masudi classes the Khozars with the Alans, the 
inhabitants of Jabal<iUFatah^ the BalglmrSy the (inhabitants of 

Khutlanj) and B<xkars.\ They are probably the same as the Asti or 
Northmen, who were conducted, by Odin, to the shores of the Baltic and 
Black Sea from their original clime, and carried with them those relation^ 
in language and mythology which have been found existing betweerf the 
North of Europe and Asia. 

It is now generally admitted, on the evidence of Philolcgicai affinities 
between the languages of Europe and Asia, that the European nations 
are successive colonies of the Arian or Indo-Germanic race; of which the 
most ancient are the Celtic nations. To these succeeded the Germanic 
family, consisting of tw o principal branches, the Northmen, or Icelanders ; 
and the true Teutonic, or High German and Gothic race. These tw'o 
great races, whoso descendants can be yet distinguished by their language, 
appear to have been divided and separated long before they quitted their 
abodes in Upper Asia; and in Germany, Bohemia, Poland, Russia and 
Servk, were succeeded by nations of the Sclavonic race. Many subjects 
of great interest, such as the origin of letters among these nations, the 
affinities of their languages, and the connexion of their mythologies, arc 
still open for further investigation, and will repay the labours of the 
learned. 

# rfifitoire Generale Des Huna par M. Deguignes Vul ; ii p : 507. 

I El'Masudis meadows of gold and mines of jewels, in the original Arabic : 
ray copy of which diiTere somewhat from Di. Sprenger’s translation into En- 
glish : Vol : i p, 310. 
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Tbe^nartb&nx traditioDS andsoogs attribute ilia iatrod^on af the 
Runi^ alphabet to Odin ; but the learned dlfer m opinioii the 

origin of these lettersn some thinking that iiey mm used in tie WorA 
prior to the era of authentic history, and others a»i?«frijng tliat diey%ef<e 
carried there, by the Phoenicians, during thdr censitiior^ 

Ancient inscriptionsj in this character, are found on the rocl^ ail4 sleti4 
monuments of Denmark, Sweden, Norway* and part of Gormany; and 
are written in the Icdandic or ancient Seandinavian languaget l%e 
greatest number of them exist near Sigtuna and Upsala, in B'^eden ; 
where Odin is said to have resided, and introduced the myihological 
superstition connected with his name* In the Icelandic language, the 
word run signifies a letter, and runa a furrow or line ; and as this 
alphabet has a marked deficiency of carved lines, and abounds in straight 
ones, it probably derived its appellation from this peculiarity, though 
some are disposed to trace the import of the name to the Saxon 
which signifies a myster^^ or hidden thing. The Runic characters 
were used for inscriptions, magical ^harms, and imprecations ; and have 
been found on arms, trinkets, amuteis, buildings, and wooden tablets ; 
but were principally employed for lapidary inscriptions, connected with 
elegiac records of the dead and the pretended art of magic. The oldest 
existing record in this character is a digest of the laws of Scania, written 
in the thirteenth or fourteenth century, which is now preserved in the 
University library of Copenhagen. 

The original number of Runic letters is sixteen ; and whether borrow- 
ed or invented by the early Goths, they preceded the Masso-Gothio alphas 
bets, which, derived from the Latin and Greek, were in the third century 
of the Christian era applied to the Gothic language. The most striking 
resemblance existing between these and the characters of the Celtiberian 
and Etruscan alphabets would argue in favour of their Phoenician origin i 
and it is not improbable ^hat the Runic, though derived from a Semitic 
alphabet of greater power, was reduced to its present poverty of letters, 
by writing in the same manner and under one character, like the alphabet 
of the Aigures, all letters which belong to similar organs. But I cannot 
further pursue here the existing analogies between the languages, writ- 
ing, and mythology of Asia and Europe ; and must briefly direct your at- 
tention to that interesting family of languages called by some Indo-Chi- 
nese, and by others Trans-Gangetic. 

10 
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Trane^Gm^etic languages. The American Missonaries, stationed 
ilt Sadiya, on the north-eastern extremity of Assam, and Mr. Campbell 
the Superintendent of Dorjeling in Eastern Nepal, have supplied new and 
iraluable materials for a comparison of the Trans -Gangetic family of lan- 
guages: under which name may be com{)rehended the Bhutiya^ or 
Tibetan; the Chinese; the Indo-Chinese, or those of ulterior India, 
beyond the Ganges and Brahmaputra rivers ; the Korean, and the 
Japanese, A certain analogy existing between the composition and 
grammatical structure of the Tibetan, Chinese, and Indo-Chinese langu- 
ages. authorizes their classification into one family ; though some Ethno- 
graphical writers have affiliated the Bhutiya race with the Nomadic Tar- 
tar tribes, inhabiting the central region of Upper Asia ; but while the 
great number of mono-syllabic roots, which are found in the Trans- 
Gangetic languages, affix to them a certain family relation, they indicate 
such to be a distant one of remote times. The subject, however, is so 
extensive as to require for its elucidation volumes instead of pages; and 
we can therefore only briefly enumerate the principal subdivisions. 

Tibetan, The great upland or plateau of central Asia is boprj^ed on 
the south by two chains of mountains, the Kuenlun and Himdaya, be- 
tween which lies the highland of Tibet ; from whence the two great rivers 
of India, the Indus and Brahmaputra, originate, and insulate the country 
of Hindustan. The native name of this valley is Shut ; which is divided 
into Beltistan, or Little westward ; Utsang ^ or Middle Tibet; and 
Lassa, or Eastern Tibet, Immediately south of the Himalaya, or Tibe- 
tan southern border, are the lower hill countries of Kunawur, Garhwal, 
Kumaun, Nepal, Sikim^ and Bhutan, which run parallel to the great 
chain of snowy mountains, and are inhabited by tribes of kindred origin, 
speaking dialects of the Bhutiya family. Many of the tribes in these 
districts are Nomadic, and their languages are as yet imperfectly investi- 
gated and compared. Their physical ethnological character is Mongolian ; 
being clearly evidenced by their form of features, absence of beard, and 
yellow color of the skin ; and many roots and words of their languages, 
common to the proper Tibetan idiom, seem to verify the tradition of their 
origin, that, at some remote period, they migrated across the snows from 
Bhut,^ 

• Notes, on the liimbus, and other hill Tribes, hitherto nndescribed, by A. 
Campbell, Esq. Superintendent of Dorjeling .* and on the literature and origin 
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Wo have mt as yet material sufficient liyic ainMrately d#0isi«&inf tht 
family relatieus of these several hill tribes^ and eau enly venture 
with certainty relative ta the mountaineerl <rf SUcimi and ueigfh<^Th^ 
countries of Eastern Nepal. Here the mouiltaiiiei^ Hiad-^ilien Ibi^ 
Turai are partly Hindus* speaking dialects of Hinfiiv;“|p«rtly' jpuddfafi^ 
speaking languages of Tibetan origin ; and partly FiuithsifetidM idel|jE^fepS| 
not following the Brahrnanical religion, and speaking languages tiaftt are 
referable to the Bhutiya stock. To the first helong^he lChas> Hdgftjm# 
and Gurungs, or real Gurkhas, who constitute the chief portion pf thp 
population of Nepal. The second ineluder the Lepchas, Murmis* and 
Bhutids ; and the third subdivision comprehends Limbus, Hains, Kerantis, 
and some other mountain tribes, not within the pale of either Hinduism 
or Buddhism A comparison of the languages, spoken by tl^se various 
tribes, with the Tibetan and Sanskrit; and with the numerous dialects 
spoken in the countries eastward of the Brahmaputra river, to the bor- 
ders of China, is a subject well worthy the attention of Philologists, and 
one which will enable them to extend our knowledge of the several races 
who peopled India previous to the advent of the Hindu religion ; if they 
but extend this comparison to the language of the Parbatiya races of Hin- 
dustan and the Dekhan, including the natives of the Rajmahal hills, the 
Koles, Gonds, Bhils, and Dhangars. 

The real Gurkhas of Nepal, who now form the great bulk of the army, 
are denominated Khas, ; which is a Persian term, adopted into San- 
skrit, for a rustic or mountaineer, and was applied, as we have before notic- 
ed, to the Indo-Scythian tribes of Kaskkar and dwelling in the 

neighbourhood of the to, or Eastern Scythians: with whom the 
Bhutiya race, or native Tibetans of Ladak in Little Tibet, were connect- 
ed in their origin* In the middle of the sixth century of our era, the 
Khakhan of Tibet, according to Masudi, sent a letter and presents to 
Naosherwan king of Persia ;f the former of which was written, in. pit 
letters, on the bark or leaf of a tree, agreeably to a custom yet prevalent 


ofcertain hill Tribes it Sikim, by the same gentleman, in the Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society for the years 1840 and 1842, pages 379 and 4. 

# See page 180. 

t See Masudi’s meadows of gold and mines of Jewels, under the acdOuntW 
the Sassanian kings of Persia , and again under the section on the Arabs, and 
ether desert tribes. 
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^ Siam. The Arabic author fur« 

addi iiat the lurks ind people of Tibet are of one general stoek; 
ii|;dose)r i^lologtcal etmuinatien of the Bhutiya family itf languages 
w|Q I think, to ested^lish that this opinion is not far removed from 
thh tiwth. But the limits of this discourse will not admit of our enter- 
i)^ htto a more extended investigatlon«of the origin of the Tibetans, or 
of their language, and the hill tribes connected with them ; though it be 
caftaiA that the people derived their knowledge, Titerature, and mythology 
from India, previous to the sixiii century of our era, if facts stated by 
Masudi be correct* 

Xi^db^ Chinese languages. The Indo-Chinese Peninsula, situated 
between the bay of Bengal on the west, and the sea of China on the 
east, is formed by mountainous chains, running south eastward to the 
Gulf of Tonkin ; which are continuous branches from the great Hima- 
laya chain* The physical character of the nations inhabiting this re- 
markable country is Chinese; and the languages spoken by the inhabitants, 
excepting Asamese^ evidently belong to the Qhi^tese stock, consislft|g of 
monosyllabic roots, whose accidents of case, t^nse, and mood, aru 
ed by particles, and are varied by inionatiofk ; by which sounds origi- 
nally the same are made to express entirely different meanings. The 
Asamese is a derivative from Sfcnskrit, and has a close affinity to Bengali ; 
the Singpho, Abor, Burmese, and Manipurean dialects, are spoken by 
oxitensive tribes, who appear to have been the aborigmts of the country, 
extending cast and south east from the Brahmaputra to China, and con- 
tain several words common to them and the Bhutiya dialects; the Siamese, 
l4U)8, Khamti, and Ahom, merely dialects of the same original language 
tailed Tai, are more closely allied to the Chinese than the others, and 
evince that the tribes speaking them have a nearer affinity with the Chinese 
than ^ Singphos, and others of a Burmese stock.^ 

Anamese or CocAin-Chinesen This is a mono-syllabic language, hcj^v- 
ing intonations, and all the other characteristics of Chinese ; of which it is 
a coarse dial^t* The learning of the natives seems confined to Chinese 
literature* 

o ComparisonoflndQ-Chinese languages by the Rev.fN. Brown, American 
Misslontij at Badiya, ia the Joninal of the Bengal Ariatio Society for 133* , p# 
1023 . 
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The h jMjtyiyll^ict etiif 

sembles the Chinese ht so far as it has adopted words ir<^ th# ^ « 

but the physical <Jliaracteristi|e8 of the people apeahiitg: it h th* 
tlons who inhabit hig'h Asia. The affinity between ^ 

Korean languages is not doubtful ; last is tnoi^inniygaQi^ 

Chinese, as the pteople of JKordlX^fe^^ Chinese conquest of tb|| 
have borrowed much fr^m them ^o^iierora^ both in languf^ ||ad literal 
ture. ^ 


1 have thus sketchedy!bpip|i^cfik t^Alde fi^d of iaveili|li1on ofen 
Orientalists ; and it is one of Wp^ii that I may venture to bope» 

however brief th<^ ^uJbe suffici^t to stimulate btf fur* 
ther exertion all interoi^d in the Geography,^ 

Ethnography, 


Art. dnihetC^jMrah TS^e^ rna^^ring the suYvey 

€(^ (if Arabia, fn^l844;45. By Assistant 
^rgeotoj Ey^ Cafltei* of the H. C.Sury^jriog arig Palinurus. 

or J?ew« Quorrah, as‘*i 

Bounce the Vora, |3« a fine race of Bedwins, who occuj^ h 


lemselves pro* 
it part of the 

highland on the sOdth east coast of Arabia, which intcfl^i^dljbetween the 
town of MbrbaatJ^and Ras al Sair. Their country is moubt(dnotis, and 
cavernous, and consists of a white stratified Ihnestone forihatii^ ^m ising 
from four to five thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
parts of the mountains are covered with good pasturage, and their s}ope| 
with a denke thicket of small trees, among which the frankincei^lie aiwi, 

T 

several oth^r species pf gum trees are the must plentiful. 

The whcie tribe a|e essentially troglodyteii^4^oxi^ the nature of fhp 
country in wbich they live ; Which, in every direction,* 'affords them iquch 
better natural habitations, than any they could erect for themselves. ; 

They consist of a fixed, and nomadic population ; titose who still you’j 
tinue to inhabit the caverns of their ancestors, and thowwho waaderi^ 
from place to place, cbiejly seek their Subsistence in a pre&tory life; ilf \ 
two, the former appear to furnish the moat favorable speoimiiena o^ 1 
tribe. 

The following are their physical and ethnographical characters j They 
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urie quick, active, tall, and well made, but too slender to be termed 
bem^ more formed for agility aud enduring fatigue, than for 
^at botfly exertion : their features are, generally speaking, handsome, and 
tibir expression pleasing and generous, with a quick and apprehensive 
eye, but with no deficieney of boldness, or determination in their charac- 
ter* Their skin is of a light brown colour, with a shade of red in it ; their 
hair glossy black, long, crisp, and curling, and principally confined to its 
natural localities, the other parts of the body presenting little or none ; 
even on the face, there is seldom hair enough to be perceived at the dis- 
tance of more than twelve paces off. The face is oval, the forehead low, 
but not receding, the frontal sinuses prominent, and the eyebrows more 
horizontal than arched : the eyelashes long, black, and thick ; the eye it- 
self moderate in size, transparent, and clear, with a deep, brown-black co- 
loured iris. The nose, which is proportioned to the oval figure of the 
face, is long, and compressed laterally, with a slightly aquiline profile ; 
the nostrils which are also compressed^ have their alae a little elevated, but 
this elevation appears more than it is in reality, from a prolongation of the 
septum nasi towards the upper lip. The lips are thin, the upper one short, 
with its superior border slightly elevated. The incisor teeth perpendicu- 
lar, the chin rather projecting than receding, the posterior angles of the 
jaw more square than obtuse, and the cheek-bones high and prominent. 

Nothing can be more simple than their clothing ; a long piece of coarse 
blue cotton, wrapped two or three times round their loins, and descending 
towards their knees, in the •manner of a short kilt, is all that the men 
wear; sometimes however, they twist a second piece round their waist, 
which serves as a belt, and to prevent their untrimraed hair from falling 
over their face and shoulders, they bind a small black cord round the 
margin of the scalp, so as to include the whole mass within its turns, and 
then secure the longer portion at the lower part of the back of the head, 
where the whole is fastened. This manner of dressing their hair, is 
more becoming to them than otherwise, the longer and loose portion be- 
ing allowed to flow down their backs, or to remain between the shoulders 
in a large bunch, according to the nature of its curl. The band, or cord, 
with which it is tied, is made from their own hair, and not only serves 
them for the purpose mentioned, but also for any other use to which it 
may be applied, in case nothing better is at hand. 

The women are much finer, fatter, and lighter coloured than the Arab 
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women of the coast, and their features are small and regular. They we?r 
a loose frock, which is also made of blue cotton cloth, ahd is of the same 
size from the shoulders to the ground ; it is open in front for f bout a foot, 
where it buttons tightly round the lower part of the neck, and the sleev- 
es are short and large ; behind, it trails on the ground, but in front it 
does not descend miicli below the knee. In addition to this, they have 
another portion of the same coloured cloth, which they throw over the 
back of their head and shoulders in the manner of a dopattah ; but this 
they seldom use, and never think of concealing their faces under it, as is 
the custom with the Arab women. Their hair is divided by a narrow line, 
braided on the scalp, which passes from the centre of the forehead to the 
middle of the back part of the head, and they collect the hair into two 
large tresses, one on each side, which passing dawn behind the ears, hangs 
loosely over the breast. Few possess ornaments, not because they despise 
them* but because they have no money to purchase them. I have seen 
large pewter rings in the ears of some, though I am certain gold or silver 
ones would not have been refused for the same purpose. 

Both men and women are tattooed over the front of the cheek-bones 
with three linear, perpendicular cicatrices. This Burckhardt thought to 
be confined entirely to the Mekkawis, and expressly says “It is called the 
Meshale {si The Bedwins do not follow this practice.”* It appears 

to be performed in Mekka and Djidda by the parents of the child forty 
days after birth f , but the period appears to be disregarded by the Bed- 
wins, as I witnessed the process takiiig place in a girl of the Gharah tribe, 
about eighteen years of age, and being permitted to examine it, I found, 
that three small pieces of a rush, above half an inch long, had been 
introduced over each cheek-bone, beneath the skin, and that the exposed 
ends of each had been tied together : from this it was evident that they 
had to remain there, until the portion of skin immediately over them had 
perished, the result of which would be a permanent cicatrix over each of 
the parts, after they had healed. 

The men are all armed with a sword, or matchlock; those who carry 
a sword, have also in addition, a sharp pointed stick, and shield. The 
matchlock men carry nothing in addition to their powder horn and 
pouch, excepting the crooked knife or jambia which all wear attached to 

* Trav. in Arabia, Vol. 1. p, 334. 
r Ib. 
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a4lillthcm gfirdle that encircles their waist ; and none fiver wear a match- 
lode atod sword together, as the incumbrance of one would interfere 
with the free use of the other. Their matchlocks need no description as 
they art like all other matchlocks, and their powder horn is slung against 
the right side, by an ornamented belt passing over the left shoulder, while 
the pouch is secured, on the same side, to the belt which holds the jambia. 
Their sword is about a yard long, with a straight blade, a little more than 
two inches broad ; the hilt, which is bound round with twine for the pur- 
pose of making the grasp more firm, is without a guard, and the pommel 
consists of a cubic piece of iron, about an inch in diameter, through which 
passes a hole, in an opposite direction to the broad surface of the blade. 
It has no scabbard, and is' always carried in the right hand, sloping 
over the right shoulder ; in the same hand also is carried a smooth round 
stick, about a yard long, made of a hard piece of wood, seldom 
exceeding an inch and a half in diameter in the centre, and diminishing 
gradually towards each extremity so as to end in a sharp point, which 
is charred ; this they use as a weapon of offence, and^r^throw in such a 
manner that it may transfix the objects at which it is aimed : they do not 
however appear to possess much skill in using it, for except in one or two 
instances I never saw it thrown with much precision, and in one of these, 
the Bedwin refused to repeat the expenment, intimating that he did not 
w’ish to risk his reputation a second time. If it were to impinge on the 
surface of the body, it would create ^ severe wound, which according to 
its situation might, or might not prove mortal. Among a crowd proba- 
bly it would do much injury ; but in single combat, the chances against it 
would he very great, as it could only be used at a distance, and in the 
hands of the people who are most familiar with it, and to whom I believe 
it is peculiar, it is any thing but a formidable weapon from their want of 
precision in throwing it* Each swords-man, in addition to his sword and 
stick, carries a small conical shield, about a foot wide, made of cane basket- 
work, and slung behind the left shoulder ; this with the other arms men- 
tioned completes the martial accoutrements of the Gharah Bedwin, 

Their hmguage is the Bedwin dialect of the Southeast coast of Ara- 
bia ; being, iiketfeat spoken by the inhabitants of the island of Socotra and 
by those dso of the islaiids in the Bay of Kuria Muria, intensely guttur- 
al; and in some ci ibeir songs the modulation of the sounds is almost 
-entirely confined to the throat. They do not understand the Arabic 
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spoken in the towns unless they have had much intercourse with the 
Arabs, who themselves on this coast appear to prefer conversing in the 
dialect of the Bedwins* , In their sieging they display a gr^t fondness 
for melody, and their guttural articulation, which is never veiy harsh, is 
rendered most agreeable in some of their plaintive airs, which accord much 
with the European taste. 

That part of the tribe, who have permanent places of abode in the 
mountains, live in natural caverns of the rock, which have been heredita- 
rily transiiiitted to them, through their forefathers, and have been select- 
ed near some rivulet, or fresh-water spring, for domestic purposes, and 
for the sake of their cattle. In these caverns, which are of gigantic di- 
mensions, and in the form and proportion of an interior fourth of a hol- 
low sphere, with a stalactitic ceiling, they have ample room to pen their 
flocks and herds at night, or to afibrd them shelter during heavy falls of 
rain and wet weather ; for which purpose they are surrounded by a dense 
fence of interwoven brushwood. In the different recesses of the interior, 
the Bedwin and his family live, and towards the outside, still sheltered by 
the overhanging vault, are the huts of the herdsmen and his dependents. 

While the more peaceable part of the tribe are to be found among 
those who possess large herds of cattle, and are frequently connected with 
some of the principal people in the Arab towns, to whom in times of dis- 
turbance they afford protection, among the wandering or nomadic popu- 
lation, are to be found the poorest and most predatorily inclined ; the lat- 
ter j)ossess but few cattle, have no fixed place of abode, and are the terror 
of all the industrious inhabitants of the coast ; even the cultivator of the 
soil in the plains goes to his ground with a sword on one shoulder and 
his hoe on the other. Any insult offered to one of this tribe would afford 
a pretext for general revenge, when descending into the plains from the 
mountains, and pitching their miserable tents in the neighbourhood of 
some unprotected village, where the corn is half grown, they allow their 
cattle to stray into it during the night, until the whole is consumed, haras- 
sing the inhabitants at the same time with repeated thefts ; the villagers 
knowing this and having no other prospect than that of losing every 
thing they possess, are thus compelled to desert their houses, and 
seek for safety and protection, in the more populous towns. In this 
way the village of El-Robaat, with its picturesque mosque, in th© 
district of Dofar, has lately been completely deserted, although it is hot 

11 
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more than two miles from either of the large towns of Dareez, and 
SWlah. 

On the coast opposite the district occupied by the Gharah tribe, they 
We acquired a desperately bad name ; and my own experience among them 
l^ads mo to infer, that without the protection of an influential member of 
their tribe, some of them would murder a stranger solely for the yard or 
two of cloth that may be on his back. The predatory population by no 
means afford the best type of their race ; in every point of view they are 
inferior to the fixed inhabitant of the cavern, in whom the purer blood of 
his ancestors appears to be handed down to the present day. 

They acknowledge no head, have no Shaikhs, and yield to no authority 
except that of an old chief, in the decision of a dispute, or in matters which 
concern the whole tribe. 

They encourage blood feuds, and in an affray which ends in the death 
of one of the parties, the survivors, or one of his relatives, sooner or 
later, is murdered by the friends of the deceased, when the feud is at an 
end. At the village of Thagah, one of the Beni Gharah came up to 
the Purser of the H. C. Brig Palinurus, and asked him if he were a 
Banian, to which the latter answered in the negative, whereupon the 
Bedwin rejoined, if you had been one, I would have killed you, for it 
was through a Banian that my brother was murdered.” 

Their food consists almost entirely of milk, flesh and honey, and 
the wild fruits of the mountains ; they possess also an intimate ac- 
quaintance with all the edible roots and vegetables that are indigenous to 
their soil, as well as the medicinal virtues of the gums that exude from 
the trees on the slopes of their mountains, and hold the juice of the aloe 
in great esteem for every thing. They are much addicted to smoking 
tobacco, and every one carries a short pipe about three inches in length, 
made out of a piece of soft limestone rock which hardens on exposure 
to the atmosphere. This is kept in a little leathern pouch, together with 
their supply of tobacco, a piece of flint, some tinder, the blade of a razor, 
and sometimes a penknife. Their manner of smoking is peculiar ; it sel- 
dom consists of more than one inhalation ; the tobacco being well lit, 
they make a forced expiration, and then inhale as much as possible, allow- 
ing the smoke to issue gradually through their mouth and nostrils, while 
they pass the pipe on to the next person ; seldom more than five minutes 
are allowed to elapse^ before a fresh pipe is prepared, and it almost apr 
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pears to form part of tlie ceremony of meeting, when they meet each 
other on a journey ; should there be no pipe present, they make use of the 
hole which is in the pommel of their sword, by fixing in a little stone 
on one side, and filling up the remaining part of the cavity wi& tobacco 
through the other, then scraping a few shavings with their sWord^ from 
off the surface of their pointed stick, they envelope a lighted portion 6f 
tinder within them, and rolling the whole up into a ball, apply it to the 
tobacco in the pommel of their sword, forcibly drawing the air at the same 
time through that side in which the stone is. 

Their mode of salutation consists in placing the tips of the three first 
fingers of the right hand on those of the persons they salute, and af- 
terwards kissing them audibly ; they do this to every member of the as- 
sembly, to strangers as well as to acquaintances. It is the first passport 
and best introduction, and should never be neglected by any one who 
wishes to establish a friendship among them. 

They profess themselves to be Mahomedans, undergo the operation of 
circumcision, and keep up the ceremony connected with it; but they pay 
very little attention to the other formalities of the Mahomedan religion. 
Their chief fear appears to be of ghosts and the devil, and this far exceeds 
their confidence in the protection of the Supreme Being. 


Art. VI. — Memoranda on the Great Comet of 1844-5. By 
William Pole, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society 
of London, Professor of Civil Engineering in the Elphlnstone 
College, Bombay, &c. &c. 

The object of the present paper is to offer to the Society a summary 
of the information obtained in India, respecting the great Comet that ap- 
peared in these latitudes in the beginning of the present year. Some of the 
following details have already been published in the Journals of this and 
other Presidencies, but I trust it will not be thought inexpedient to pre- 
serve them in a more permanent form ; and it is with this object I have 
collected the whole together, and now present the information to the 
Society. 

The circumstance that the Comet was, from its position in the heat^- 
ettSy invieible to the greater part of Europe, renders it more to be desired 
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that all the information gained respecting it, in these more southern lat- 
itudes, should be preserved and recorded. Had "it been observed in 
England, or in those parts of the Continent where the best Observatories 
and the most skilful astronomers are located, our contributions towards its 
investigation would have formed but a small item in the general stock ; 
but as it is, they are of much more comparative value. The only Obser- 
vatories where the Comet could be well seen, excepting in India, were 
those of the Cape of Good Hope, St. Helena and Paramatta ; from all 
which it has doubtless been observed, but the results of the observations 
have not yet been published, or at least have not yet reached this country. 
In some of the more southern of the European establishments, observers 
may perhaps have caught a glimpse of it, but at too low an altitude and 
too much involved in the sunlight to admit of their accurately noting it. 
In India, a multitude of observations have been taken upon it, and from 
these no less than six separate determinations of its orbit have been made, 
four in our own Presidency, and two in that of Madras. In Bengal 
nothing appears to have been done, perhaps for the reason that in the 
higher latitude of Calcutta, it could with difficulty be seen. 

In treating of the present Comet, we may notice (I.) Its history ; 
(II.) Its physical character ; (III.) Its apparent path in the 
HEAVENS ; (IV.) Its orbit. 

(I.) The History of the Comet, or, speaking more strictly ^ of 
its present visit to our system. Comets are only visible for a short 
time before and after they pass their perihelion., or nearest approach to 
the sun ; and it is generally after this that they are best seen, owing to the 
increased brightness they then attain. The Comet we are now describ- 
ing passed its perihelion about the middle of December : before this we 
do not find that it was noticed at all. It first became visible in these 
latitudes, as it emerged from the sun’s rays, about the beginning of Janua- 
ry 1845 ; but though it daily outran the sun considerably in right ascen- 
sion, and acquired a more favorable position for observation, its light 
gradually diminished as its distance from the sun and the earth increased. 
About the beginning of February it became invisible to the naked eye, 
and early in March it was lost sight of altogeth^. 

The first published notice of the appearance of the Comet was con- 
tained in a letter inserted in the Bombay Courier of the third of Janua- 
ry, where it was simply described as appearing in the western sky, 
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south of the zodiacal light, with a tail of terrible length,” and with the 
star or nucleus perfectly clear.^ The Bombay Times of the follow* 
ing day added, that the tail was very distinct, about 7 degrees in length 
and of a pear shape ; the nucleus also was well defined. ,.,The Courier 
of the 10th contained, I believe, the first definite account of the place of 
the Comet in the heavens. This was a communication from myself, and 
ran as follows : 

“ The Comet is at present situated in the constellation Grus, between 
the stars |3 j and j^r, its right ascension being about 22 h. 45 m. and its 
declination about 45° south. It passes the meridian about half past 
three in the afternoon, and sets, bearing S. 41° W. at a quarter past 
eight. It never rises to those parts of the earth which are of a higher 
latitude than about 45° north, and is therefore invisible in England, and 
at most Observatories where the greatest facilities for observation are 
found. The tail of the Comet points directly to the two stars a and n 
of the constelhtloii Phanix, and may be distinctly traced for 10 degrees 
or more.” 

The Times of the next day published also a determination of its place 
in the heavens on the 80th of December, from observations taken on 
board the Anonyma clipper, f then off the Malabar Coast in latitude 14^^ 
22' N. Long 74° 18' E. or her way to China. The writer of this com- 
munication describes the tail as 5 or 6 degrees long, and the nucleus as 
large as a star of the fourth or fifth magnitude. 

The first published determination of the orbit of the Comet, was given 
by Mr. J. T. Waterston, teacher of Astronomy to the Indian Navy, 
in the Bombay Courier of the 21st January. This was however only 
intended to be a rough approximation to the elements of the orbit. The 
same Journal contained, on the 24th of January, another determination by 
myself, from different observations, and this latter, although also an ap- 
proximation, subsequently proved to be nearer the truth than the former 
one. Many other notices of the Comet subsequently appeared ; the re- 
sults of the whole will be found in the following Tables. 

# The Comet ought to h^e been visible at Madras before it was seen here. 
In the Madras Spectator o*he 4 th of January, is an article drawing attention 
to the Comet of Mauvais in the constellation Cyrus (P)* Probably ** Cyrus** is a 
misprint for GruSj and if so, the new Comet must have been meant, and must 
have been mistaken by the writer of the article for that of Mauvais. 
t By Captain Drink water Belhune. C. B.— R. N. 
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Places oe the Comet op 1844 — 5, as observed m India. 


Date. 

Mean time at Place 
of Observation, 

Right 

Ascension. 

Declination i 
South. 

Observer. 

1844. 

H. 

M. 

s. 

H. 

M, 

s. 

o 

/ 

tr 


Dec. 

30th 

6 

50 

7 

20 

50 

43 

43 

13 

0 

Bethune. 

1845. 











Jan. 

4th 

7 

0 

0 

21 

53 

39 

44 

41 

25 

Young. 

79 

5th 

6 

47 

31 

22 

5 

7 

44 

49 

10 

T. 

99 

6th 

6 

48 

33 

22 

18 

6 

44 

49 

20 

T. 

99 

99 

7 

12 

0 

22 

18 

44 

44 

48 

0 

W. 

99 

7th 

6 

53 

13 

22 

30 

35 

44 

42 

45 

T. 

99 

99 

6 

56 

32 

22 

30 

41 

44 

40 

45 

B. 0. 

99 

8th 

6 

52 

15 

22 

42 

38 

44 

27 

39 

T. 

99 

99 

6 

54 

32 , 

22 

43 

1 

44 

28 

50 

B. 0. 

99 

99 

7 

6 

58 

22 

42 

59 

44 

29 

41 

C. 

99 

9th 

6 

46 

23 

22 

54 

31 

44 

12 

16 

T. 

99 

)) 

6 

56 

25 

22 

54 

56 

44 

11 

45 

B. 0. 

99 

99 

7 

4 

40 

22 

54 

57 

44 

11 

28 

C. 

99 

99 

7 

15 

0 

22 

54 

30 

44 

15 

0 

P. 

99 

10th 

6 

46 

4 

23 

6 

25 

43 

50 

29 

T. 

99 

99 

6 

57 

09 

23 

6 

27 

43 

50 

0 

B. 0. 

99 

99 

7 

8 

50 

23 

6 

37 

43 

51 

1 

C. 

99 

11th 

6 

51 

23 

23 

17 

45 

43 

24 

15 

T. 

99 

99 

6 

58 

04 

23 

17 

57 

43 

25 

50 

B. 0. 

99 

99 

6 

53 

35 

23 

17 

53 

43 

25 

6 

C. 

99 

12th 

6 

42 

27 

23 

28 

46 

42 

53 

54 

T. 

99 

99 

6 

53 

42 

23 

28 

57 

42 

55 

13 

C. 

99 

13th 

6 

53 

54 

33 

39 

36 

42 

21 

45 

B. 0. 

99 

99 

7 

0 

17 

23 

39 

38 

42 

21 

49 

1 T. 

99 

14th 

6 

50 

23 

! 23 

49 

52 

41 

43 

40 

T. 

99 

99 

6 

56 

5 

23 

49 

57 

41 

45 

28 

C. 

99 

15th 

6 

47 

12 

1 23 

59 

42 

41 

6 

39 

T. 

99 


7 

5 

27 

23 

59 

58 

41 

6 

11 

C. 

99 

99 

7 

15 

0 

23 

57 

0 

41 

40 

0 

P. 

99 

16th 

6 

35 

14 

0 

9 

4 

40 

24 

30 

T. 

99 

99 

7 

17 

31 

0 

9 

28 

40 

24 

23 

C. 

99 

17th 

6 

50 

54 

0 

18 

29 

39 

40 

57 

T. 

99 

99 

7 

8 

2 

0 

18 

40 

39 

41 

5 

C. 

99 

99 

7 

12 

0 

0 

19 

12 

1^9 

40 

0 

W. 

99 

18th 

6 

40 

47 

0 

27 

3 

38 

56 

38 

T. 

99 

99 

7 

0 

0 

0 

28 

32 

38 

55 

0 

W. 

>9 

99 

7 

2 

1 

0 

27 

26 

38 

56 

13 

C. 

99 

18th 

6 

43 

27 

0 

35 

24 

38 

8 

56 

T. 
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Places cp the Comet op 1844 — 6.— Continued. 


Date. 

/Mean time at Place 
of Observation. 

Right 

Ascension, 

Declination ; 
South. 

Observer. 


1844. 

H. 

M. 

s. 

H. 

M. 

0. 

o 

/ 

^ 

IT 


Jan. 

19th 

7 

6 

1 

0 

35 

50 

38 

9 

16 

t:. 

?> 

20th 

7 

0 

9 

0 

43 

51 

37 

21 

32 

c. . 

>> 

2l8t 

7 

17 

20 

0 

51 

12 

36 

30 

56 

T. .. 

>> 

99 

7 

38 

17 

0 

51 

44 

36 

31 

46 

C. 

5» 

22nd 

0 

56 

17 

0 

58 

50 

35 

46 

43 

T. 

J> 

99 

7 

0 

0 

0 

59 

"12 

35 

50 

0 

W. 


99 

7 

7 

49 

0 

58 

57 

35 

44 

10 

C. 

>» 

23rd 

6 

40 

36 

1 

5 

54 

34 

53 

44 

T. 

J> 

99 

7 

0 

0 

1 

6 

12 

35 

2 

0 

W. 


99 

7 

2 

33 

1 

5 

57 

34 

55 

17 

C. 

9> 

24th 

6 

40 

49 

1 

12 

28 

34 

2 

44 

T. 

>» 

99 

7 

0 

0 

1 

13 

04 

34 

10 

0 

W. 

>> 

25th 

7 

0 

0 

1 

19 

36 

33 

17 

0 

W. 


99 

7 

12 

16 

1 

IS 

55 

33 

9 

44 

T. 

9) 

99 

7 

13 

18 

1 

19 

12 

33 

16 

0 

C. 

>> 

26th 

6 

46 

45 

1 

25 

2 

32 

22 

44 

T. 

iy 

99 

7 

0 

0 

1 

25 

48 

32 

25 

0 

W. 

>> 

99 

7 

8 

21 

1 

25 

20 

32 

26 

41 

C. 

it 

27th 

6 

59 

42 

1 

30 

57 

31 

33 

43 

T. 

J3 

99 

7 

0 

0 

1 

SO 

48 

31 

41 

0 

W. 

59 

99 

7 

21 

15 

1 

31 

21 

31 

37 

6 

C. 

59 

28th 

7 

15 

38 

1 

36 

51 

30 

46 

22 

T. 

99 

99 

7 

19 

45 

1 

37 

1 

SO 

48 

53 

C. 

59 

29th 

6 

58 

1 

1 

42 

10 

29 

58 

31 

T. 

99 

99 

7 

29 

3 

1 

42 

27 

30 

0 

23 

C. 

99 

30th 

6 

50 

47 

1 

47 

21 

29 

9 

55 

T. 

99 

99 

7 

5 

13 

1 

47 

36 

29 

13 

15 

C. 

99 

Slat 

7 

3 

3 

1 

52 

18 

23 

21 

55 

T. 

Feb. 

Ist 

6 

53 

43 

1 

57 

16 

27 

34 

55 

T. 

99 

99 

8 

43 

9 

1 

57 

49 

27 

36 

50 

C. 

>9 

3rd 

8 

57 

46 

2 

6 

21 

26 

2 

55 

T, 

99 

99 

8 

3 

16 

2 

6 

36 

26 

8 

44 

C. 

99 

4th 

6 

56 

22 

2 

10 

53 

25 

26 

56 

T. 

99 

5th 

6 

55 


2 

15 

13 

24 

44 

56 

99 

t> 

6th 

6 

53 

Wg 

2 

19 

1 

24 

1 

56 

If 

if 

7th 

7 

0 

1 ? 

2 

23 

4 

23 

21 

56 

99 

99 

$th 

6 

55 

26 

2 

26 

51 

22 

39 

56 

19 

99 

9th 

6 

54 

1 

2 

30 

28 

21 

59 

26 

>1 
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Places op the Comet^op 1844 — 5. — Continued. 


Date. 

Mean tim^ at Plact 
of Observation. 

Right 

Ascension. 

Declination. 

South. 

Observer. 

1844; 

H. 

M. 

s. 

) H. 

M. 

s. 

0 

/ 

tf 


Feb. 

lOth 

6 

59 

26 

2 

33 

52 

21 

24 

26 

yy 

>r 

nth 

7 

2 

6 

2 

37 

21 

20 

47 

56 

yy 

jy 

12th 

7 

1 

44 

2 

40 

J8 

20 

10 

56 

yy 

yy 

13th 

6 

57 

4 

2 

48 

2 

19 

30 

56 

yy 

yy 

14th 

7 

3 

25 

2 

47 

14 

18 

53 

56 

yy 

yy 

15th 

7 

7 

11 

2 

50 

18 

18 

21 

56 

yy 

yy 

16 th 

6 

57 

23 

2 

53 

7 

17 

45 

56 

yy 

yy 

17th 

7 

6 

52 

2 

66 

10 

17 

12 

56 

j* 

yy 

18th 

7 

3 

9 

2 

59 

5 

16 

36 

56 

yy 

yy 

19th 

7 

6 

n 

3 

1 

56 

16 

5 

0 

yy 

yy 

20th 

7 

0 

1 

3 

4 

29 

15 

34 

56 

yy 

yy 

2Us 

7 

1 

8 

3 

7 

18 

15 

2 

30 

yy 

yy 

23rd 

7 

8 

40 

3 

12 

15 

14 

7 

56 

yy 

yy 

24th 

7 

6 

35 

3 

14 

44 

13 

38 

66 

yy 

yy 

25th 

7 

22 

37 

3 

17 

23 

13 

12 

30 

yy 

yy 

26th 

7 

9 

39 

3 

19 

37 

12 

44 

4 

yy 

yy 

27th 

7 

16 

4 

3 

22 

3 

12 

19 

4 

yy 

yy 

28th 

7 

11 

57 

3 

24 

19 

11 

53 

4 

yy 

March Ist 

7 

11 

55 

3 

26 

44 

11 

27 

4 

yy 

yy 

2nd 

7 

13 

6 

i ^ 

28 

49 

11 

1 

4 

yy 

yy 

3rd 

7 

7 

47 

3 

31 

3 

10 

87 

4 

yy 

yy 

4th 

7 

10 

23 

3 

33 

7 

10 

14 

4 

yy 

yy 

6th 

7 

26 

9 

3 

35 

24 

9 

52 

4 

yy 

yy 

6th 

* 7 

11 

27 

3 

37 

23 

9 

29 

4 

yy 

yy 

7th 

7 

20 

8 

3 

39 

7 

9 

5 

4 

>> 

yy 

8th 

7 

43 

S 

3 

41 

47 

8 

46 

4 

yy 

yy 

9th 

7 

23 

13 

3 

43 

27 

8 

25 

4 

yy 

yy 

10th 

7 

32 

15 

3 

45 

43 

8 

2 

4 

yy 

yy 

11th 

7 

3 

15 

3 

47 

29 

7 

43 

4 

yy 


(II.) The physical character of the Comet will appear 
partly from the quotations already made. The nucleus presented the 
brightness of a star of about the fourth or fifth magnitude ; it was dis- 
tinct, but not so well defined as to lead to the ^position it was a solid 
nucleus ; it had rather the appearance of a condensed nebulosity. 

The tail was of the ordinary wedge shape and presented no unusual 
characteristic. It appeared to extend through a space varying from four 
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or five to ten degrees, according to tbe state of the atmosphere and the 
acuteness of the eyes of the observer ; I believe I once traced it for up- 
wards of ten degrees on a very favorable evening. 

The only remarkable physical peculiarity presented by thiif Comet 
was that, according to some observers, it had two tails. I give the fol- 
lowing extract from Mr. Waterston's letter of the 21st January, where 
this appearance is mentioned. 

‘‘ There is a very remarkable appearance attending upon this Comet 
which I do not see noticed by any of your correspondents. It has got 
two tails 1 ! The second tail, which is nearly in an opposite direction to 
the principal one, was first seen on Thursday evening last, (16th January) 
and has continued visible ever since, although the increasing moonlight 
is very unfavorable. It is extremely faint, but has been recognized by 
several persons, and I have traced it distinctly for about 3® towards the 
sun ; as the telescope is none of the best, perhaps some one of your read- 
ers, with better means of observation, will be able to give evidence on the 
subject. The only instance on record of a like appearance is the Comet 
that was seen in January 1824. Two tails were observed in it, diametri- 
cally opposite at first, but they soon began to make a visible angle, and 
when last seen, the angle between them was 130.® The tail towards the 
sun was then, as in the present case, much the fainter of the two.” 

It is to be regretted that we have not obtained the results of tbe exami- 
nation of the Comet with any really good telescopes ; and therefore our 
knowledge of its physical character is but little beyond what we could 
have obtained with the naked eye. 

(III.) The apparent path of the Comet in the heavens, 
has been ascertained with tolerable exactness. The places of the nucleus 
have been taken at three Observatories in India, namely Madras, Trevan- 
drum, and Bombay ; and occasionally by private individuals. 

The Madras Observatory is, as is well known, under the charge of 
Mr. T. G.Taylor, the Hon. Company’s Astronomer, who has kindly favor- 
ed me with the particular^ of his observations expressly for this paper. 
They have been forwarded to the Astronomical Society of London, but 
have never before been published in this country. They were taken 
with a five feet achromatic, mounted as an equatorial ; but the circles for 
time and declination were small. 
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Tlie Trevctndrum observations were taken by Mr. John Caldecott, 
with a sfetea 4eet equatorial, and corrected for the effects of refraction. 
Mr. Caldecott states, that the Comet was first observed there on the 30th 
of December, but owing to the obscured state of the atmosphere for several 
nights subsequent, no favorable observations of it were attainable till the 
, 8th of January. Mr, Caldecott's observations, as given in the preceding table, 
are taken from the Madras Spectator of the Ist and 12th of February. 

The Bombay Observatory is now under the care of Professor Orlebar; 
but the observations on the Comet were taken while Dr. Buist had charge 
of the establishment. They were made with an altitude and azimuth 
instrument by Gilbert, both circles reading to seconds with micrometer 
eye pieces. The condition of the instrument is not very good, and the 
support is uncertain ; but great care was taken in the levelling and ad- 
justments immediately before the observations. The observers were Keru 
Lukshmanand Janardhan Ramchunder, Native Assistants at the Observa- 
tory, and formerly pupils at the Elphinstone College. The time was taken 
from an excellent siderial clock corrected by transits observed every day. 

In addition to these observatory data, isolated observations were tak- 
en by several individuals,* and the whole I have been able to procure 
are collected in the preceding table, in the order of their dates. Those 
by Mr. Waterston were kindly communicated by that gentleman to me 
for this memoir. 

The first column of the table gives the date : the second the local 
mean time of the observation. The third and fourth contain the reduced 
place of the Comet. The letters in the fifth column refer to the name 
of the observer, thus : 

Those marked T. are by Mr. Taylor, taken at Madras. 

„ C. „ by Mr. Caldecott, Trevandrum. 

„ B. O. „ those of the Bombay Observatory. 

„ W. „ by Mr. Waterston. 

P. ,, my own. 

(IV.) The Orbit op the Comet is determined from its apparent 
path in the heavens. There are six elemenfe required to be known, 
the longitude of the perihelion, the longitude of the node, the inclina- 
tion of the orbit to the ecliptic, the perihelion distance, the direction of 
the motion, and the date of the perihelion passage. These may all be 
obtained from three observed apparent places of the Comet in the heav- 
ens. The problem is however one of considerable difficulty. It was 

# My own means of observation were, I regret to say, very limited. An in- 
difierent sextant, kindly provided by a friend in the Indian Navy, a worse 
theodolite, and an old sea glass, were ail the apparatus I could command, 
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first resolved by Newton, who called it Problema longe dijfftcillimumm 
Its direct solution analytically is impracticable, and therefore astfonomers 
have adopted indirect methods ; first finding an orbit near to4he«ti*uth % 
mechanical and graphical means, and then cori^cting it, by computation, 
until such a parabola is found as will satisfy the data. The approximate 
method given by Vince (^Astr. Art. 656) is one of the mos^ easy and 
simple, and this may be corrected afterwards by tlie formula of Gibers. , 
There have been, as I have already stated, six separate determina- 
tions of the orbit of the Comet made in India. They are ^1 presented 
in the following table. 
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Column A. by Mr. Waterston, from his own observations. This 
determination has the merit of being the first published ; but, being found- 
ed on observations confessedly rough and imperfect, it was only intended 
to give a general idea of the position of the orbit with reference to our 
system. 

Column B. is a determination of my own, calculated from two obser- 
tions by myself and one by Capt. Bethune. It is nearer the truth than 
the former one. 

Column C. is a later determination of the orbit by Mr. Waterston, 
from his own observations. This has not before been published. 

Column D. is by Mr. Taylor of the Madras Observatory, and is 
calculated from his own observations. Mr. Taylor published a first ap- 
proximation to the orbit, in the Madras Spectator of the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, 1845, but afterwards found it necessary to alter some of the ele- 
ments. This column gives the corrected determination, which Mr. 
Taylor has kindly supplied me with. He informs me that these ele- 
ments represent the observed longitudes with great accuracy, but do not 
jagree well with the observed latitudes ; he is of opinion that no parabolic 
orbit will agree with the actual path of the Comet. 

Column E. is the determination of Mr. Caldecott, from the Trovaii- 
drum observations, published in the Madras Spectator of the 12th 
of February, 1845. 

Column F. is calculated by myself from the observations made at 
the Bombay Observatory. These latter were kindly furnished me for 
the purpose by Professor Orlebar, who had not sufficient leisure himself to 
undertake the computation. 

The amount of discrepancy between these determinations respectively, 
will appear but small, (particularly between the three latter ones), when 
the nature of the operation by which they are deduced is considered. It is 
Required that we work from the lesser to the greater, from a small part 
to the whole. We are enabled only to observe a very small arc of the 
orbit, and from this we have to calculate the whole immense sweep that 
the Comet makes through our system. It is an analogous case to a person 
being required to determine the configuration and dimensions of a colos- 
sal arch by an inspection of only one of the stones which compose it ; for 
the orbit whose elenaents we have to determine, bears as great a proportion 
to the minute track in the heavens lying within our ken, as does the 
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curve of the largest arch to that of one of its isolated voussoirs. Of 
course therefore every trifling error in the data becomes in the result pro 
pbrtionately magnified. 

The two last columns of the table contain the of 4he forcgoipg 
six. The first of the two is the mean of all; but I have thought that the 
average would be more likely to be correct, if the first, second, and third de- 
terminations, ( A, B, and C, ) were excluded, as these were only approx- 
imations ; I have therefore added the last column, giving the mean of the 
three Observatory determinations D, E, and F. I have no doubt that the 
orbit shewn in this column is very near the true one. 

The symmetrical position of the orbit of this Comet in respect to the" 
ecliptic is remarkable. * The axis of the parabola lies very nearly in the 
plane of the ecliptic, so that the perihelion and the descending node al- 
most coincide. Moreover the inclination is about half way towards the 
perpendicular; and the perihelion distance is one-fourth of the mean dis- 
tance of the earth from the sun. 

The following particulars may be interesting to the general reader.f 

1. The Comet’s least distance from the sun’s centre, (which, position 
before as mentioned, was attained on the i4th of December) was about 
24,000,000, miles. 

2. The following were its distances from the sun and the earth at the 
times named respectively ; 

Distance from the 


Son. Earth. 

Miles. Miles. 

30 December 1844. 54,000,000 97,000,000 

9 January... 1845. 76,000,000 98,000,000 

15 „ ...„ 91,000,000 102,000,000 


3. The mean velocity of its motion, between the 30th December and 
the 15th January, w^as about 2.6 millions of miles per day, or about 80 
miles per second of time. 

4. The length of the tail (supposing this appendage to have appeared 
about 10 degrees long) would be about 20,000,000 miles. 

5. This Comet never approached, and never can approach, within many 
millions of miles of the earth’s orbit ; and therefore can never cause any 
sensible disturbance in the motion of our planet or its satellite. 

♦ This was brought to my notice by Mr. Watcrston. 
t These were founded on the orbit given in column B. 
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' Wlien the orbit of a Comet has been determined, it is usual to search 
the lists of those already known, to ascertain whether any of the latter are 
identical with it, or whether it is the first appearance on record. By this 
9roeeas4he periodicity ot* three comets has been demonstrated: these 
have been found to re-appear at regular intervals, and have in fact be?" 
come racked as members of our known solar system. On comparing the 
orbit of the Comet of 1844- 5 with others already recorded, it does not 
appear to be absolutely identical with any one. There is an occasional 
similarity, and some of the dates interpolate well ; but the discrepancies 
are too wide to admit of proof that the present comet is a return of any 
one previously known. 

I have stated that the position of this Comet’s orbit is such that the 
body itself, be it solid or vapor, can never approach within a great dis*^ 
tance of the path in which the Earth moves. But this is not the case with 
all Comets ; tliereare some whose orbits nearly intersect that of the Earth, 
and with such, there is therefore ?Lpossibiliti/ of collision ;and many timid 
minds have on this account looked upon these erratic visitants of our system 
ithh much dread. But happily the light of reason and philosophy shines 
brightly enough in our day to dispel the gloom of such direful forebodings ; 
the subject has been discussed by men of the most profound learning and 
aeieiice* and it has been shown to a mathematical demonstration that an 
event of the nature referred to is so far removed from probability^ the 
the fear of its occurrence ought to have no place in the minds of reason- 
able men. On this subject I quote the following remarks translated from 
an able little work by M. Arago. 

“ By virtue of first causes, whose natures are unknown to us, and which 
have given rise to many theories of the creation more or less plausible, 
the planets of our system perform their revolutions round the sun in or- 
bits almost circular. The comets, on .the contrary, travel in paths of 
extrebiely elongated ellipses, and they move in all imaginable directions. 
In returning from their [)oints of aphelion, they constanly traverse our 
solar system ; they penetrate within the interior of the planetary orbits, 
often they es^en pass between Mercury and the sun. It is not then irn*^ 
possible that a comet may come in contact with the earths 

“ After having acknowledged the possibility of a shock, we hasten to* 
say l^at the probability of such an event is extremely small. This will 
appear evident at the fi^st glance, if we compare the immense space in 
which our globe and the comets move with the small capacities of those 
bodies. Mathematical calculations go yet much further ; as soon as a 
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4eteminate hypothesis is formedof the ownparative diaiwaters oftbOMirti 
litid comet, a numerical estimate a€oi^ds the probability of the 
* “Let us suppose a comet, of which we only know that at4ta|}0rlheUoi| 
it is nearer the sun than we are, and that its diameter is jfinUr/A jif th at 

of the earth. The calculation of probabilities shows that, ci2S%00Qj(^ 
of chances, there is only one unfavourable-^lhere eitists butbne whk^ 
can produce a collision between the two bodies.” 

“ Without endangering the tranquillity of mind which the above number 
ought to give to the most timid persons, I can say that if, in calculating 
the probability of the collision of the earth and the nucleus of a comet, 
we have taken the supposed estimate the comet's diameter at ones 
fourth of that of the earth, we have much underrated it : that the chancea 
of their meeting according to the calculation, will be much too low, in tho 
case where the question would be not of the nucleus properly so dehnoil^ 
but of the nebulosity which covers it on all parts. If then the number bo 
taken at ten tunes the preceding, the result certainly will not be exag^ 
gerated- Just ideas on the calculation of probabilities are as yet so little 
known, and the public sometimes mistake in so strange a manner as to 
the numerical results to which thfe computations, lead, that I felt dispoa- 
ed, at one time, to suppress this short chapter. I could have done eo 
with less scruple ; for as to what regards the comet of 1832, the consid-* 
cratrons of probability are quite superfluous ; for the orbit is known, and 
we can tell with certainty what will be, during the future apparition, its 
least distance from the earth.” 

“ The problem, it should be understood, was quite diflerent in the cak 
<;ulations of which I have stated the results. There we wanted to de* 
terrnine, without any information us to the form and position . of 
romet's orbit, to how many chances of collision the earth was exposed^ 
In this manner we have found, as to the nucleus properly so called, cmq 
chance of collision, G?ie woeful chance to 280,999,999 favourable chancot. 
As for the nebulosity, in its most habitual dimensions, the unfavourably 
chances will be from 10 to 29 in the same number of 281,000,000. Adr 
nutting, ih'sn, for a moment, that the comets which may strike the eartbi 
with their nucleuses would annihilate the whole human race ; then 
danger of death to each individual, resulting from the appearance of an 
unknown comet, would be exactly equal to the risk he would runiiif ^ 
an urn there was only one single white ball, of a total number / of 
000,000 balls, and that his condemnation to death would be the inevlta* 
ble consequence of the white ball being produced at the first drawing.*" 
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‘ <*E^ery man who is willing to make use of his reason, however he may* 
he tttached to life, will laugh at so small a danger. Well, then, the day 
ois which a comet is announced, before observations have been made on 
iV heteiw it has been possible to determine its path, then is there, for each 
inhabitant of our globe, the chance of the white ball from the urn of which 
i have just spoken.” 

Art. VII . — Literary and Scientific Notices. 

I. — M. Bottoms discoveries in the ruins of Nineveh. 

To the letters which we have heretofore published from M. Botta, 
respecting the excavations at Khorsabad, we may add the following from 
the Augsburgh Gaxette. There are at present 160 workmen engaged 
thereon, and besides the walls, which are covered with sculptures and in* 
scriptions, many antiquities of a peculiar and at present inexplicable na- 
ture are met with. For example, under the large bricks, of which the 
floor consists, are stone repositories, which are filled with small clay 
enamelled figures of men and beasts, without anything on the surface in- 
dicating the existence of such repositories, or there being anything within 
them to explain their contents. In another place they discovered great 
rbws of earthen vases of a remarkable size, placed on a brick floor and 
filled with human bones, and similar to those which have been found at 
Babylon, Ahwaz, and other places in South Persia. The place seems to 
have been plundered before its destruction, for neither jewels, nor in- 
struments, nor even the small cylinders, so numerous in the neighbour- 
hood, are any where found ; merely some bronze images of beasts, (for 
instance a very fine lion,) have been discovered, as also a part of the 
bronze wheel of a war chariot. But the most incomprehensible circum- 
stance is, that the alabaster slabs with which the walls are cased, and 
which are covered with inscriptions and sculptures, bear on the back like- 
wise inscriptions in arrow-headed characters, and certainly not in the 
Assyrian, but in the Babylonian language. As it is naturally not to be pre- 
sumed that the architects would have been so foolish as to have graven 
these inscriptions, where no one could have seen them without pulling 
down the wall, it must be presumed that the slabs have served twice, first 
bcloilging to a Babylonian place, and afterwards have been transposed 
by the Assyrians atid freshly graven. At present no sculptures have 
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been found on the back» whidi would, indeed, be of the greatest interest, 
no Babylonian sculptures having ever yet been discovered. Some of 
the lately found bas-reliefs are especially remarkable; for instanoe, one^ 
representing the siege of a town situated on an island the sea is' 
covered with ships, the fore part of which form a horse’s h^d^ ^and 
which are occupied in bringing the trunks of trees foif the purpose of 
erecting a dam, I'he water is covered with all kinds of marine tniiOais, 
fishes, crabs, and winged sea horses. The richness of the details, and the 
mass of sculpture which the palace contains, are amazing, and it is incom- 
prehensible how so magnificent a building should have been so strangely 
buried in the earth. 

Letters from Constantinople announce, that M. Bottahas nearly 00107 
pleted his discoveries in the subterranean palace of the ancient Ninevehi 
He was then on the point of clearing the grand southern facade. Tb® 
vast entiance of this front is entirely cleared : six colossal bulls, with the 
heads of men, and two human statutes, also colossal, strangling lions iu 
their arms, form its principal ornaments. These sculptures are said to be 
of great beauty, and as fresh as if executed yesterday. The two bulla in 
the centre, as seen from the front, form entrance-pillars. The animals 
have inscriptions between their feet, some of which have, however, been 
cut away by the chisel, so as to leave only their traces ; a circumstance 
which would seem to indicate that a new dynasty, or a new monarch, 
taking possession of the palace, had removed the inscriptions of his pre- 
decessors. M. Botta is anxious to transport these figures to Paris, but 
the physical difficulties are very great. Still, he hopes to remove them 
on wooden rollers to the Tigris, which is five leagues from Khorsabad, 
whence they might go, by the first flood, to Bassora, and there be receiv- 
ed on board a ship of war for Finance. This discovery of M. Botta’s is 
one of the most valuable which has been made, for many years, in the field 
of archaeology, — supplying an important link, hitherto 'wanting, and be- 
lieved to be irrecoverable, in the history of the Arts amongst the earliest 
civilizations of the world. It deserves, therefore, some words of further 
notice, which we collect from the French papers in general, and the 
vue de Paris in particular. The Greek historians and the books of tli® 
Old Testament, furnish the very vaguest hints as to the condition pf 
among the Modes, Assyrians, and Babylonians ; and hitherto no 
ments were known to exist by which they were more fully repreienh^d* 

13 
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Uttike tlm cities of ancient Egypt, which have transmitted to our times, 
abnost in their integrity, the Arts of their builders, the great cities of 
Central Asia — Susa, Ecbatana, Babylon, Nineveh — have perished from 
the face of the earth, leaving, in the language of ancient prophecy, scarce- 
ly one stone upon another. Dreary mounds of rubbish, traversed by 
diSep and narrow ravines that indicate the lines of the streets, alone mark 
tile sites of these mighty cities. Nineveh, the city of fifteen hundred 
towers, whose walls were a hundred feet in height, and had space on their 
summit for three chariots abreast, seemed more utterly ruined than even 
Babylon ; yet from beneath its dust has the long buried Art of the Assy- 
rians been recovered, and an impulse been communicated wnich may end 
in bringing, through future excavations, our knowledge of the former to 
something of a level with our understanding of Egyptian Art. M. Botta, 
as our readers know, is a distinguished Archaeologist, who was Consul for 
the French at Mosul ; and there, his neighbourhood to the ancient Nine- 
veh inspired him with an earnest desire to try some excavations in the 
soil of the lost city. His first attempt was on the most conspicuous mass, 
(for the ruins of the various gigantic edifices of old present now the ap- 
pearance of separate barren hills,) near the village of Nininoah, supposed 
by tradition to he the tomb of Ninus. Here however, finding ycmly bro- 
ken bricks and insignificant fragments, he opened histi^nches in the sides 
of another hillock, on whose summit is built the village of Khorsabad, 
where bricks bad been frequently found covered with inscriptions in the 
cuneiform arrow-headed letter. It was principally the hopes of finding other 
inscriptions, which might help, by comparison, to decipher the cuneiform 
writings, hitherto unreadable, that had tempted M. Botta to these explo- 
rations. Something of the success our readers know [ No. 895, and 
elsewhere ]. An Assyrian edifice has been recovered, in a state of un- 
looked for preservation. On this discovery, as our readers know, the 
French Government supplied M. Botta with the means of continuing his 
researches, and sent out M. Flandin to make drawings of whatever could not 
be removed. A tolerable judgment may now, from what is laid open, 
he formed of the extent and importance of these ancient constructions. 
Fifteen halls of this vast palace, with their corresponding esplanades, have 
been cleared. The rest of the monument, it is made quite certain, has been 
de8troyed|*-«'iiitoiitionaUy however, the stones having been carried off to 
serve for other buildiiigs. A fortunate aeddent-— that would seem an 
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evil one at the time-^bas preserved for us wh4t reioaipfl* This portion 
of the palace has been ravaged by4re, whicsh has entirely dea|iroyed only 
the timbers of the roofs, but as the other calcined materials were ten 
dered useless for new construction, they have been left vfiietn they ; 
and thus, one-third of the edifice remams, to testify of the reit We have, 
from time to lime, described the sculptures and inscriptions found with- 
in its walls ; and we announced to our readers the work yrbich> embody- 
ing M. Fkndin*8 drawings, will furnish the details of thi^s eurioui dis- 
covery. We may add, that the fragments thought woi^y of being col- 
lected and transmitted to France, are numerous and important enough to 
load a ship. Athenmum iVb. 695 p* 1179 and iVb* 900 p. 99. 

2 . — Microscopic Life in the South Polar Ocean* 

Prof : Ehrenberg laid before the Berlin Academy, on the 23rd May 
1844, a paper containing some of the results derived from his recent in- 
vestigations upon materials furnished from the South Polar Expedition of 
Captain Ross, and the voyages of Messrs. Darwin and Schayer ; their 
object being to determine the relation of minute organic life in the Ocean, 
and at the greatest depths hitherto accessible* 

The study of the relations under which minute organisms exist has 
been recommended as one likely to throw considerable light upon the 
principal questions now agitated, involved in the recent history of the 
earth's crust ; and the Author accordingly gave directions as to the me- 
thods of collecting them, which were adopted throughout the whole voy- 
age. These relations of minute organic life were found, as the Author 
had anticipated, to be the same at the South as at the North Pole, and 
generally of great extent and intensity at the greatest depths of the Ocean* 
The following are the results : 

1. Not only is there, as resulted from the former observaticms of 
the Author (vide Mikroskopische Leben in Amerika, Spitsbeigen, dz e*,) 
an invisible minute creation in the neighbourhood of the Pole, where the 
larger animals can no longer subsist, but a similar creation is highly de- 
veloped at the South Pole. 

2. Even the ice and snow of the South Polar l^a is rich in iiting 
organisms, contending successfully with the extremity of cold* 

3. The microscopic living forms of the South Polar Sea ewslain 
great riches hilherto wholly unlmown, frequenliy of very elegant diape, 
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sjipf0 than a^yen peculiar genera have been discovered, of which 

appa cP^tpdn seyerah one as many as seven species. 

4f The forms collected in the year 1842, near Victoria Land, were 
Capable of being examined in an almost fresh state in Berlin, in May 1844, 
which shows how long pres|i*vation is possible. 

5. The Ocean is not only populated at certain localities, and in in- 
land seas or on the coasts, with invisible living forms, but is proportionate- 
ly thickly crowded wfth life every where in the clearest state of the sea- 
water and far from the coasts. 

6. Hitherto but one perfectly microscopic form from the high sea 
was known, and even that from the neighbourhood of the coast, namely 
the Astasia Oceanica, which Von Chamisso had observed ; all other ac- 
counts were imperfect and useless. By the new materials, the number 
of species is increased nearly 100. 

7. The hitherto observed oceanic microscopic forms are chiefly si- 
lipeous-loricated animals with some calcareous-shelled. Do these nu- 
merous forms derive the material of their shells from the bottom of the 
sea ? This question becomes daily more interesting. 

8. Siliceous-and calcareous-shelled minute living forms are not 
only mixed up with the muddy sea-bottom but they themselves form 
it. They live even to a depth of 270 fathoms, and consequently support a 
pressure of water equal to 50 atmospheres ; the whole influence of this 
does not indeed bear upon their organic tissues when they are locally fixed, 
but when they move from the bottom upwards or reversely ; yet it does 
not appear to have acted on the drawn up specimens. Who can doubt, 
but that organic beings which can support a weight of 50 atmospheres, 
may support 100 and more ? 

9. The supposition, that in great depths, above 100 fathoms, there is 
no fresh nutriment for organized beings of any kind, has become untena- 
ble. 

10. Life and temperature in the depths of the ocean are in their 
variable relation, the points which at present deserve especial attention. 

11. The showers of meteoric dust, or supposed ashes, have at pre- 
eeipit been proved to be, even in the case where they fell 380 sea-miles 
from land, of organic and terrestrial origin. 

12. It is not perishable Protpcocci or Uivmor Lichens^ that princi- 
pally consi^ul^ the 0|rguuc covering and soil of the ultimate islands in the 
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Polar Sea ; but the living creatures that fom the of solid eafth 

are invisible, minute, free animals of the genera Pinnulat^ia^ Eumjtiu aid 
Stcmraneis with their siliceous loricas. Several species froiu the Nocth 
Pole and the South Pole are identicjal. Jardine's Maga^ekf 
History ; No, 90. p, 180. 

3. Depression of the Caspiun. 

The President of the Geographical Society of London, in June last^ 
read the note of a Russian operation for determining the actual dejiressioh 
of the Caspian Sea below the level of the Mediterranean, which opera- 
tion had been reduced by the eminent astronomer, M, Struve, then in 
England, and communicated by that gentleman to him. A few years ago 
it was generally believed that the waters of the Caspian were at least 300 
feet below the level of those of the Black Sea and Mediterranean. This 
view was adopted in consequfhce of a series of barometrical observations ; 
but it having been found that, from the great number of stations across 
the land separating the Caspian from the Sea of Azoff, small errors had 
become greatly magnified, a new survey was made. Three able mathe- 
maticians Messrs. Tuss, Savitch, and Sabler were, therefore, employed to 
make independent trigonometrical levellings ; and their observations agree- 
ing to within a foot or two give for the mean result, 83,6 English feet as 
the depression, the possible error being limited to 1-3 foot, which defini- 
tively settles this long pending geographical question. Athenceum, No, 
870, p, 601. 

4. Ethiopian Family of Languages, 

To the Rev, G. C. Renouard, FoJFeign Secretary of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

My dear Sir, — On opening, this morning your copy of Ludolfs Ethio- 
pic Dictionary, to answer the inquiries of two Gondar scholars, I was natu- 
rally led to explain to them the gentlemanly kindness which induced you 
to trust your precious volume to the wear and tear of an African voyage, 
in the hands of a yet untried philologist. Though conscious that your 
only motive vrkr. that oharity in science which is the highest boon c# a 
philosopher, I feel myself bound to inform you, that your loan has lot 
been thrown away ; and while proceeding to give you a sketch of iny 
^gleanings in Ethiopic loro, I sca^ooly imagine that your love for thife 
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fusicni of Mowledge will allow you to take offence at receiving my letter 
th^Hgli tke diatmel of the Athenseum. 

vlam now seated on the ground, in a small thatched house, near the 
palace built by the Portuguese for king Facilidas. Upwards of one 
hundred manuscripts are scattered round me, most of them little better 
than Ethiopic rubbish ; for the carelessness of the copyists and the indif- 
ference of the professors are such, that I have four copies of the Gospels 
affording far more discrepancies than any which Griesbach or Tischendorf 
have pointed out in the original Greek. As for the Old Testament, the 
Abyssines of later days have taken even greater liberties with the text, 
adding or lopping off altogether, not only two or three verses at a time, 
but even whole chapters. I have tried in vain to infuse a spirit of criticism, 
or, at least, of examination, amongst the few learned who still stand, 
like Pompey’s Pillar at Alexandria, the tall remnants of ancient lore and 
might. But all my labour in instructing^thers is unrequited. Each sa» 
vanfy mantled in his own scholarship, answers fiercely to my^arguments on 
the absurdity of various readings : “ Your book is wrong, and mine is 
right,” “Dtt choc des opinions jailit la rcn^e,”say8 the French proverb, 
and I contrived to bring together a few scholars (wlmse manuscripts I had 
previously ascertained to be different, ) in the vain hope thaf they would, 
at least, fall upon each other, and show me, unconsciously, their skill in 
•critical warfare. But when hard pressed, they merely answered, “ The 
Cypt i( white man) deals hardly with us poor sons of Cham : he is a son of 
Japhet, has consequently four eyes: the Arabs have two eyes, and we 
Ethiopians are blind.” There is a deeper meaning of despair and help- 
lessness in these few words than my pen can now impart to an ardent 
European philologist. The same feeling pervades all Eastern Africa, and 
wherever I have wandered, in the vast regions drained and watered by the 
Nile and its tributaries, I have always heard the same remark. But to re- 
turn^o the learning of Abyssinia : I shall merely mention that I have taken 
cognizaneo of 140 works, besides the Bible ; that 15 or 20 of these are 
scarcely known >even in Gondar; and that there are not, in my opinion, a 
dozen more to be discovered. This is a slender stock for a nation which 
began to shine in the days of the Ptolemies. As for Ludolfs Dictionary, 
it requires not to be new-modelled, for the ground-work is good, and the 
plan admirable, but it needs several alterations, for Ludolfs Ethiopian 
4>inanueii8is was not a pdmif e. scholar) and in guessing the 
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meanings of many Giz words from the corresponding Greek taxi, sundry 
errors were committed. Some rulefrin Lndoifs Grammar are palpably 
incorrect. But I must waive furtber explanation for th® present, as these 
would oblige me to lay down my Perry’s pen, and take up nnf Rbiopian 
reed. The Giz, or sacred language, though still spoken in the S^ub ati 
Quoolfee, near Hamagen, is sadly neglected in Tigray s&ee the days of 
Nadjach Walda Gabriel, son of Raj Mikael. This princ^ himself a irst 
rate poet, was the last ruler who encouraged letters ; and the Gt^sni 
scholars well remember the single verse spoken in Axum by a mendi* 
cant, and which so much delighted the Dadjasnaach, that he stuffed the 
ragged poet’s mouth with gold powder, and seated him on his own throne. 
But these golden days have joined the past eternity, and there is not now 
on the east of the Takazay a single professor capable of explaimng the 
Old Testament. In Gondar, when I put myself under the tuition of the 
only learned man here, I found him literally starving. Bagemidr and Sho- 
wn are still worse off ; and the few students of the latter country who aim 
at learning are obliged to cross the Galla country, and resort to Gojam, 
the last strong-hold of Ethiopian literature. 

The other languages of Abyssinia which, like the Giz, belong also to 
the Shemitic family, are the Khusy, called Tigray, south of A’ylat and the 
Tigray spoken east of the Takazay, on the high lands, and also in Sa- 
men, Walgayt, Bira, Wasaya, &c. I have some specimens of the latter 
language, otherwise slightly known by the transktion of the Gospels made 
at Adwa. 

But the most important family of Ethiopian languages is what I have 
named Chamitic, either on account of the traditions which ascribe thsir 
origin to Cham, or because the first of its lang-nages which I have studied 
is the Khamtinga ( i. e. Kham’s tongue). This latter is spoken by the 
Khamta, or Agaws of the Way, or Wag, which is a country adjacent to, 
but different from Lasta. My Khamtinga vocabulary comprises 1,500 
words. The language^next in importance is the Awnga, spoken by the 
Awawa, or Agaws bordering on Little Damot. 1 have got upwards of 
2,000 words of this harsh but copious dialect. Short vocabularies show 
that the Agaw languages are closely allied to the Gabi spoken by the 
Bileu, ( probably the Blemmyi of the Romans,) and to the languages of 
Atala, in Simen, of Alafa, and of Kwara, or Hwara. The Hwaraaa, 
spdcen in the latter country, and by the Falocha <rf Qrilagar, Kayla, aad 
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W the tjWwawa, is illustrated by a vocabulary of 1,800 words ; but having 
lately got a good teacher, I have begun afresh in the kindred dialect of the 
Gimant, which differs from the genuine Hwarasa only as much as the 
Basque dialect of SoUle from that of Labourd. 

I have vocabularies of the three principal Chamitic languages of great 
Damot ; namely, Sidama, 1,700 words; Dawrooa, 1,500; and Yam ma, 
or Yangara, 1,400. The Gonga language, spoken on both sides of the 
Abay, is closely allied to the Sidama. A collection of 400 words induces 
me to place, also, side by side with the Sidama the Shay language, spoken 
by the Gimira, Gamrow, or Gamarou, a nation but little known and 
whose name, written in the Arabic character, has given rise to the fabu- 
lous mountains of the Moon— Djabal el Gamr ; that is, mountains of the 
Gamrou. The Nao language appears a mere dialect of the Shay, and 
that of Hadiya Wanbe is in close contact with the Dawrooa tongue. 

The Amhara family is remarkable for its ground-work of Shemitic 
expressions, and its Chamitic Grammar. Signor Giuseppe Sapeto having 
collected an extensive Amhara vocabulary, 1 had little else to do besides 
buying the tw^o or three Amharna works extant. My vocabularies of the 
members of the Amhara family are lamentably small; but I can affirm 
the relation of the Ada’ri spoken in Hararge ; of the Tarabaro, spoken 
near Koullo ; of the Damot, and of the language of Argoubba. The other 
languages which I have classed in this family from mere hearsay, are 
those of the Gofat, of Wardj, Damou Ouba (?), Ourbaraga, Aymallal, 
Innamour, Chacbouga, Manzi, Allichou, And Absho. 

The A'far family is a mixture of Shemitic and Amharna words and 
forms on a Chamitic ground-work ; and, like most mixed languages, it is 
daily increasing in importance, and menaces to swallow up, not only the 
Chamitic, but even the Amhara languages. The principal members of 
the ATar family are the A Tar proper, spoken by the Adai'l, Taltal, Tal- 
fen, &c ; the Sabo, spoken by the Ilazaorta and Toroua ; the Szomaliod, 
spoken by the Szomal; ILuorma, by the Orme or Ormo, better known 
under the name of Galla ; and the Toufte, spoken by a small nation near 
the Tambaro, and issued, according to their own traditions, from the 
same ancostprs as the Orme. My vocabularies of the ATar family 
are, A'Slfi 900; Saho, 1,400 ; Ilmorma 2,800 ; Szomali 600 ; and 
Toufte, 10, which last is only better than nothing at all* 

Two hundi^ words of the Bidja language, spdken at Sawakin, and 
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40 of the Barea spoken by the Samin negroes near the Takazay, are not 
sufficient to pronounce on the proper place of dialects which have always 
seemed, at least politically, disconnected with Abyssinia. 

My specimens of the Negro tongues are trifling ; namely, (|v inza 400 
words; Souro 19; Dokko, 29; Yambo, 80; and Gam o, 10. The other 
negroes bordering on Ethiopia and speaking, as it is said, distinct lan- 
guages are the Gabutou, Danka, Fa-zoglo, Shilook, Djanga, 

Goumis, Barta, Haraadj, Agqudi, and the Arouro, who live in the islands 
of lake Abbole, on the east of Walamo, or Walahayta. As for the Kon- 
fal, who live between Kwara and the Awawa, 1 have no sample beyond 
the first ten numbers, which are partly Giz ; and the all but unknown 
Konfal tribes are the most perfect medium between the straight-nosed 
Ethiopian and the grovelling Negro. Although the learned PritchaM 
has striven to prove the unity of origin between Negroes and Caucasians, 
I did not feel myself satisfied with his reasons ; and the desire of throw- 
ing more light on this obscure but interesting subject, was one of the 
principal incentives which urged me into the heart of the African continent. 
I have now come, on personal observation, to the same* conclusion as 
Pritchard ; and, if I am ever doomed to return to Europe, nothing will 
give me more pleasure than adding my slender stock of philological and 
physical observations to prove that community of origin which revelation 
teaches, but which science has often doubted. 

Anthony d' Abbadie. 

P. S. — I forgot to mention that the letter sent to Dadjach Goshoo, 
by Abba Bagibo, king of Inarya and Limraoo, is, and probably long 
Avill remain, a mystery. The facts of the case are too long to be de- 
tailed at present. The hope of elucidating this unknown character was 
one of the prominent objects of my voyage to Inarya and Kafa. I am 
now satisfied that it is neither Ilraorma writing nor a hoax of Abba Ba- 
gibo. Wonders cease when viewed closely ; the men with dog’s heads, 
which all Ethiopianai^njelieve to exist near Kafa, vanished as I approached 
the mysterious spot ; the Dokko pigmies grew up to the stature of five 
feet when the eye, and not the ear, was called to bear witness ; but the 
mysterious handwriting sent from Inarya is buried in greater obscurity 
than ever, and we can only add the quotation of your immortal Bru<?e,--* 
AcjSvn aiei rt Kalvov» 

Aikmmum. No» 911. 
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Ant. VIII .— froKAthe Proceedings of the Society. 

At A monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held, in the Library Rooms, on the 10th of October, 1844. 

The Hon'ble J. H. Crawford, President in the chair. 

Read and approved the minutes of last meeting. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as Members, to be ballotted 
for at the next meeting of the Society : 

H. Pendock St. George Tucker, Esq. C. S., by J. Harkness, Esq., 
seconded by James Burnes, K. H. Vice President. 

Archibald Graham, Esq., by James Burnes, K. H., seconded by the 
Rev, J. M. Mitchell. 

Notice was then given of the following motion to be brought before 
the Society at their next meeting ; 

Proposed by Colonel Waddington, C. B., seconded by Colonel Jervis, 
Vice President, — 

That the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, having the 
greatest confidence in General Kennedy’s experience and ability, do grate- 
fully accept his offer to prepare an amended classed catalogue, on the 
plan proposed by him. 

The Officiating Secretary intimated, that a highly interesting paper had 
been received from the Secretary, Dr. Bird, containing a translation of 
some Hamaiyaric inscriptions from Aden and Saba, with observations on 
the establishment of the Christian faith in Arabia ; but as light had already 
begun to fail, the reading of this, as well as some other business, was 
unavoidably postponed ; and the meeting adjourned till Monday the 25th 
November, next, upon which day it was agreed, that th General Annual 
Meeting should be held. 


At the Anniversary Meeting of the Society, held agreeably to rule 
on the last Monday of November, the 25th. 

I'he tton^ble J. H. Crawford, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved of. 

H. Pendock St. George Tucker, Esq., C. S., and Surgeon A. 
Graham, proposed at last meeting, were ballotted for and duly elected. 
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The following gentlemen were proposed as Members, to be ballotted 
for at the next meeting of the Society i 

Captain J. M. Shortt, by L. C. C. Rivett Esq., seconded by P. W. 
LeGeyt, Esq : Lieut W. R. Dickinson, Engineers, by S. Sf Dickinson 
Esq., seconded by J. P. Willoughby Esq: Frank Duncan, Esq.i by J. 
Harkness, Esq., seconded by Rev. G. Cook. 

The following motion proposed by Colonel Jervis, of which due no- 
tice had been given, was then submitted : 

That the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, having the great- 
est confidence in General Kennedy’s experience and ability, do gratefully 
accept his offer to prepare an amended • classed catalogue, on the plan 
proposed by him, in communication with the Committee of the Society : — - 
and having been seconded by Captain H. B. Turner, was carried by a 
great majority, only two votes of the members present being given against. 

The Reverend J. M. Mitchell, seconded by Colonel G. R. Jervis, 
proposed that the meeting having before them M. D’Ochoa’s completed 
catalogue, and adverting to the great and disinterested labours of that 
gentleman, do record the Society’s grateful sense of his services. The 
same was carried unanimously. 

The Society then proceeded to the election of its Office bearers for the- 
ensuing year ; when the I^resident, Vice Presidents, and Secretary were 
re-elected, and the following gentlemen added to the Committee - 

Captain H. B. Turner, 

Reverend G. Cook, and 

H. Cormack, Esq. 

The following donations were laid on the Table. 

To THE Library. 

I. Journal of the American Oriental Society, No 1. containing an 
Address to the Members, at the first Annual Meeting of the Society, by 
the President, John Pickering, Esq. of BostoU: presented by C. Picker- 
ing, Esq. M. D. 

2. By Government, Wight’s leones Plantarum Indiae Orientalis. 

3 -ditto — Mr. Poole’s farther continuation of the circular 

orders of the Sudder Board of Revenue of the Bengal Presidency, from 
1839 — 42 and for 1843. 

4 — ditto Copy of a report on the Hon’ble Company’s. 

Botanical Garden at Calcutta. 
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5. By the Medical Board, Medical Topography and Statistics of the 
Southern Division, Madras Army. 

6 ditto Medical Topography and Statistics of the Pro- 

vince of Malabar and Canara. 

7. From the Dublin Geological Society, through Professor A. B. Or- 
lebar, Vol I, parts II, III and IV, Journal of that Society. 

8 ditto ditto accompanied by the Ad- 

dresses delivered at their first anniversary meeting. 

To THE Museum. 

1. From Government, ten artcientgold coins, found at the village of 
Hewli, in the Mai wan Talooka ; of which a notice w’as given by the Secretary. 

2. From the Bombay Geographical Society ; stuffed specimen of a 
Pelican, and skin of a Baboon. 

3. From Lieut. C. P. Rigby, through the Bombay Geographical So- 
ciety, specimens of minerals, collected in the districts of Bejapoor. 

4. By J. P. Malcolmson Esq , Skeletons offish picked up at Aden. 

Read letters from the Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, 

London, the Secretary of the London Horticultural Society, and from M. 
M. Garcian D. Tassy, acknowledging the receipt of the Society’s Journal, 
and returning thanks for the same. 

The Secretary then presented to the Society the following communi- 
cations : 

*1. Observations on the Mahomedan Architecture on the mosques at 
Cairo, illustrated by drawings ; by A. B. Orlebar, Esq. M. A., Professor, 
Elphinstone Institution. 

2. A notice on the Sowahili Calendar, and identity of its new year 
with that of the Parsees ; by Dr. Pickering, of Boston, America, 

*3. Notice by the Secretary of the Society on ten ancient Hindu gold 
coins, found in the Southern Concan, and presented by Government, 

*4. A discourse on the object and progress of investigation into Orien- 
tal Literature and Science, by the Secretary. 

The meeting then adjourned to Thursday, the 12th of December, next. 


At a monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch JRoyal Asiatic Society, 
held in the Library Rooms, on Thursday, the 12th of December, 1844. 
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James Barnes, M. D., K. H. Vice Presidentf in the Chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved of. Captain J. 
M. Shortt, Lieut. W. R. Dickinson, Engineers, and Frank Duncan Esq., 
proposed at last meeting, were ballotted for and duly elected. 

Assistant Surgeon John Peet, proposed as a member by Dr. More- 
head, and seconded by the Secretary, to be ballotted for at next meeting. 

The Secretary reported to the meeting that numerous errors eiisted 
in the Society’s accounts for 1844, which had been drawn up by the Li- 
brarian, and were submitted at the Anniversary Meeting of the 25th No- 
vember ; proposing that a corrected statement of the same should be laid 
before Auditors appointed by the Society, which nominated Captain H. B, 
Turner, S. S. Dickinson Esq. and the Secretary, to audit the accounts. 
A rough statement of the Society’s receipts and expenditure, with an esti- 
mate of its liabilities for the year 1845, was also laid before the meeting, 
with proposals for diminishing the amount of expenditure on account of 
Newspapers, the publication of the Society’s Journal, and the office es- 
tablishment ; which when reported on by the committee of audit, are to be 
brought before the next meeting of the Society. 'While the continuation 
of the Quarterly Journal seems desirable for the character and interests of 
the Society, the funds will not, under present circumstances be available 
for this expense, and connected with this subject, the Secretary submit- 
ted a proposition, “ that Members of the Society be charged Rs 2. 
for each number of the Journal, they having the option to contribute or 
not as they may see fit ; and that subscribers, not members, pay for the 
same at the rate of Rupees 2. 8. The meeting directed that due notice 
of this be given in the next monthly circular, calling a meeting of the So- 
ciety, along with the proposition for diminishing a portion of the sum now 
expended on account of New^spapers. 

The Secretary reported that the subscription collected for the 
Malcolmson Gold Medal, amounts to Rupees 830 ; and recommended that, 
as this seems insufficient for carrying into effect the Society’s resolution, 
of granting annually a gold medal to the a uthor of the best paper 
on the Natural Philosophy and Literature of India f the subscription 
list should be further circulated among the friends of the late Dr. 
Malcolmson. Connected with the annual distribution of the Society’s 
gold medal, the meeting resolved that the subject for the first gold medal 
is to be, The Historical connexion with India of the Hadrian 
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Parthian, and Sassanian Kingdoms^ and the infiueitffe which this 
connexion produced on Hindu Literature and Mydiology. Essays 
on this are to be forwarded to the Secretary before the 81st October, next, 
accompanied by a sealed packet, containing the name of the author, to be 
opened by a Committee of the Society appointed to determine the merits 
of the respective essays* 

The following donations were laid on the table : 

1. An elaborate series of Magnetic and Meteorological observations 
for 1842, and 1843, made at the Colaba Observatory by Dr. Biiist. In 
this are given the reading of several Barometers, in reference to the 
Maximum and Minimum of pressure, as recorded throughout the year, 
accompanied by Registers of the standard Thermometer, day and wet 
bulb, direction and force of thb wind, the fall of rain &c., pointing out the 
chief peculiarities of climate between the Tropics, and particularly that of 
Bombay, 

2. A Voyage round the world, and visits to various foreign countries 
in the United States Frigate Columbia, under Commodore Read, pre- 
sented by the author, the Rev. Fitch W. Taylor, Chaplain to the vessel* 

3. The North British Review, Nos. 1 and 2, by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
Honorary President of the Society. 

The Serctary was directed to return the thanks of the Society to the 
various donors, and the meeting adjourned to Thursday, the 9th of 
January, 1845. 
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I Some Observations on the Geology of the Egyptian Desert • 

by A. B, Orlebar, M, A* 

Immediately south of the town of Cairo, the Mukattim hills present 
section which represents the structure of the whole desert as far as I e> 
amined it; and here the total absence of vegetation enables one, at a singL 
glance, fully to observe the arrangement of the various beds of which the 
Egyptian Desert is composed. The lowest beds consist oi a dazzling white 
limestone, which is cappedby a yellow variety ; afd ■"uperpo«ed on the yel- 
low limestone, on the east side of the land ” reu hill which is 

formed of various sands and sandstones, in whicti some red beds give a 
colour to the whole. In general, the beds may be said to be horizontal ; but 
their stratification is undulatory, in bold sweeps, which the nakedness of 
the land enables the geologist to see in frequent sections. The red hill, 
above referred to, rises to a considerable height, but in general, the sand- 
stones are imperfectly developed. They seem, however, to have furnished 
the fine quartzoze sand, which overlies the limestones, sometimes to the 
depth of a foot or more^ and which, driven about by the wind, is so an- 
noying to the traveller. 

No district can present greater facilities for geological research than the 

1 
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Desert, and we need not here conjecture any law of superposition, as the 
mind has little to do ; for if the eye bo active, every observation must be a 
theory and every theory a fact. Those who have labored to trace out the 
strata in cultivated or jungle countries will appreciate these remarks, if 
they but turn their attention to Egypt. 

I shall now describe, seriatim^ the three formations, viz. white lime- 
stoncy yellow limestone, and sandstone. 

White Limestone. 

The appearance of this rock is very much that of the chalk but it 
does not soil. It is sufficiently hard to bo made use of for building, but is 
very soft and easily broken, being composed of minute uncrystallized 
particles of lime. 

The most marked characteristic of the rock is the abundance of niim- 
mulites, which seemed to me to be larger in the lower beds than in the 
upper. The neritina grundis is also very common, as is the clypeaster 
varians, and fossil crabs of the genus carpilms. The rock in many parts 
is wormed through and through by cylindrical bodies, which I take to be 
branching coral. The fossils in this formation arc very numerous and 
well preserved, the shells having only lost their colour. I found no bones, 
but a piece of dicotyledonus wood, with central pith and seven concentric 
rings. 

Its thickness must be very great ; for beyond the spot where travellers 
are usually taken to visit the fossil forest, the Pasha (March 1844) was 
sinking a shaft in search of coal, and they had then sank 328 feet through 
the formation. 

The beds of white littiestone are parted by beds or seams of black 
clay. In the Pasha’s shaft there were three such beds, the uppermost 
twenty feet thick, the next eighteen, and the lowest ten feet. In one of 
these clay-seams, in the Mukattira hills, there were many arborescent iron 
markings between the dry laminated strata. 

The Pasha was induced to sink this shaft after the discovery of a 
black minfefal, which his Officers, (but not his professed mineralogist, who 
unsuccessfully endeavoured to undeceive the Officer who conducted this 
vain speculation,) have supposed to be coal. It is mineral pitch, and coats 
the fossils in a very curious manner, making a black and white rock. I 
found some crystals of carbonate of lime at the mouth of the same shaft ; 
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4 ind also some of the lower rock, which contains sulphur, and blackens 
on exposure to the atmosphere. I found no where in this rock any other 
mineral, or pebble, or imbedded fragment. 

It is extensively quarried for building. The pyramids sM uailt on and* 
of it, except the casings of the principal cliambers# 

Yellow Limestone. 

This is a thin formation, not exceeding 60 feet at the most in thick- 
ness. It is much more rich in fossils than the white beds, but they are by 
no means so well preserved. Casts only remain in most cases, particularly 
in .the harder beds. In the softer beds, they are much better preserved ; 
and in the lower part of this series there are partings of black and of 
yellow clay, and in the upper part the lime is intermixed with quartzoze 
particles. 

The yellow limestone also contains nummulites, but they are smaller in 
its lower beds than in the white limestone, and disappear altogether in the 
upper beds. 

The series of beds are very strongly marked off by characteristic fossils, 
which are much better grouped than in the white beds. One of the lowest 
beds contains a vast quantity of coral, belonging to the genus eschara, 
with fragments and spines of echinidee. Another a little above it has 
unomia placunoides in situ, with bone of a mammalia ! Higher up is 
an oyster bed. Turitella egyptiaca is quite characteristic of another, and 
Cerithi a characterize a higher one. The highest fossiliferous bed in the 
Mukattim hills abounded with very large solens like the common razor 
shell. The highest fossiliferous bed, a few miles N. E. of the middle sta- 
tion, is formed of oysters, pectens, anomias and scutellas^ upon which 
barnacles arc fixed, all heaped confusedly together in vast numbers. The 
same bed may easily be studied just behind the third station. 

The fossils in the softer beds, particularly the corals, are sometimes 
coated with rust. 

The uppermost bed, are unfossiliferous and abound in common salt 
and gypsum. The gypsum is fibrous, and in thin scams. The salt fre- 
quently reddens the soil, and being washed down the tali of little hills by 
the rains, gives the whole of them a red tint, which is not unpleasing in 
the general yellow hue of the desert landscape, but deceives the geologist, 
at first sight, with the ex|)ectation of finding a distinct formation. 
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Sandstone. . 

The structure t>f this rock is very various, although its sole mineral 
constituent is quarts. It forms the whole of the red hill near Cairo, where 
it may be studied with great advantage- In some parts it is a light yellow 
sand, in others a bard black rock, in others a conglomerate, in another a 
compact white quartz rock; and frequently it has a red tinge. The brown 
Egyptian pebbles belong to one of its conglomerate forms. 

The well known fossil trees lie in this sandstone, which is found over- 
lying the yellow limestone throughout the desert. 

The stratification of the red hill at Cairo is horizontal, but in the centre 
of it there is a white quartz rock, which is extensively quarried. At first 
sight this quartz rock appears an immense eruptive mass ; but, on nearer 
approach, it is found to contain rolled pebbles ; the lines of which are con- 
tinued into softer sandstones, which lie against the quartz rock as a mound 
of earth thrown up against a wall. There can then be no doubt but that 
the whole extent of each of these lines of pebbles has been deposited at 
the same time; consequently the softer portions are the deposition in its ori- 
ginal state, and the original sand has then undergone some action, in a 
vertical direction, which has metamorphosed vertical portions into a com- 
pact quartz rock- 

No shells or fossils of any kind, but silicified wood, could bo discovered 
in any locality of this sandstone, which I examined carefully for some 
distance south-wards of Cairo, as well as along and about the road from 
Cairo to Suez. 

The superposition of this sandstone upon the yellow limestone is very 
easily seen, on the angle of the hill towards Cairo, by clearing away the 
rubbish a little. A little spur from the main hill is capped by the black 
sandstone ; under this is the salt and gypsum deposit ; and then come the 
upper beds of the limestone in their descending order. The same may he 
traced, although not with equal facility, all around the western base of 
the hill. 

The superposition may be also easily seen, under the hills which ap- 
pear to the northeast of the middle station, at the locality where I found 
so rich a bed of jpectens and scutellc^. 

Along the usual road to the fossil forest, this sandstone lies in such a 
manner, at the base of the hills, as to have the appearance of a dyke buret 
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through the limestones. Its structure however, the geological charac- 
ter of the red hill, and every positive evidence which am be alledged as 
to its nature, prove that it cannot be of volcanic origin as has been sup- 
posed by travellers. 

The red hill contains no fossils of any kind, but the sandstone of the 
same character, near the middle station, contains fragments of trees; and 
all the trees of the fossil forest He in a sand of the same desciipiloEi/ 

It is necessary to recollect that the stratification of the limestone is 
dulatory, and the surface of the whole country h therefore naturally diver- 
sified with alternate elevations and depressions, which may be easily traced 
by the eye, in this barren land, however much the sides of the elevations 
may be worn into cliffs by the torrents. At the extreme height of these 
elevations, fragments of the hard black sandstone and of fossil wood are 
almost always to be found. The lowest depressions are filled to some depth 
with sand, in which lie the trees which are so generally visited. This sand 
differs in nothing from the sand of the red hill. It frequently abounds with 
brown pebbles, which are often carried away and are well known as 
Egyptian pebbles. Around the trees, the sand is frequently of a red co- 
lour ; and, a few inches below the surface, was quite moist in March, af- 
ter rains had fallen about a month previously. 

The trees are silicified, and have entirely lost all structure except the 
external shape of the tree, and some appearance of concentric rings. The 
trunks are of great length ; and the measurements of those taken were 
52, 57, 65, and 68 feet. Their girth is hardly proportionate ; as trees 
of 52 and those of 68 feet were each only eighteen inches diameter. 
Knots are rare upon the trunks, and still less frequently are branches to 
be found. Those however, which do occur, are quite sufficient to prove 
that these trees belong neither to the PalfKKB nor to the ConiferiB* 

The trunks are divided transversely into segments ; so, that it would 
be impossible to stir one from its position except in fragments. 

The trees are all prostrate, and lie in every direction of the compass. 
I am imformed that some are to be found upright, but I doubt this. I 
was taken to one said to be upright, and having with me labourers to re^ 
move the sand, in order to ascertain in what soil the trees grew and the 
character of their roots, I had all the sand removed and the specimen suf- 
ficiently exposed. I thus discovered that it was the lower part of a 
trunk with the roots ; but broken off about an equal distance from the 
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centre of the trunk, and forming in fact a circular base of about four 
Ibet radius to the trunk, just such a mass as an elm torn up in a high 
wind. This however proved that the tree is not a palm ; for the roots 
of palms are mere clusters of long thin fibres, little better than the base 
of a mushroom ; and the Egyptian fossil had the fine spreading thick roots 
of a modern forest tree. Further it was evident that the tree Jiad not 
grown in the sand in which it was standing, for if it had, the roots would 
not, as they were, have been broken. The conclusion unavoidably made 
was that it had been torn up by wind in some distant locality ; and being 
carried thence by a stream was left astrand in the place where it is now 
to be seen. 

I could discover no trace in the trees, of boring animals, as solens, &c* 
nor could I find any mark of barnacles upon them. 

The trees are to be found in every un denuded spot between Cairo and 
Suez, and also may be traced I understand as far as Thebes ; so that 
there is every reason to believe this sandstone formation has covered the 
yellow limestone in the vast rectangular space comprised between the 
Delta, the Nile, the parallel of Thebes and the Red Sea. 

General Considerations. 

The three formations above described constitute but one system, for 
although they are very distinct from each other yet they also pass easily 
one into the other. The white limestone is parted by beds of bitumin- 
ous marie, which also parts the lower beds of the yellow limestone ; and 
losing its bitumen and blackness, the marie becomes yellow and more alu- 
minous, till the marles giving place to limestone, in which quartzoze par- 
ticles become more abundant, the limestone altogether disappears and gives 
place to sand entirely. In like manner there is a connection in organic 
remains. Dicotyledonus wood is found in the white limestone as well as 
in the sandstone. The nummulites gradually decrease in size from the 
lower beds of the white to the upper of the yellow limestone. The remains 
indeed of the white limestone are in general of larger proportions than 
those of the upper formation. For instance the neritina grandis is of im- 
mense dimensions for a neritina ; and so also the crab large in proportion 
to its congenera. The cardita intermedia also seems to be larger in the 
lower than in the upper formatiops ; yet the remains are all marine (except 
the bones and the wood), and the great proportion of shells are common 
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to both ; so that the same animals appear to have existed throughout, but 
in a decreasing temperature as the deposits were successively made ; if it 
be admitted that the same form of anittial life inhabits larger bodies under 
higher temperature. ^ 

The animals are none of them inhabitants of deep sea. The erab be- 
longs to a genus (carpilim) which frequents the sea ahorei and so also 
does the neritina. But if any of the deposits were made in a deep sea 
we should suppose the deep white limestone was that one ; and certainly 
not the beds of the yellow limestone, which gradually and almost imper- 
ceptibly seem to have changed into sandy dunes where the tide or flood 
deposited the great trunks of trees on dry land uninhabited by any shell 
fish. 

But I am inclined to believe that the ancient owners of the white lime- 
stone fossil did not dwell in the localities where we now find them. The 
white limestone is, in many localities, full of long tubes branching in all 
directions, which one can refer to nothing but the branching coral which 
is only found where the tide never exposes it to the atmosphere. The 
white limestone was therefore probably formed in deepish water ; but 
neither the neritina nor the crab could have lived in deep water, nor in a 
tanglement of coral. The neritina more probably lived on the surface of 
rocks ,and the crab used to lie in wait for his prey in their fissures, where 
he spread out his great yreedy pincers^ resting himself comfortably against 
the uneven sides of the rock clefts by help of the protuberances at the 
back of his test. But no such rocks could have existed here at a time 
when there was nothing but a loose flooj' of lime particles continually de- 
positing. This was not the place then for them to have originally inha- 
bited ; and in fact it seems to have been only their grave yard : for if 
they were not produced here, they must evidently have been buried. 

The crabs are always uninjured in the quarries, every member remain- 
ing perfect. Now if a live crab is suddenly immersed in any thing which 
he does not like, he throws away some of his limbs ; these crabs therefore 
must have died in a natural and easy manner. This may also be inferred 
from the natural manner in which they have folded up their pincers, and 
spread out their legs, and shut down their eyes in the sockets. As soon 
as a crab is dead, he is generally pounced upon and made a meal of by 
some wading bird or some other genus of the crab class ; a hole being 
thus picked in him and the specimen mutilated. Now that waders did 
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«xiit lotig before such a crab as this in the world is admitted, and there- 
for© it is extremely improbable that such numbers as those in the Cairo 
<|ttarries could have escaped a wader, even supposing that there was no 
species of carniverous hracyonra or macroura in the neighbourhood, or 
that o«tr crab was not of a cannibal disposition, both which suppositions arc 
rather impossible. He must therefore have been quickly carried away from 
the place of death to his present locality. The agent which carried the 
crabs to the Cairo quarry, did not treat them with great gentleness, for all 
the specimens are much broken in the weaker parts, as the lower portions 
of the mrapcbce ; and this is to be observed in the shells of the neritina 
also. Lastly they must soon have been buried, for if not they would 
most probably have soon fallen to pieces, and certainly would have been 
knocked against one anothei and coral, and been much more seriously in- 
jured than they have been. The evidence appears therefore to be con- 
clusive that the neriHna and the crab inhabited rocky spots at a distance 
from Cairo, where they wore carried by a current, and lime rapidly de- 
posited around. This rapid deposition of lime may have been connected 
with a flow of bitumen at the bottom of the sea. 

Every sea-shore is naturally divided into zoological districts according 
to the distribution of mud, sand, and rock, and according to depth of water. 
Wanderers are occasionlly found straying out of their propei: Kmits* but 
in general each species is restricted within very narrow bounds, 'the ar- 
rangement on a shore is sand, and then mud or clay. The sand is fre- 
quently composed almost entirely of shells. Now such is the order of 
the yellow limestone ; for clay abounds at foe bottom, sand at the top, and 
throughout thedebriofshells has formed a limestone. Not that the shells 
are the exclusive source of all the limestone ; for by some process or other, 
lime seems to have been disengaged from the waters of the sea, which add- 
ed their quota to the deposits of limestone beds, and this deposition seems 
to have been the principal source of the whole beds. The series therefore 
indicates a gradual shallowing of the water, and consequently the vertical sec- 
tion, which the geologist now examines, tells him how the superficial surface 
of the ancient shore must have been mapped out, when the formative causes 
of the Egyptian limestone were narrowing the limits of the ancient sea. Be- 
yond the limits where the large branching corals were rising in deep water 
above the lime, which precipitated around them, and was entombing the re- 
mains of embs^ neriUnch and mrious mollusca^ which a stray current drifted 
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among them, grew one of a genus of coral (eacAara), whose mpdewi tyjjef 
grow on rocks even under water, but generally es:p08ed to strong currents. 
Beyond this was a bed of oysters. Next a bed of large tu?ritted sheik, 
rauph of the same character as the large Proto of our owtf coasts. Then 
crowds oipleurotomcBy associated with eerithiOf apparently occupy ing mueh 
the position of the ceritkia which abound both oft burr<^ks^ antin' our 
mud, at such a low depth that they may often be exposed tb the fresh air 
by the retiring tide. Lastly pectens, scutelke^ and anomtm were washed 
on a shell beach from deeper positions. These are all shells of deepish 
water, and any one who has studied a modern beach, know* bow constantly 
these large flat shells are washed on shoie. We have already noticed that 
the anomia appears to have two localities; one is its beach or burying 
place, the other is its living locality ; and we do not doubt but that more 
careful search will And deep sea localities for the pecTen^and scuteUeB, Con- 
sequently we now see the following order of superposition : the upper 
strata of the yellow limestone is a shell beach, formed by the spring tides 
only, washing thereon more particularly the large flat bivalves ; next, the 
strata of the beach left dry at ordinary tides ^'Inhabited by pleurotoma and 
ceritkia. The next strata are parts of the coast left dry but for a short 
time, and inhabited by large turrUelke, Next an oyster bed, and next a bed 
of anomias^ in deep water. Then a growth of coral, left uncovered only at 
spring tides, and then we come to deep water, where the tides washed many 
of the inhabitants of the coast regions. 

I consider therefore the yellow limestone to have been the habitat of 
the primaeval inhabitants of Egypt ; and that the locality where the neritina 
and crab lived, will be probably found on the primitive rocks near Thebes, 
upon which the nummulitic limestone probably abuts. 

The sea was continually retreating northwards from the neighbour- 
hood of Thebes ; and, as it shallowed, formed great salt pans, in which it 
deposited its salt, viz. common salt and sulphate of lime. Hence the upper 
beds of the formation abound in these minerals. 

The origin of the sand and brown Egyptian pebbles, is probably to be 
sought in the mountains of upper Egypt or of Abyssinia : for following 
up the ideas ventured above, I should conclude that the dunes of sandi 
have advanced from the south, following upon and Ailing up the salt 
marshes which the shallowing sea left. ^ 

The hard quartz rock, in the heart of the mound of sand now esBed t|ie 
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Kei HiU, may be i^e agglutination of the quartzoze particles, by a silici-* 
OU8 spring of warm water; and a similar spring may have formed the ap^ 
pearanee of a dyke along the fossil forest road. Such springs moreover 
may have poured out hot water over the whole surface of the country and 
ailicified the trunks of trees. 

The existence of a potent subterraneous heat at that time is rendered 
probable by the large size of many of the fossils before noticed : for it 
does not seem possible to account for a heat in the sea, sufficient to sili- 
cify them except it were fed by hot springs. The dissemination of bitumen 
in the lower beds of the white limestone may be connected with this un- 
usual heat. 

Although we have then a sufficient agent to silioify the trees, we have 
a difficulty in bringing them to their locality. That they were silicified in 
their present positions appears from the fact, that of the silicifying agent 
having divided them transversely, and as they certainly did not grow there, 
they must then have been transferred by water. They could never 
have beeu submerged in a sea, where solens abounded, without hav- 
ing been penetrated by them, and they could not have remained on a sea 
beach for any length of time, where and flustra attached themselves 

to pectens and other marine bodies, without being also incrusted more or 

by the same animal. Yet it must have been a powerful current which 
transported such large trunks, and that current was not the current of 
a river : for we cannot imagine ever to have been on earth a river stream 
whose breadth is a measure from the Red Sea to the Nile at least. More- 
over, there is no trace of a river action on the nummulitic limestone. The 
tranks must then have been swept from their place of growth by the ocean, 
and by a rapid flood which swiftly drove the dunes of sand, and debris of 
the ancient forests, over the salt pans and dry beaches of the retreating sea. 

The sea must have been gradually retreating owing to the greater depths 
quickly filling up by a deposit of lime. Perhaps in twenty years it might 
have filled up from the parallel of Thebes to that of Cairo, while a 
mighty flood overlhrew the forests of the ancient African continent, broke 
in pieces itn eternal rocks, and drove the debris of all down into the vast 
extent of low salt marshes which the sea had left. 

The efecamstances of the crab prove an unusually rapid deposition of 
lime, and consequently an unusually rapid filling up of sea, and advaneo" 
of the usuaheoait> M4he^ n^^ until all was fiUed ufv- 
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and nothing left hat salt marshes^ The circuinstances of the fossil wop4 
prove a subsequent unusual sea flood, in short, a delug^, 

Egypt was inhabited and a kingdom three hundred years after the de^ 
luge of Noah. A shorter time than this would have been sufficient to drain 
off the waters of the deluge, and by that drainage to hawe hollo'wed the 
valley of the Nile and formed its fertile plain. Our geological facts then 
perfectly agree with the Bible history ; for it is certain that a great i&ood 
was the last geological event in Egypt, and this affords additional evi- 
dence to the truth of the Bible record. 

The nutnmulitic limestone, therefore, was in progress of formation a 
little before the flood, and might have commenced but a few yeara before. 
As it is clear that there was nothing miraculous or unusual in its formation, 
the length of time will entirely depend upon the amount of lime precipitated 
and the time requisite for this, and the time necessary for the multiplica- 
tion of nummulites, of which creature the great mass of the stone is com- 
posed. 


Relation of the Egyptian to other formations. 

If then Egypt has really afforded us the means of connecting history 
with geology, we have a fixed point to which we may endeavour to con- 
nect other formations, and thus perhaps, step by step, to trace back the his- 
tory of our earth. 

First. With regard to the nummulitic limestoiie. It is found in Cutch 
and Sindh, in Lombardy, and in the Grecian islands, and I believe also in 
Spain. In all these localities it has been referred either to the upper mena- 
hers of the chalk, to the tertiary, or to some intermediate formation between 
the secondary and tertiaiy series. Now, with regard to the chalk, it does 
seem, in its general character, to be a deposition of much the same charac- 
ter as we have found the lower nummulitic limestone, namely, a rapid de- 
position in a deep sea. And with regard to the marine tertiary strata, they 
seem to indicate the same changes as the upper nummulitic limestone of 
Egypt ; viz, the gradual recession of the sea from its shores. There aril 
no doubt strong objections against the identification of the chalk with the 
lower nummulitic limestone and of the whole range of mcene, meiocene, and 
and formations with the upper beds ; and I merely wish to sug- 

;gC8t the possibility of this view being correct. 

With regard to the identification of the nummulitic limestone of India 
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widi that of Egypt I have no doubt. In the description of fossils, several in- 
it|»|ices of the same being found both in Catch and Sindh are specified. 
But I think that it would be premature to do more than to urge exertion 
in procumg more specimens from both Egypt and India for our Museum, 
and in collecting further facts ; as we are in an admirable position between 
the two countries to establish the negative or affirmative of the assertion. 

, Having examiped the nuramulitic limestone about Verona, I feel no hes- 
itation on the identification of the Lombardy with the Egyptian formation ; 
but I am not able to refer to the work of the Italian Geologist who has 
described these formations. The nummulitic limestone of the Grecian 
Islands has been recently investigated by an English Geologist. 

From the specimens brought from the great Sahara, by Captain Lyon, 
Dr. Buckland concluded that the greater part of the desert was an equiv- 
alent of the new red sandstone supporting patches of tertiary beds ; 
and on the same grounds it has been generally imagined that the 
whole of that great salt bed, stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Himalaya, including the deserts of Africa, of Arabia, and of Persia, is 
new red sandstone. The accounts of travellers seem to establish the 
idea that they are all of the same character ; and their geographical re- 
lations warrant the supposition, that this chain of salt desert has ori- 
ginated in the same geological events. The account above given of 
the salt and gypsum deposits shews, why Dr. Buckland erred in assign- 
ing so early an age as the ne\j red sandstone to the desert formations ; 
and Captain Lyon's specimens of tertiary shells were doubtless from 
the same nummulitic formation as the salt and gypsum. This extends 
the nummulitic limestone and the shallowing ante-diluvial sea to the 
Atlantic ; and, again to the eastward of our researches, into Arabia and 
Persia, and thus connects the Egyptian directly with the Cutch beds, and 
with those of the Indus. 

This great sea had then a southern boundary probably in the central 
mountains of Africa, or about the line of the Niger. Its northern boun- 
dary was fhe line of the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Balkan, the mountains of 
Armenia, and the central chain of India. The notices which have ap- 
peared of Mr. Murchison’s investigations in Russia would, combined with 
our previoas knowledge, seem to say that a great sea prevailed over nor- 
thern Europe, so that the habitable continent, in ante-diluvial times, con** 
sisted of a long ridge from Cape Finisterre through Auvemge, Swit- 
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jfterland, Hungary^ on to central Asia. From the reported state of In* 
dia itself, it would appear that it was then also a peninsuk. The lakes and 
coal beds of the Nerbudda probably belonged to that period^and the fosi 
ails of Perim and of the Sevalik hilts, prove the existence of large con- 
tinental animals living in watery places : whilst on the other hand, the 
marine fossils at Mandoo on the one side, and on our East coast on the 
other side of the peninsula, prove that its dimensions were then mnoh 
smaller than they now are. 

It seems to me that we have then within the limits of our roaearch, the 
possibility of mapping out and ascertaining the geography of the old 
world previous to the flood, and the nature of that great catastrbphe. 
We may do much in India, to carry this into efiect ; and with the hopes of 
moving the spirit of research, which has been for years employed in un- 
veiling the physical state of the peninsula, I offer these remarks. My 
theory may be quite wrong but it is drawn from many facts and is plausi- 
ble. Let the whole country from the lakes, south of the Nerbudda to 
the Indus, and the deposits from the Ganges to Cape Comorin, be well 
examined ; and Ip4dia is likely to afford as valuable a contribution to the 
history of the whole peopling of the Earth in ptmadimate and prmdilu- 
vial times, as Egypt or Russia. 

The fossils which I collected, together with contributions from Major 
Twemlo^, Dr. Heddle, Mrs, Barr, Dr, Pigou, and Dr. Stevenson,^ 
are deposited in our Museum : and, as I ca| And leisure, 1 shall publish, 
lithographs * of these together with those from Sindh and Cutch which 
have not been akeady published. 

Cephalopoda. Clymme* PL tv. Jig, 1. 

The genus Clymene is separated by count Munster from the NautiluSr 
on account of the position of the syphon, which in this genus is ventral, in 
the Nautilus central, and in the Ammonites and Goniates dorsal. 

Count Munster says, that he has not found this genus in any formation- 
of later date than transition limestone, Annales des Sciences^ Augustt 
1834. 

* The Society having kindly permitted me, I ahall deposit these litho- 
graphs with the librarian at such a price as will cover the expense of publica- 
tion. The limited means of the Society will not allow it to hazard ^he eiBr 
pense of the illustvitive lithographs 
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He enaieerttes 14 species, from all of which this differs in the ionf 
^lateral lobes of the saddle-shaped chambers . 

Teachelopoda. Plates L ii. iiu 

L Conus, This very minute cast occurs in the yellow limestone. 

2. Tornatella. From the same place. Its spire is more depressed than 
tnost genera of this species. But I can refer it to no other genus. 

4. Bucoinum, Spire turrited. Longitudinally striated. Yellow lime- 
stone. 

5. Bucoiniim. Whorls rounded, cancellated by transverse and longi- 
tudinal striae. Yellow limestone. 

Cypnm depresm* I should not have identified the Eg 5 "ptian specimen 
with the Cutch, had I not been favored by Mr. Leith with a specimen from 
Sindh, by which all doubts as to identification were removed. 

7. Buccinum^ A east from the white limestone. It occurs also in 
Sindh ; Mr. L.*s specimens. It is not unlike Eburna spirata. 

6. Eburna* An internal cast from the white limestone. The aper- 
ture of this species is much narrower than that of the modern. 

8. Strombus. White limestone. 

12. a, 6. Murex Smithii, The two specimens from Egypt, figured by 
me, agree with Murex Smithii in every respect, but the variety a, has a 
more elevated spire ; the variety has a more depressed spire than M. 
Smithii as figured by Sowerb^ : Plate dflxxviii min* chon* But according 
to that author, the species is very inconstant in this character; ah^ this re- 
moves every objection to referring the Egyptian to this species ^hich occurs 
In the London clay. The species of the London clay molusca appear to be 
very inconstant in their character. Indeed they have all much the ap- 
pearance of hybrids. This murexlads much the character of pyrula spi- 
rellus^ (Lamarck) differing from it only in having three instead of two 
knotted bands on its whorls, so that it seems to be a connecting link be- 
tween the two genera. Lamarck’s definition would have classed it as a 
pyrula* 

h. is a broken specimen shewing the interior, and also the tail which has 
marks of pUc®. 

14, Upper strata of the yellow limestone. If this is not a 

cast of pynth mrepertiliOf it very closely allied to it. 

13. Tmhindta* If not T* eornegeru it i» closely allied to it. It is a 
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mere cast from this white litnestone ; but it shows 4 strong iiiternal plicae' 
and its oval turbinated shape is vei^ taarised as well as the narrowness ofj 
the aperture. 

1 1. Pleurotoma Egyptiaean The character of this shell approaches 
so much to more than one species of the London clay, that I unhesitating* 
ly refer it to their alliance. But it has only a family likenota to those spe- 
cimens which I possess. It is very abundant in one of the upper strata df 
the yellow limestone, the rock being almost composed of it smd cetithia, 

9. 10, a, b, Cerithium tricarinatnm. I can discover no difference 
between the specimens of the Cerithium trimnnatum and the species 
which groups upon the Bombay high water rocks. This last is a most 
variable shell. It is sometimes very tapering, as the C. trtcarin&tum of the 
London clay. Sometimes very stumpyras the Buccinum granulatum 
and propinquum of the crag. Sometimes it is without, and sometimes it 
has highly de'iydoped the peculiar expansion near the outer lip ; the exten- 
sion of which up the spire gives the cerithium somewhat of the peculiarity 
of the murex. Hence I identify the two Egyptian specimens with our 
Bombay species and that with the ^rithium triearinatum of the Lon- 
don clay and Buccinum propinquum of the crag. 

Spec, Char, Turritted, transversely streaked, three rows of granules 
on each whorl. 

17. Turrittella conoidea, I refer the Egyptian to the London clay 
specimen, although it may not be the samm The Egyptian specimen ia 
abundant in the yellow limestone, and its shape agrees better with eanoi^ 
dea than with elongata. Although Mr. Sowerby expresses much doubt a» 
to the accuracy of the distinctions received between the species, yet thero 
can be no doubt that the Egyptian specimen must be classed with the 
conoidea and elongata,^ to whichever of the two it may be referred. My 
specimens agree better with the conoidea. It is difficult to get a view of 
the outer shell, but from the one figured at 6, it appears that the whorl 
has 7 principal strice aad there may have been other smaller strim* 

16. Turrittella Egyptiaca, Abundant in one of the middle strata iip 
the yellow limestone. It is much like T, assimilis of Cutch, but differs m 
the number of threads, v.hich in my specimens are uniformly four in the* 
upper, increasing to five lower whork. The angle at which the whorls^ 
taper is by no means uniform. It is frequently a very blunt sheik 

hS. Cirrus^ A eommon internal east in the yellow limestonet BhI it 
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is quite vain to decide even upon its genus until a cast or specimen of the 
exterior is found ; for the genera of cirrus^ enomphalus, and many of the 
turbos^ appear to have internal casts exactly alike. The globulus (Grant’s 
Cuteh, pi. XXVL fig. 4.) I conceive to be the same ; for I found a great 
variety of casts in character passing into one another, from figs. 21 to 18. 
I am much inclined to refer fig. 20 to the same species, although this may 
be a young ampuUaria. 

19. Ampullaria. A cast from the yellow limestone. 

15. Neritina grandis. The figure of this by Sowerby, in Col. Grant’s 
paper on the Geology of Cutch, might have been supposed to have been tak- 
en from one of iny Egyptian specimens. If I had any doubts of their iden- 
tity, they must have been altogether removed by a series of specimens 
brought by Dr. Leith from Sindh. 

As an unpracticed conchologist would hardly imagine the internal cast 
to be that of a neritina^ I have given it in a different view from that in 
the geological transactions fig. a. 

My specimens supply the characters hitherto deficient. The shell is 
very thin and patelloid in shape, the right border is crenulated, and the 
spire is almost obliterated. The actual spire is just broken off in my 
specimens; but one of Dr. Leith's specimens has in it a simple dot. As 
it must have been the same from the curvatures of the horizontal strim 
which are uninjured in the Egyptian specimen, I have considered my- 
self warranted in restoring it ; and I have not thought it necessary to 
break away the rock, and run the risk of spoiling the specimen figured 5. 
in order to prove the character of the spire. This figure is of the shell 
shewing the internal spire, and the smallness of this perfectly agrees with 
the vanishing spire on the Sindh specimens. 

It is a very common fossil in the white limestone quarries near Cairo.* 
a. Internal cast of shell below. 
h. Internal shell above. 
h. Shell above. 


Gasteropoda. 

1 . Luplyeia* I found some small fossils which I believe were the 
peculiar bodies which are found in the intestines of this genus. 

2 . SfiddOt* 

8. CuhfpTn JEgyptiacUf PL tV. Jig. 3. 
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CONCitffE^ vtt* 

L Amm^ if/, mv 

Ffa^ m/ve. O^rciiM to tfae^Sja^n. 

Convex valvt. eeiittoV4|i^i^iidi Ifii^ 

deep foseas at the lii ng% dn6 largd ftild lib oto^ iilaH. 

Shell very thick arid kVg^ coi&pd^ of nwmjr ptorV 

The shape of the shell is very i^refala|f» but its nowat %iito tpperirii 
circular. The convex valve has ari external termination ft the !>e«kf ve^y 
much like the hinge surface of an oyator shell. ^ 

It is to be found in great atnridariee, in the upper part of toe y^llo# 
Umestonei at the base of the Red and will be met with in a oorres- 
ponding layer over various parts of the desert. Its locality near the Red 
Hill was pointed out to me by Mr, Malcolmson, before I went through 
Egypt. His specimens were without the hinge^ and be consequently mis^ 
took the shell for a tlacuUa. 

It is briefly noticed by Milne Edwards^ in a note on the Placuna, and 
is regarded by him as a genus which connects that genus v^ith Auomia, 
in a manner difierent from the ootin^tion which the new genus of Piacu-^ 
anomla has established. — Both Placuna and Anomia are too little known^ 
for any very certain distinctions to be at present Idd down. 

2. Ostreea gregarea jEgyptinca, The constknt characters of this 
species are — 1st, the absence of an ear ; 2d the curvature of the shell is al- 
ways towards the cicatrix; Srd the upper valve generally flatter than the 
lower valve and never plaited. Its upper valve is generally very flat The 
lower valve is plaited longitudinally, but the number of plaits is very un^ 
certain. The plaits are sometimes furcated. 

It difiers from the O gregarea{V\, CXI min. Conch.) cmly in the lat- 
ter having its upper valves plaited. 

The 0. gregarea is a crag shell. 

Our species is abundant in one layer of the yellow limestone. 

3. Ostrma Ungud ^ggptiaoa* This is a more rare species occurring 
with the pectens and scutellc^ in the upper layers of toe yellow limestoue# 
It is much like O. lingua of the Cutch fossils. 

4. Peciien sukoMs. Plate v. %. 1. This occurs in all the uunlm#* 
litic limestone of £gyp% ]but it is to be found in greatest abandKrioe if 
upper strata of the yellow limestone. It varies much in som^ 
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ISb given to me by Mrs. Barr, is much broader than any which I pre- 
swvcd ; but my specimens seem to differ in no respects from the P. sul- 
Oatus of the mineral conehology, which is a common crag fossil. 

♦ P. Somrowensis of Cutch appears to be the same as the above : for 
some of my worn specimens agree with it in surface, and the ratio of 
the transverse and longitudinal diameters varies so much that the differ- 
ence, between my figure and that in the Geological Transactions, cannot be 
considered of consequencefc My figure was drawn by Mr. W. Fallon. 

Pecten ComplantUus PI, vL If this is not p. complanatus of the 
mineral conehology, it is very closely allied to it. The only specimen 
which I have is very much worn and is fissured; it has a small coral 
attached to it. The ridges therefore which are described upon compla^ 
natus, may very possibly W worn away to the striae, which may be seen 
on our specimen. 

Complanatus is another crag fossil. The locality in Egypt is with 
P. sulcatm near the middle station, 

6. hiytllus JEgyptiacus PI. v. figs 7. 

7. Arm JEgyptiaea PI. v. fig 2. 

8. Nucula Paboensis Plate v. 0# This is found also in the nummuli- 
tic limestone of Cutch. 

Cardita Intsrmedicu Pi. v. fig. 4. I refer my specimen to this 
species on the authority of Mr. Sowerhy, who, in describing Cardium in’- 
termedtum ( Geol(^. Trans. 2 Series Vol. V. Tab. XXI V, fig, I,)aays : 
“this shell, of which we have only casts, is very near in form to Cardita in- 
termedia of Lamarck; the hinge as we learn from the impression, however, 
wants the long marginal tooth which marks the genus eardMal' The cast 
( fig, c, ) and the shape of the shell as given in fig. cr, is exactly the same as 
the figure above referred to : so that there can be no doubt as to the iden- 
tity of the Cutch and the Egyptian fossil But one of my specimens has 
the impression of the long marginal tooth ; so that there can be no doubt 
of its generic character. 

The absence of all evidence to the existence of the long marginal 
tooth does not seem to be of so much consequence : for M. Agassiz 
obiervesi that the impressioio of the teeth of the hinge is among those 
charactevs^ii^l^}| #flf tibi probably be found in impressions ; (Memoires 
sur les monies p, ahd in his plate of the cast of 

cardita suleam kccordfngly the hinge is not traceable. 
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It is found veiy ibick iri’^sopio^^^s of the yellow the 

shell being always destroyed or re|I^Ge^ by the limestode. It occurs 
also in the white limestone* 

10. Cardium Mgyptiacum PL v^fig 8. 

1 1 Tellina f JEgyptiacu. ^ ^ 

12. Psammobia jEgyptiaca. Associated wit|r the ii^ 'the|Iti* 
kattim hills. The same cast is also among Mr. JLcWi 8pect|nen8 
Hyderabad in Sindh. 

1J3. Corhula cuspidata, PL v. 3. Mifi. conchl Tib. 

Although I have only a cast, and that without a hinge, tfie^jUpe cif 
the shell seems to identify the Egyptia|i the English fhssll ; 

which is found with fresh water shells in some of the newest forma#ons* 
There is but little difference between it and the C. remluta of the London 
clay ; and since it is an inhabitant of rocks, and subject to considerable 
deformations, all proba|j^‘ belong to one species. It is not uncommon 
in the yellow limestond,^ and a series may without any great difficulty be 
formed. 

I can see no essential distinction between this and Cl trigomdis of the 
Cutch fossils; and as this is said to differ from LamarcVs C rugom 
only in being wider and with more regular and prominent laminse upoU 
the surface, I should think that future collectors will be able to bring 
both from Egypt and Cutch a series, which will identify all the above 
species as varieties of one only. Ct rugosa is a Paris basin shell. 

14. Corhula Lyrata PL v. ^g, 5. 1 think this must be the same 

as C. lyrata which is described as a secondary fossil from Cutch. 
Geol. Trans Vol V. 

15. Sohn JEgyptiacus, A cast of the character of solen radiutuB* It 
is very abundant in one spot in the Mukattim hills, where the specimens 
lie in masses on one another. Some of them are a foot long. The 
layer belongs to the yellow limestone. 

ClRRIPEDOS. 

Balanus Amphmorphm. Lamarck* PI. vi.j%fi. This species 
seems to have bwn considered by Lamarck an inturmiMiiatelink hdvremM 
tintinabulum and B. perforates. B. crasms of the M. C* (I ab 
LXXXIV) seems to be also ideutitad with^t Neilber does 



‘ £. cramu andUmkOvaaK b^thcng fossils, and B.«mphimorphus 
% bnialy4 totbe as ItaUa«<£Ma)I> < . 

i!lffi£|;ypto.8|iediaea is on a |NW«ktt from ttm^eof ptetm iocoHty 

mii^ sts^tl. 

'BcsEiiroi^'tiailLkTA. 

1 Sc$Mh^ ^uKmimda PL The beautiful monographs of 

the 3Bkjhino4ermftt% which are now to ehuree of publication, under the di- 
rection of M«» Agassia, enables mm n^tyro to speak with some con- 
of i speiness My spepimens agree perfectly, except in two points, 
description of S* siubr^tundam the monograph of Scutella. 
These two characters are that the 8, subrotunda is described as having the 
the posterior ambulacra rather shorter, than |he other three ; whereas 
those to jthe Egyptian specimens seem quite equal; and the petals of the 
i^yptiaa spojdmen are veiy blunt, whereas those in M- Agassiz’s figure 
are tapering. The correspondence of all essential characters will be 
eeen on comparing the two figures. I have not attempted to draw the 
atrucitore of the test which agrees however exactly with the European 
specimehi and the tubercles on the upper surface are smaller than those 
on ahetower- 

It is to bal^niad to groat numbers in the uppermost strata of the yel- 
low limestone, with/7ec^s near the middle station, and also just behind 
the third station bungalow near the telegraph. 

The 8. subrotunda is found in the meiocene strata near Bourdeaux* 

a* Upper surfcm* 

1. 

w. VewtMd mctm^ shemng ^ thickness of the skclL 

2. ClgpecMkr mrmns PI x fig. J, 2. The characters of the Egyp- 
rian fbcil neem ^qniie sufiBiciently identical with the Cutch clppeaster (PL 
apt. fig ®eotog* Trans. Vol. V.) to identify them specifically. In 

J^^pt^iapeoimen the anus is closer to the boarder, and l^e vertex 
isa Ppe occel#ic. 

to nummulitic limestone ; the E^tian 

is Ifjiitoyliinestono to the Cairo quarries. 

0^ PL ix. L m Anus very near the 
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boisder itud ilwiitirse* ^ &<»to the anii»idai ^ 

era continued to the mouth. H^ighit of the dieft not ab 

aa In Oft mrumt* 

I obtained only two imperfect speclm^i OfiWi^frbttl tbo 
They belong* to *a i^potoost 8tta%^f the yelb»ii lSii(ie«lb®«'* ^ 

4. Spatanffus acuminatus. ¥}» x» fig. 8, 4^ 

Col. Grant as from the ttummuliti|l«nf^|ppej^f Cutch. It h frequently 
crushed and injured. It is abundant in one strata of the yelh^W limestone 
at Cairo, with fragmenlt of eischam aOd spine# 0f 

5. Cidaris elurifira ? PL it. % 5. ’I'bese firggmeots at^ 80 
much like CMur^ru which belongs to the upper part of ihe mlmite 
comien of Neufehatel, that I hesitatingly refer both the spine (fig. 5.) and 
the tubercle (fig. $.)to it. It is found m the same bed at Cairo as 
tangus aeumimtm* 

4. CidarU MgypUmtts* Plate ix. fig. 4. These Spines must be- 
long to tubercles much the same as fig. 2. They ore very remarkable 
spines, being found six inches Jong ; but the rock in which they are, Is so 
loose that I could carry away nothing but fragments. 

5. Gymnoddwris Mgyptincuik Plate 4. fig. 8. I conclude this 

fragment belongs to this new genus separated from It might 

belong to pedinth but there are only two pores in pairs in the ambulacra. 
All but these two subdivisions have, I believe, large turbercles ott the test, 
which my specimen, is without. Locality, with the ipatmgm ummina- 
tus and cidaris. 

Crustacea. 

Carpilms^ Plate^ xi. Sectional and generic charmter^ Carapace 
arcuated. Plastron very narrow, epistoraa rectangular and dmchbroader 
than long. Third article of the jaw feet quadrilateral, without a notch 
externally, and not extending beyond the insertion of the fourth* Exter- 
nal antenna situated in a ^fissure at the Internal and lower comer of the 
ocular cavity. Internal antei&a inserted aV the internal angle of the eye 
to which it is contiguous. Anteiior nearly or quite equal. Fingers 
not spoon shape. Posterior feet without a crest abor% hut rathm* rflgular# 

Specj^c charm^s. Remits ci^mrapem well d^ed ;surfaeeana- 
millated and covered with minute granules,^ which are rfl over the testwo^ 
cepling the legs. Oue marnilla on each of the gastri# d|ions; t^ed dn each 
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of tte Wliary tegioilis; two on tho genitnl; three triangularly disposed on the 
dordal ; eighteen m ee»h of Ibib'hranehial regions. laterocular space about ^ 
of the longitudinal diameter of the test, divided by a canal which it separated 
from each o<5ular cavity by two tubercles. Two tubercles at the external 
angle of each eye. Anterior lateral border sharp and five lobed ; two lobes 
being opposite the biliary region, and three to the bronchial, the three he- 
patic lobes terminating each in three recairved spines ; the posterior biliary 
lobe in two spines and an abortion, the anterior in two spines. The ante- 
rior border is continued posteriorly in a fine of six tubercles of which the 
middle is Small, but the most posterior is very large, and divided into one 
large and two small processes. Hand broad but thin, with three obscure 
rows of tubercles on theposteapior side, moveable finger with (four or more) 
spines above. Arm crested posteriorly. Transverse longitudinal diame- 
ter; 16 : 9, not reckoning the breadth of the lobed border. Transverse dia- 
meter of the largest (a male individual) inches. Posterior border one 
inch. Interval between the external angles of the ocular orbit inch. 

The figures 1, 2, 3 have been drawn and above described from com- 
parison of 13 specimens. 

Fig. 8 a. the eye lying in the ocular orbit. 

b. the place of the external antenna^ 

c. the place of the internal antenna, 
the mouth. 

e. the Cf^nal in the middle between the two orbits. 

It is found In great abundance in the white limestone quarries near Cairo. 

PLAxn XII. Corals^ I do not venture to discuss the specific charac- 
ters of these corkls. 

Fig 1. A species of eseharUi vety abundant in the yellow limestone 
and characterizing a bed. It shows the dichotomy of the branches ; b is 
a magnified representation of the cells ; c is a section of the stem. 

Fig, 2. An astfim (very comimm also in the yellow limestone.) 

Fig. 3* a bbdy very common in the wh|ie limestone. They are some- 
times siipjibrted on long stems, and the cup*J-like body is composed of many 
growths Wlikh have a teuitency to fill it up. From the sides of a cup oth- 
er oops 10 grow out. Prom this it seems to be a c&raU but I could 
discovdr ib^lTace of cells. 

Pig. 4i A mleroscopi*^^ ofejOOl in the white limestone ; an elliptic body with 
oblong cells at the surface, pOneftrating a short distance into the solid mass. 
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Cimeijonn fn$etipihn$. 


lhi*»t06djmm the eighth 

eoiumi of Bitter^ $ Geoynpkjf^ 

s 

It was An<|w©tili*arTOii* wfe)?|j| l77hm^v^^ilQ^ l^pe the lemams 
of the Zor^astriq litargical Zend imd Pehla| of 

Surat had for s}x hundred years psserved nul df |ipph^ x (A«* Has* 
VoL IV, 1 P* p* 615 — 619.) iciase hepnb3|i^ed i|a 4to. 

und^ the title : Zend-A vesta^ Ouvraf e de Ze^^aetije iip- 

mediately republished, iq a German versiof, if|th iM^dltioiiieby P.I(de«t- 
ker* Since that timd tiieir content%were treated, in various waya^ bul 
the text remained unedited. The language continued unknown, except 
fiom the very^ imperfect Zend and Pehlvi vocahulariea appended, oAmi 
with errors, to the third volume ; and there was neither grammar nor lexi- 
con. Yet from the first there were those who conjectured that the Zend 
might belong to the family of the Sanskrit; hut Anquetirs versions were 
too faulty to be of use, as he had to foUow, in the interpretation of the 
text, bis Parsee instructors, the Moheds of Surat. Th^y were themselves 
but slenderly instructed, full of the opinions of their cast, and of inten- 
tional, systematically deceptive errors. ^ 

The Zend was indeed the original idbm of the Zotoastric books, but 
it was on insufficient grounds that Anquetil gave this name to the above- 
mentioned worL This Zend text was translated^ at a period unknown to 
us, into another language, the Pehlvi, entirely diverse from the Zen4 en- 
riched in a considerable d^ree from the Semitic idioms, which are far 
remote from the Zend. At the time when the legal apd liturgical books 
were communicated to thai Iran, which was dovofced to the laws of Zoroas- 
ter, the Zend was by no means the only language generally known : and 
the modern Parsees attribute as great authority to the Pehlvi version as 
to the original. It is in fact easy to prove, says Burpouf, that the Pehlvi 
has continued for several htmdred years, and oven ttQ our own day, as a 
learned language ; it has thus far been imposdWe to show a longer preva- 
lence of tSe Zend* Whence the above-mentioned opinion ?of many, that 
the Zend existed, not as a popular dhdeet, but only as a religious language 
in the Zendavesta, or as a learned language ; which is however contradli^ 
ed by the exiatsmce of indlgefuma ZepA eppedativea, oven to tbf preeont 
time, in the spphfO tongue of certain districts* 
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Hishlvi vwiiowi m BttrQOuf 8si.yii, pay iiave had its origin in a 
whoi tiwf ipijosts »<iB nndoptood the Zeodi but when they had to 
fotper for tibe people, by whom the too brief Zend was no 
longer |ntel^ibl6. This version was therefore accompanied with a gloss, 
whph was far pore diffuse than the teat : so that the Pehlvi is not suffix 
oieat ^f itself to givrtbe obscure, concise, original Zend. In the Pehlvi 
, version, wjbh* a^as at the same time a commentary, the knowledge of the 
Zend, as no longer necessary, died away, even among the priesthood. 
And further, the interpretation of the Zend hooks hooa*no exclusively the 
province of the Pehlvi. 

This Pehlvi flourished till the time of the Sassan^de dynasty ; it even 
survived the dfstrdctiou of the Zoroastrie rites by the Hussulmaus * but 
not in the case of those followers of Zoroaster, who fled to Guzerafc. 
The poverty, the reverses, the flight of these* their three hundred years 
of Yexdejerd* the death of their last believing King, their beginning dis- 
persion, their Intestine, manifold divisions, all prevented this. After a 
hundred years of residence in Kohistan, and a flight to Ormuz, where 
they remained fifteen years, and to Din* where they remained nineteen 
years, and after their final emigration to Guzerat, they had, in the four- 
teenth century, lost the copy of the Vendidad which they once possessed. 
Ckie De4ur Ardeshir, a learned Psu*8ee from Sistan, came to Guzerat, 
and gave the priests a copy of the Vendidad in Zend, with the Pehlvi 
translation* From ibis two copies were made, and hence all the Yen4idads 
in Zend and Pehlvi, which are extant in India. 

But even the Pehlvi version underwent manifold alterations, by a Des- 
tur, or learned Parsee, of Kerman, and by his disciples. The language 
itself was gradually going into disuse among the Parsee priests, and had, 
just before Anquetirs time, been restored in a new form by this Destur, 
at Guzerat f 

Such being the oWivion of the language, there could scarcely have been 
a hope of redeeming the original text from the corruptions of later bands, 
if there had not been discovered two other helps, as Bumouf tells us, by 
means w||W5h a new critical investigation became possible. First, the 
analjrfiS^#* the original text by the aid of the cognate Sanskrit, a language 
now iu its grammatical character, both in regard to cri- 

tidsm and lillHiltpie, Secondly* the tradition of the Parsees, derived from 
an older lourc^^n accounts of AnquetiPs instructors. These last 
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relate ttoi to all the pcsriie^ 0, Hm ZehAi mkk^ m» m10^ in 

tbeeolkctlon nf the TendMirfl* preyitt,) hat 

oMy tolhat pei^a ®f tkeutteiiteiiiB Ze^^TS0t^ tlmj 

isjLitm^ ef Pratyefs. Btiftiiep throw oiiiertfat)le4 The 
older source to whieh aJta^ fa miei fa two ooittet^f 

this liturgy, ih Zenditodfai $ (Sanskrit nrmm ^ 
brought to light (met AinineSrs r©ittaiii% in w yery.|fli|bfaw <»*^|fkiah.ali4 
a modem mpj* These made Ifareri^Bat falMiiam^dhfa^^ 
tigator possible, and he published them thititicn mr 

h Ya^nnh thus far to half their extent; and we owe to this ntaiy 
contriburicms afa^e to the geogra|^y cH l/^kp ' 

From the produots of these souroes however, wemmit eafefnUy dieting 
guish the results of the cuneiform inseriprions; whhA^ in like matmeri are 
now only beghmlng to be unfolded, inasmueh as the method of decipher«> 
ing is not yet ftilly estabtisbed in all its parts ; as the language fa which 
they were written, to say least, fa not yet fatimatoly known, and as 
most of the copied texts are not yet accessible togeneral investigation, and 
many, unknown originiil fascripitons, maybe lyings in the darkness Gf ob* 
livion, in the furthest and most unim^ented distkfats of Iran, esp^iaiy 
in eastern Persia. 

Among the sure results earHerdecij^amfag, BuiWoUf reckcliod, in hfa 
learned memoirs on the cuneiform inscriptions of HsMdam the, names 
Darius and Xerxes, foundln inscriptitms by Grotefend, as fa snAcim^y 
known from Heeren’s celebiiled ideas on the Polities hOd CcunUieroe of 
the Nations^ The name A&k^em^ Was read by Bu Martin, and more 
exactly by Rask. The word MCsi^k, king, was deriphered, and oorrectly 
furnished with the proper vowels, by Gfoiefend and St. Martfa ; yet famrii 
was still wanting. Of five quite huge ouOeiform fascyprions in Hlebhlm's 
copies only two of the shortest had as yet been attempll4, and without 
success. Yet the nkme Was teai by Grotefead,^ and more 

correctly FycAtogan to St** MaiUm The Word Xing^^q^pOar# fa Ifamo 
diSerent gramfaatical forfas ; but grmnspailfaal cbimtiwmItWb 

nor the. language itself Wal thereby made wppfafaiit.' iponlM^i- 

ed the lat%«%© $6 Emid; St* ESfa#* 

Rask todk the Ze^d to b© the Melfaieiila^ 

two letteiW of the cuneifbrm to of AeA^mme^^miA 

more correctly pf JSiWiefeUd>fa4h^^ 

4 
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; he md Bp ^ t^jrmi^ftUon of the genitive plurel from rex, 
^Bmamf (ym, in hsdbj/ohdndntj i. e. regum^ instead of Grotefend’e dtscAdQ^ 
Martin’s abad or amad) ; and Bopp concurred, declaring the 
langtm^^ti^ pj^jMjfiUn^inscripIbns to be the Zend. (Jahrb. f. Wiss, 
Er* Dec- 1S31, p. 819). Burnouf has shown how far the special inter- 
jjfietation of tW euneifonh, inscriptions then known was advanced, when 
as manj as forty-Iwo eopbi cun^orm inscriptions appeared in the pa- 
pers which the lamented Dk Schuls collected with untiring zeal, in his 
journey in Kujdi^taiH^nh the of Van. These he collected in dif- 
ferent places, espedally in ancibi^ ft|edia. These, with such as were be- 
fore known, have a|lordOd the ot^ects of the latest grammatical investiga* 
tioa, from which some morselB have fallen to the share of geography, as 
will appear in the sequel. ' 

Cuneiform inscriptions were left hy Xerxes, on the rocks of Elwend, 
( Alvanda,) at Hamadan, on the ancient Orontes, and on the lake Van ; 
likewise an^st Persepolis. All these have certain parts com- 

mon, and others In which they fiffer ; as further appears from fragments 
in Ouseley’s collections, so that the same inscriptions are engraved at Ec- 
batana, (Hamadan), and at Persepolis. Little attention has thus far been 
paid to f^e imperfect ones, and only the two completest inscriptions, or 
rather tlj^^OuWe inscription at the foot of Mount Elwend, ( Alvanda), with 
the names qf Dapus and Xerxes, have been, especially with Burnouf, the 
chief nhjeotf of invostififi^tion ; together with two shorter ones, one from a 
pillar at IH^uighnh, near Persepolis, furnished by Morier, Ouseley, and Ker 
Porter, l^ea^ng thn name of Cyras ; the other, the so-called inscription of 
Tarku at the ea^t^n foot of Caucasus, on the western bank of the Cas- 
pian sea, which was made known hy Witsen a hundred years ago, and 
hears the name of Arsaces. The double inscription, at the foot of Mount 
^Iwend^ (Alvinda,) is on a large block of red granite, in three rows of 
euneiform characters, cut in two sunken portions ; and the other, that of 
XerxeSjij^ the tei>« Of the three parallel rows of the Darins-mscription, 
the first consists pf twenty lines ; the second and third uniform rows, which 
are j» character, probably what is called the Median and Assyrian, 

yet k&own, have perhaps the same contents w ith the first, 
hot lM|:nages, more nearly allied to the Semitic, acre it will 

be interef)^ po «4*jpin the deciphering which has been^ accomplished of 
l|ie twenty writing, as a sample of the language, adding 
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DARIUS WSCiHPTI03?ir. 


} . BA kurmdL 

2. ah omdn bui6in 

3. ah lim 

4. dd4 ah mryihiu 

5 . ada ahchobdtdm 

6. add iBrt6hl.h4 

7. fth ddrhiiim khchahyobm 

8. aquunchaoim 

9. dlunam khchahyhm 

10. a6iiii pllim 

11. frmdtarmdom 

12 dachiuch khchahyohm 

13. izrk khchahy6hW 

14. khchahy^m dpftid 

15. kbchahydhzaMhundm 
16 pi ozna ndm khcbdhy 

17. khchahy^ 4ftli4b4^ buldbd 
IS. izrkdha rurdh 
19. dpoh gocbtdqpahd 
20 pup akbdmn^bhb. 


t ’fttt-e dlvMOrmuzd 
le hoaii excftlletit 


a «t^ft0Ar4 Oft 
Sides Mfea Rol 
ee 4 ^ biftvea^ 

Chef ceci est 
Darius roi 
divin, Rd 
dftft Rftis> 

Rfti del provipces 
qui produiseni lea brai^es^ Roi 
du mo4ddft exoeltent 
diftip, ; rftdoutaiA® 
proteoteur de Gocbta^pa 
its Atbdmd&ide. 



The meaning k ; ‘‘Ormuzd, the divine being, gave the excellent Homai 
(a sacred plant), be gave the fadaven, be created man, he gafe him his 
nourisbmbnt ; the begat King Darius, the kihg of he^oea, the head ^f heroes. 
Here is (probably in reference to the sculptures hear the inscription) Da- 
rius, divine King, king of kings ; King ftf the provinces which produce 
heroes ; King of the Behescht (i. e* the glorious and divine world, para- 
dise) ; fearful protector ; Son Gustasp of the Achsemenides/* 

The second inscription is almost identical with this first one, except 
that the name of Darius is exchanged for that of Ijferxes. Both stand 
in such an elevation and such cirdumstances, that they evidehtl^ belong to 
sculptures to which their contents have reference. 

The third oV cuneiform inscription on the M Murghbb, north 

of Persepolis, was brought to light by Moriir lU his fi^st journey, and 
then made public by Ouseley, and more perfectly by Ker Porter, 
the beautiful bas-relief above which it stands. St Martin, by his nidi^o| 
of deciphering, read on it the name Bouschcmsch, which he 4tlk for 
Oxus (Ochus); Grotefend the name Kusruei<^ which he took for dyrii! 
Burnouf reads the thxt of the whole lUscripl^on, Adm ftthah 
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**^This (U} Cftmi fciog (of the) Achaemenides/' In 
^ Kyru«, the OreA ( Kopo^, 

IlaXafoc* HXfow 7ap ixet 

^ ymp mktetw damv ot Hipmu top rlXtop ; ) 

from ' This hhor is contracted from Kava Huprava, in Zend, iden- 
Idoai vith Ke or Kai, which Zand-forms have as their common 

IHJOt Kava, kavi, which, in the Sanskrit, according to Wilson, means the 
aixn. Hence, in the €|^skrit versi^ of the Neriosengh, Kavi, the desig- 
nation of the r^yaJL^frmilyt is identical wi^ the Sun-race of the Kaia- 
nian dynasty ; the tirie Ke being prefixed, as in Ka K.hosr% Ke Custap, 
etc. The title updar which this sun of men is worshipped, is in Zend 
hu^r^^l^ same as kbmr; hut the title of the royal race descended from this 
divimty, is in Zend he of kavi. Thus the race of the sun shows itself 
not only am^ng the Brahmansb hut the Iranians, who like the former call 
themselves Arians. 

The beautiful figure sculptured in marble is therefore Cyrus, in honour 
of whom was likewise erected the sumptuous building in the valley of 
Murghfid), of which the mins lie scatteredwhout. The ancient sepulchral 
monument in the same vicinity, ( Madr4-i^l^uleimaa, Morier and Ker 
.Portpr, p. 498), was henpe pointed out by the sagacious Grotefend, as 
thp tmnh of Cyrus. In the image of Cyrus, on this column, beneath the 
inscription, which is entirely diierent from those of Darius end Xerxes 
at PersepoUe, Burpoiif finds the confirmaldou of the inscription itseif : for 
it mpresents the apotheosis of Cyrus. 

The namee pf Haiius Hyetasp^ and Xerxes also receive their etymo- 
logical explanation in the cuneiforp inscriptions and ^he Zend. Dar- 
^.hinch, f e. coercitor, according to Bnmonf, from the Sanskrit verb dhri, 
,Zep4<iere> c^nere. Hence H^<hins renders the word Aqpeio^ by 
Lasse^i mom exacldy de^hert Darhawus, hence the Hebrew 
confimnpg the derivati«m from the Zend-root dere, as found by 
B«|nouf j or orderer*’' lessen reads in this inscription 

from apva> m Zendv horse, « he who gets horses,'* 
G<mm^ on tko p. ov*, who compares this 

with the Pfwwh4cnyer^ and takes it for a more 
which Aimanaws Mancelliuns mm to give in his 
jd e^ eqwitum.*' Ven Hammer, howew^r* deduces 

this wt|pd,frcm thOji&erswn Issfehbed, froip |asfeb, Per^. a knight, which 
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becomes Sipahi, emlidmang^iA«|^|e4a£«^8,'iSea2»o^ Xjsrxeif^itf'ilsbv 
irai of the eimei£#m «tidi^i4iv th#A«%tW proiwiicih^epr I^khru, an|| 
by transpoBitioi[( |$.)li^a)sacroii^ 'Ahmsefjds iqlf 4^i B^e^ frotn the 
Zead-root kstib» iMru^ {bmm k stthtia, ha^fmd> the tslyli.<CMte in 
Sanskrit ;) and* ^ Me<M !bp!f of the mnifi, %M ^vS Ores, by 
contraction aiv,i. b.tp|»«^fOoAjih8hoe, ‘Hit# gbipd or '^j?ood 

king." 

On the scuiptiweB of PersepoMa, £Hiriua*Qthf ttirrahllded 

with the splendour of supreme power f %9f their 

whole court, and eren tWr people; so lh»t ^ tihe isiage|y, ha in- 
scriptions, they appesar ss « kings ofjdngs, aS kings of the prorincei^ ipld 
leaders of heroes." In the mins of Mui^ab, the image of the mdrtid 
king upon the column of marble, in addition to the royal mien, accompanied 
by that of a celestial being with outspread wings, ‘ heldiag place among the 
Izeds, the guardian spirits of the Ormuzd-heaven, (JatM, Pars. Tazata, 
Zend ;) among whom the superstition of Iran cOOfd {^oe the fbunder of the 
Persian monarchy, as that of the Qnirites did that Qdirinus. On the Per- 
sepolitan monuments appear also the kings Datitss a»d Xibrxes, the only 
ones as yet certainly discovered, in forms of human majesty, with their 
historic accompaniments ; elsewhere, however, as in ^e caseipf Cyms at 
Mnrghab, only with symbcds, whk® have a religious significtmc^, and ap- 
pear to be of different prigin &otn tiie genuine Persism. 

The Taricu iascriptimt is here worthy of notice on account of its geo- 
graphical site at the northern foot of the Caucasus, and because it is in 
a cuneiform diaracter which demi not contain the sits^Wystcm of ^e 
double inscription at Elwend, but consists of a mixtwte df eharscters, 
which seem to be compounded ^thfee difleientsm^ br^fStdiQs i^eu- 
neiform writing, as these occur in the double in8«f|2®^ 
monuments ; an obseiwatien which did> not escape tile ssgairity i^Chrote- 
feud, who hence dmived a ^hl4^ an eai^ period as to the smrrect- 
ness of the copy. ')r|?is has now hesrsiver hiteB rOindded by e second 
■copy of the same, among the papiriid^ Dr,' #tiha|Nn ll» langnsge, there- 
fore, DO more than the chsaractetlrie the al|^piS{nl^,‘' PVom the locsiity 
on the north-we^idto side of^)£|<piAB «$, Bf. h^tija had eondikded 
that riiey must eoiseera sat AraMmiBin king of ^ Arsaddes, who puliiled 
hU oonfUests of the Sjteizars into Iheir own territory, and m 
lize his victories, caused itncriplitm to he graven in the riilk. If^is 
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% the inv^fi%atioii of Burnoaf, who finds in It 
jAJt*dik/%hichie thi&s not very remote from Acbek» Archak, 
or A^ppy* i* Arsaitide ). It is here that we find the most 
oMierllliWit of 

flin# fSsr has thiS dlkJphtaAg of tlife cuneiform inscriptions been carri- 
ed by ; bnt be Has also beefi Employed about the first of JSHe- 

^hur’s eo|des 9 a very iin|^Snt geogniphtcal document, inasiOuch as it 
eOiktnerates the p6o|^ tribotary to Daring t)f this, however, be touch- 
os ^ly in pasring, on sdmO df'fhe naiOet, so far as to criticise and 
inake them public. He gives the nardes, Mad, Babolouch, Arbah, i. e. 
Modes, Bat^loiites, Aral^;1hb Ayura, AroOi; the Ktpdhuk, Cappadoci- 
ans? ArbO, Aftdn; 2rfc, AiAi, '^Mkhtroch, Cftghd, i. e. Zarangians, 
HaVoyn, BaOtm^ Soghd, dtc. He has not overlooked the great import- 
anee of this tnscriplion, wMoh no one biefore him seethed to perceive. He 
regards it as collateral with the wOlbknown catalogue of the twenty satra- 
pies in Herodotus (HI. 90-9S), It belongs, he thinks, to the most 
llourisMng period of the dominbn of Xerxes, who here appears with the 
same title as hiS father Dariui son of Hysibipea, to whose honour he 
erected a monument like Ms own. Here vte Mold Mm surrounded by 
tbose heroes, the Pehlvan, who are of ancient fbmein A^a, and whose 
images accompany his own on the monuments of PersepoUs, just as a 
hundred years belsre, Cyrus Was aecompahled by his body guard. 

In regard to the ancient langin^ And writing of Iran, the following 
are the tWsults Of these researdbs : 

The cuneiform WrHiUg, in relation to the language in which it is exe- 
cuted, shows that tbO soutufe are not all expressed by the characters. 
Thus ftOrmsda, in the first Hue of the inscription above, is fully written 
in Zend Ajmra maSdst, i. e. iftvMhMjg; whence by contraction Ormuzd. 
In this fiiOiitiat name the deciphering is easy, but great doubt attends the 
intirpi^lll^M hS oAbr places. SO for example, in the Hamadan inscrip- 
tion, Wlilnilto ikhOt as the lisme of a people, Bumouf arrived, 

at the oH^pecturil of the 3porades, while Lassen shows that it denotes the 
Sapiri, name Ifiie d has fallen oUt in the Greek translation. 

The reads Uiarzioh and Ytghudh, naturally sug- 
gest to Jim Ytiu^ri, on the confines pf the Seres ; 

but Lasse%,i^^4 4^^ of thedeclbn, recognizes the names 

of the duarazmislt (C^arasmii), and Zatagadns (Sattagydes). Here, 
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tbereffore^ a wide field lies opee f0|r^rlticid|% This eiireai0staa6e^#| 
a greal discrepance betwi^n tli| tbe sytlem 

There is no donbt tba^ % Ipdo-Bustp §mMfy 

in which a full and Cbnsistent k a dei^tnd <s^lhe 

language, and indispensable in M^rijiiKp*. - T|iij| ae0ordl%lN> 

Bumouf, results from the conflict^ tw^j}iff0ij|njt|$yj||tte|ns, JaJ^tk, 
to which belong the Indo-Persij0 h^gu^ip, and the 

Semitic, which reveals itself in the cuneiform frrlt^ng, Inafopich ^ the 
character does not fully express the pponun^^ion. Tim sjstew|ff the 
first of the three rows of cuneiform,dia^a4^|i ^ th© 4onU^ insci%!« 
tion at Elwend, which at the same ti|ne iipapK and mmp^ 

pears in mo^t of the inscriptions at Persepolia^ is net, in Bmmopf 9 ©stima* 
tion, of Iranian* but of Semitic origin, a Babyloniaa writiog, first bor* 
rowed from foreigners by the Ferriana. Befeire Cyms the Persians pos- 
sessed no writing ifi which they conj# record this nam% till then unknown 
in the history of the worlds, ^ Hietory ha! Hot related from what people 
the Persians derived cnnei&ixis Grotefaad supposes fimm the 

Medes, their former maaters, H^odot^^s says, IV. 67, that Dariua used 
Assyrian * characters, when he fia|flmd the columns commemorative of 
his Scythian ex;pedition, and placed on the bridge of the Thrachm Bos- 
phorus, with the names of all the nalioDS a^ho accompanied hiin, but As- 
syrian on the others. This then* ©a B*^r»ouf supposes, was probably the 
cuneiform character, which perhaps by Median intervention had at this 
early date found entrance from Nineveh and Babylon, where that sort of 
writing, though in copiplicated formf, is found upon the ruined bricks and 
on other monuments. The correspondence discovered by Lassen, on the 
other hand* between the cuneiform system and that of the Sanskrit De- 
vanagarif of which more will be smd below, renders this hypothesis of 
Bumouf very doubtful. 

The researches of Bumouf reveal to us the closest resemblance ev^ 
in the slightest inflections, between the Zend and the unknown hmgusge 
of the cuneiform doable inscription of Darius and i!|%xes. Thus it is 
not th© Zend of the Zoroastric books, thoigh belonging to die same fa- 
mjly. It inuch)i|aoi« yeally resembles the ic^ ef the Bta|lmsit% ifb 

* So ssys Ritter’s text, bat llhhniottis bsl Si ‘ije 

/tif T)p>’ Awiffta, Is It which etror ia the%|||»e 

sentHkoe, end dean thh sense.— Tn. 
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San^ti bfts & chaneter of its owot and must therefore be an 

iiidependfflffm^l^ ia aaiap, ithen^ not *txf mimevoos instaur 
t$li]^)|ieinOd«%a Persian. It must then have b«en oft. 4)ctualiy8p<»- 
hot nhitiMn ttat which was. tgmieraUy imdentood in the 

^ttnirjri ^ Fer^epcditan inscription^ >««« laat into the nalla of stone; 
aih4iiliWf«|sai% oilM, 3 r<^.dia^eally shSsreatio^iiiag iangwages then 
theiPewian nonarohy. 

JU«sm» whose vslseiirehea %i tfata .SubdtantiaUy t^iiee with those eS 
Boamonl^ him m iMa neeount citUod^ ^ Medo*Peraiaia hmguag^ in 
oontradistlBetion ferai the Si^lMh»pjE|ihtsia9> hy whis^ name he designates 
the Zfflid of the Zommitk baohm That at the thne preceding the 
Maoedaidad mioniMi, and of ooums dam^ the dynasty of the Ahhceme- 
nides^nndh dtBle<dical differsBoe together with smh a res^hknoe actu* 
ally auhsktedrin the langst^s of the Mede% Peraians* Ariana, Bactrians, 
and SegduBO, we may be assured by the historiosl teidaiDony of Strabo, 
(xv. 2, § 6»p«2S4, edj Gas.) that th^e people had almost the same lan- 
guage; elni ydp iricc wd lnQyXmrai wopd fuitpitV’ And this is jsonfir- 
med by a second teOtkoony preserved by him &om the work of Neardhus, 
in which the latter says of the msrmers andiaaguage «f the Garamaniana, 
that they are £<»* the most part Persiaa end Median; (Strah. xr. 2, § 

IbU 727, ed. Oas;) thus rendered e Neaitihus asferit CarmanItCMcioiiBmMs 
an semmeem menhaai ex parte Perssnnn eimeac Mednram aemtthn 
The cmitee^iianeoi^ ernmence of three rows of difierent cuneiform 
wri^g hath* double inscriptiioa at l^wead; might induce the conjec- 
tme <th^ they heim^oitn three ihiareint hmguagmi, of wMdt the first 
was merely ai sacerdotal kugui^, of rehgion and the laws, remaining 
to the pet^y'limthe ilgyptian hieroglyphics, or the Greek 
■aidiBebtowofihe^^iiristkn'Ghntohiwlnletheother two were transla- 
dsfis'^aitn nnmmua Baksts, Bnt it is cemdosiTe against this tliat 
even ,ldui .ifirnl<lm%iHge. of ihe omnifhrm iUsonpden by no means contains 

nnlyih dkleet widely diverging fromtiw 
SSendtogh’ 4^4a4a,inqmdM^1hat»t;Ae same.time>in the fifth cen- 
envy ImfietWttShmstT fibeiptoe was ^cnmnmnbii^m^ of districts 
lyin#l»lil|U|ISAkn^ of ophiuw, as frm Badria 

nnd A*llNi*»*d^e^ “■ k probable that«the speech «f the inbabi- 
tents c^iim |rbfkE Perda, in the time of should h«va home a 
eertsili ttdlMcm i|o that o^ the Bactrkn, Sogfdkn and Arkm countries ; 
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sifKJft mm i» 0 ur day tlieit im iMumm llieand^m f 

md the lndo«Ba<%^ii 

Th^ PersejfIriWii ^apMlir language, or 
seemB from i^uiiiefill, torf a# 

count, of fer gtmm inter^b ikm if the ikp aaCpr 

opinion, were mer^'ty in the Z/md of idler &roaiilda b|W)l%i4li^ IMA 111 
itaelf and in eompaiiami ititfa ^ inklied i^anskrH pdBab*^ 

ed, perfected, eompleie, or daaaical tongue t Be^p) deniMl^ 

noted & very rude langoage. For, Inibat eoe^, #e iidiould only faneiiiiO 
acquainted with a learned tongue, five Anndiod years older than our m, 
whereas we now possess in it, says Lassen, Ihe monnment of t natloiul 
language, wl^^ch was spoken daring the time of the Persian monardky. 
These inscriptions prove indeed the exkteneeof the Zend, and area mem- 
orial from which tiie religions ideas of the Zendaoesla break forth afresh; 
hut they are at the same time conclntive tOuoh^Sloaes of the indoexme ex- 
erted by the sacred language of the Brians on those of Persian Asia. 

This indnenee is apparent itrche^traordtoary ndmber of geographical 
names on the field of northern and eastern Ariana as fiir as the Jaxartes, 
all of which receive their elumdation from the Zend, and their confirmation 
from the andent classics ; widch trill, below, be made further apparent in 
like manner from many natimaid names still used by the peofds of wes- 
tern Iran as far as the Tigns. Hence the Zend can no longer be re- 
garded as a dead language of priests, but mUit headmil^ to the rank of 
popular langneges, and as one whidi was growing old even five hundred ^ 
years before Christ. 

As to the Zend, and its reiatkm to the ](ndo-Europea» trunk of kn^ 
guages, otherwise called by Bopp, the Indc^Germanto, some remarks 
may here be made which concern their geograpUeo^histotioal-positiom 
This great philologist regards the Zend, neitiieir with lUdc, m w 
guage altogether independent of the Sanskrit, nor yet tie a mere diitetof 
the latter, but as having a sort of ind^mideiic^ ilifie that of 
when compared wkh ^ Hreek, or the old Horthem compared 
the (Sotiik; whence this remarkabte ifod, that in many pomts^mk 
master of Sanskrit grammar expresses himself, it s^ieada into 
of which the theory is thus rendered more comptehenidlde ; for w)d|Q|l 
reason we have above called the two, skter-kUjguages* occording^ho 
the researches of Burnouf, who a&o recopises the remarkable ptiai^g]^ 

6 
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between ibe Zend and the Sanskrit, especially in the Vedas, these two 
moreover stand at the head of two systems of language of the same great 
divifii|in, which under different influences have been unfolding themselves 
during long periods,— namely, tliO Classic and the Germanic ; or more 
specially the Greek and Latin on one hand, and the Gothic and Gerhianic 
on the other. The Zend follows more closely the law of the Gothic and 
Germanic tongues, diverging more from the Greek and Latin, to which, 
on the contrary, the Sanskrit approaches. To illii-.trate the analogy of 
the Zend and the Sanskrit, we adduce some words; In Zend, the son is 
puthra^ Sun mitlira^ land ahoithra^ command ferm&n ; In Sanskrit, pvtra, 
mitra, %ehetra, pvamana,^ To show how the Sanskrit and Zend stand at 
the head of two systems of the same great division, a few woijjls will suffice. 
In Sanskrit, three is tri, in Latin tres^ in Greek rpeic? in Zend thri, in 
Gothic threis. In Sanskrit, brother is phratri, in Latin frater, in Greek 
in Zend bratar, in Gothic hrothar. 

Besides the numerous tribe of words, which belong equally to the Zend 
and the German, the analogy between the Zend and the Gothic is so 
marked, that by means of these the great German grammarian Grimm, in 
his table of Consonants, has elucidated a number of particulars in which 
the Gothic differs from the Greek and Latin. 


Cuneiform characters have been found as far west as Beynit, (Monu- 
ment de Berytus in Bulletino delf Institute di Corrispondenza Archueo- 
logica, No. 3, Roma, Marzo, 1833. P. 20-~ii7, by Bunsen, Felix La- 
jard, tmd Cailler,) and even on the Nile, according to Young. The most 
important ethnographical document, in this character, is that of Persepo- 
lis, copied by Niebuhr, containing all the tributary tribes. Accord- 
ing to Lassen’s lection, it runs thus ; 


ad®m d^lirh^wus^ k's^bzi^h waz^rk 

lljiftui Baiflufi rex magnus 

k*«ahziah k'sdhsSiAnfm 

rex 

k*s‘dbJKi^b d«nghunam tes‘ara ps'unam 

rex poplUomiw iiomm bonomm 

visHacp<^gft^ put 
Vistaspia ^ filiui 

Aebamenius geuero I 


darhawus' k's’fiziMi was‘naaur®m»z 
danga 

^ Darius rex voluntate Auiamazdia 

imd dftnghawa thd. 

popull ^ lilJ. 

ad^in ad^rs‘i«h add ana pdra^a kdra 

Pwui debellator. Heic hi Pera© 

tha aydm mana 

fsti (popali) adoraiinti^m igni, mUii 
bag i^m dbar. 
trieuia attuicrunt. 


The names of j(>eople which follow are in this order: “Choana, Media, 
Babylon, Arbela, .Assyria, 'Gndr4ha, .\rmcnta. Cappadocia, Capardia. 


(What follows is not translated, but abridged, or culled from ihe midst of geographical 
details. What is placed within inverted commas, is translated.] 
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Hunae; turn hi, fjscangae, porro hi, Brnnpie; pqrro regmim Bft- 
rates, Afagarti?^ Parthac, Zaraii^aef AvaWi Bactria, ^horaaipia, 

Zatagadus, Arachasia, India, Gadar, Cacact Mati*” 

The follt> wing particulars occur conceruing sotoo qf these; 

Jfad, that is Media, Madah (Geit 10, 2.) 

Arb^hf comp, Arphaxad, Gen. 10, 22. 

Hund Same : the Huns and Scythians. The residence of these is 
placed by Ritter south of Caucasus and the Colchians, wheie Iferodo- 
tus gives us his 19th satrapy, made up of M(J<T;(OGri Si, icai TijSiipjyn- 
xnoh Ka\ MaKpwffi ml MoorouvoiKpfoi, icot Mupot. The Tibareni and 
Moschi are the Tubal and Meshech of Gen. 10. Nof the Talmuds call 
both these, Huns, 


Art. III. — Seven Ancient ImcripHons in the Devanagri and 
Hala-Kanari characters, collected in, the vicinity of Kolapur, 
and translated into English. By Bal G. Shasteee, Esq. 

1. The accompanying seven inscriptions are from Kolapur. No. 1, 
was procured by my friend Keshavarao Narsing, the tutor to the 
Raja, and carefully compared by myself with the original in the temple 
of Mahalakshmi, commonly called Ambdbai, the mother. No. II, III, 
and IV, were copied by myself; and the remaining three (i. e. Canarese 
ones) were transcribed at my request by a person, pretty well conver- 
sant with the ancient dialect of that language. 

2. I annex a complete translation of No. I. It mentions the names 
of four kings of the well known Chalukya family ; Karnadeva, his son 
Vetugideva, Someshwara, and Somadeva. The capital of this branch 
of the Chalukyas is stated to be Someshwarin the Konkan, which, there 
is reason to suppose, was always the residence of the provincial chiefs. 
This document does not bear any date. The copy originally obtained wai 
dated the 60th year of Shalivahana ; but I found nothing to indicate 
this in the original, and the interpolation could be easily accounted £a% 
as the transcript came from one nf the priests, who are interested in as- 
signing to the temple as high a degree of antiquity as possible. 

The analogy of the character would not justify me in pronouncinf 
^his inscription older than the tenth or eleventh century of Shalivahana 
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4* Tha Inscriptli^ No. 1% Wii fdund m « piH»y of an old ©pen 
tcimplo ciilleijt this M ^iids^ of the ntoe ptanata, from its having the figureis 
of the san, moon, andotlmf hearoaly bodies npon it. It is the grant 
of a of gronnd, on the eastem side of a village calfed Kettadasari, 
made by the great King, Jftd/a Nurayarm Mdh&faju the 

younger brother of Abja, and the protector of the original symbols of 
Mahalakshmi, monasteries, and charity bouses at Kolapur, to Kana- 
kachandra, sumamed Saraswati KaHthabharana, (the neeklaee of Sara- 
swatiorthe goddess of kaming) the master of the charity house, liv- 
ing in the MandapO. The same document records the grant of a house 
to KesbaVa and Narasinfaa, and is dated, Friday IMh Magha Shudba, in 
the Shaflvahan year 1162 Oalled* Krodhana. 

5. No. Ill, is the grant of a village, oaHed Kuradi, made in Shaka 
year 1172, by order of ati officer of the abovementioned Yadava 
Narayana, called also Shri Kanlaradeva Vijaya, This officer, whose 
name is Kanaya, calls himself ^ the woridiipper of the sovereign's feet, 
entrusted with the collection of taxes in the districts of Kolapor and 
the whole of the King’s dominions.” The individual by whom the 
order il carried into execution is « Baswaunaya, the Governor or Chief 
of the town,” and its object is ^ to secure the prosperity of Gaulamari 
Keshavadeva, and his wife EdavL” 

6. The character in which the three preceding inscriptions are 
written, differs so little from that of other records of the 11th and 12th 
centuries of Shalivahana, tliat with the very limited time at my dispo- 
sal, I did not attempt making fac-similes of them* There are some doubt- 
ful letters in Nos. 11 and III ; which a second reading might have clear- 
ed up. 

7. The inscription No. IV, appears on a stone, m the town-wall near 
the Varum--Ur$ha gate, which is well known to have been originally 
found under the ground by the late Raja who repilred the gate. It re- 
cords another grant by R&ya Narayan called also Ravaladeva. It is 
a doonlnent of considerable length and smne historical importance ; and 
1 regret that, owing to the inconvenient situation of the stone and the la- 
mentable «M^oii of the elements upon the upp^ part of it, I did not 

« 'She year is niMked doubtful m my copy, the Krodhana year appears to bo 
1187 and not 1162 
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succeed in obfeaiflinlp % complete Impetfccf it it suppli^f^ 

after the usual inxam^ons lo J$ihalid»htni the A 

Krishna, and Rama, m the anceitera ^ N#i?%ai^a 4^4 Wtfa , what is 
perhaps more iatereatiBf, that the Ar#of tjmea ha4 the aeat of hia f&^r 
at Mirjaya (Meritch). fhe inicri|tioii dftt^ 14|h Magha, U194 
Shake year, called Angicas ; and fecoida^ lha jhlIoiriint'£f^t« madei fm 
the occasion of a ioUr ecUpte, ril« 

L Divya Sevya (rillage Ihetmorahig woiahif of % goddess 
and the distribution of victuals to dsoetica. 

2. The village of Guivil6, in the valley called Tulri KhoJa, granted 
by Suurada Ymi€mJ^a^ahuy to the good priest Ravaladevaof the Bho* 
radwaja Gotra, as well as to Dobe, the sou of Goviyidt and the Ame, with 
the exception of land yielding Nishkaaor pagodas, is for ever consigned 
to the charge of Vishwardpa Rashi Qur% skilled in the worship of Pa- 
shupati or SUvsu 

3. A grant by the ahovemen^oned Vishwardpa of two spots of 
ground, yielding four mftd three pagodas respectively, to Yasudeva Bbatta 
of Yatsa Gotra, the great grandson of Gadadbara Bbatta; and toKe* 
shavadeva, the son ef Damodura Trivedi, skilled in the three Yedas. 

The grant is composed by Yasudeva Bbatta, the grandson of the 
very learned Gadadhara Bbatta/’ 

3. This last inscription shows a somewhat curious circumstance, 
that eulogies of this kind sometimes aommemorate different grants by 
different individuals,* 

9. Kp. Y, is an i^scriptbn, in corrupt Sanskrit, on a slab of sfone in 
the Jaina Basti or temple, and its substance is as follows:-- 

Invocations to the laws of Jina and Arhata, In the race of Kslia- 
triyas, descended from Shilhar, was born Naga (?), who had four sons, 
viz. Gonkala, Guisaha, Kirtivaja, and ChandrMitya. From Goi^kala 
was born Marasinha who was the father of five suns. Glrvala, Qab- 
gadeva, Ballala Deva, Bhoja Deva, and Gandafaditya* A sop of this last-* 
mentioned prince named Yijayaditya is described du the pompous style 
usual in such documents; and among the other epithets applied to him 
are “ the Lmrd of TagarapurSi” ai|d “ cme who had obtained his derires, 

* 1 found another large stone with Sanskrit mscriptions upon it lying close 
on the ground hf this gate^ Half Of It hotvOfor halt heeu brokep and oonse* 
quently I could make nothing of it 
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through the favour of Shri Mahalakshmi,*' This Vikramaditya while 
residing in his tents at Valvad’'^ and governing his kingdom in the en- 
joyment of agreeable society, grants one-fourth of the village of Havi- 
naheralgee^ and twelve cubits of land for building a house to Magha- 
nandi and Mdnikjanandi Pandits. This grant is made solemnly by pour- 
ing a stream of water on the occasion of a lunar eclipse, which occur- 
red on the 15th of Magha in the Shalivahan year 1065, called Dun- 
dubbi, and the object thereof is the pei^ormance of light kinds of wor- 
ship to Parashwanath and the repairs of the temple consecrated, at 
Kshullakapur, by Vasudeva, (master of the class of Mdla Sangha and 
Pushkaraguchena, and the disciple of Mighanandi Sidhantadeva,) as 
well as thi distribution of food to the devotees of the place and the ser- 
vice of ascetics bearing staves and pots. The grant is made, under 
a written deed, after washing the feet of the two abovementioned priests. 
It should always be respected by the descendants of our royal race as 
well as other kings, kc, Vasudeva bearing in mind the advice of his 
preceptor Maghananda regards this as the element of virtue.’' 

10. While the preceding inscription was being copied, the tran* 
scriber w^as informed of the existence of a larger one buried under the 
same Basti. This (No. VL) was accordingly opened, and fpwd Ip 
in the old Kanarese dialect, mixed up with a large number of Saiirfcrit 
epithets. Its contents may be given in a few words ; 

Invocation to the laws of Buddha. The race of Chiihar (Sithar) was 
sprung from Jimutavahana, and the descen^StUts thereof were lords of 
Tagarapdra (Kolapiir). One of these ©hndaradltya resided in Valvad, 
Gandagopala was a worshipper of his feet. Gandardditya and Vimba- 
deva follow, and both are celebrated as great rulers and pious devotees 
of Buddha ; but what relation they bore to the last mentioned king is not 
very clear. For the pei’formance of eight kinds of worship to Parash* 
wauath in the Basti of Madgadi, near Kavadigolla, as well as for the re- 
pair of the said building ; and the giving of food to saints, king Nim- 
hadeva, in« the presence of an august assembly of ghetties, including 
Bilwana Shetti of Kolaptir, and Biraja Shetti of Miraja, (Meritch) Halia 
Shetti of Kavadigolla, and a great number of others, held on Monday 

* A Village SIX miles from Kolapur, tlie Patolship of which is still held by 
a 
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»( 

the 5th of Kartika Vadya, in^the l^haka year 1058) called Rakshasa^ 
makes the following grant, by sotemnly pOurihg a stream of water, 
to the learned and pious Kap* Narayto, the priest of the Basti 
and the worshipper of Traividykdova ; via. the right of receiving vari- 
ous taxes. Here follows a very long eboimefatidh Of taxes ; vizi on 
betelnut piece goods, vegetables, feaves, ghee, oil, shops, tents, &c. 
the proportion being a small part of the goods brought to the market ; 
for instance, 50 betelnuts in a load, 2| seers of off in a pW cbutaitiing 
that liquid ; and a Falam or one-tenth of a pagoda on every cart' of 
turmeric, garlic, chillies, pepper, The grant concludes with denun- 

ciation of the five great sins on the head of any dhe who may even talk 
of the abrogation thereof. 

No. VII, was found in another Basti near the Rankal6 gate. Though 
the fragment herewith submitted contains but a portion of the original, 
the names of Gandaraditya, Nimbadeva, VijayAditya and the priest Ma- 
ghanandi occur in it. The nature of the grant does not appear ; but it is 
said to have been bestowed^ with a view to procure happiness, prosperity, 
and the birth of a son.* 

12. All these inscriptions taken together, establish two points of 
some importance. First, That the influence of the Buddhhsts over the 
provinces round Kolapfir predominated in the eleventh century, and 
that it was altogether supplanted, or considerably diminished, in the suc- 
ceeding centuries of the Shalivahan era. Second, That the followers of 
Buddhism, at the period under consideration offered reverence and worship 
to the local deities of the Hindus. 

The present town of Kolapur is not older than the time of Ta- 
r4bai and Shivaji. The records now discovered prove, however, that it 
was a place of some political consequence, and that its sanctity was in 
great repute, among the Hindus and Buddhists, upwards of seven centuries 
ago. I shall now meqtion some circumstances, which render it pro- 
bable that it can lay a claim to a still higher degree of antiquity, 

* The niHCAiptiong No. IV anti VII beiua incomplete may not be deenied fit 
for being Idicl before the pnbhc m then* pieseiit foiiii 1 could not bow- 
expect pay mg .inothei visit to Kolapv^ foi the present, I huve thought 
proper to take some notice of them with a. hope that eiome of Who 

are now residing on the spot, may ho induced to favour U8 with more 
feci copies. 
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14« K<;iUpur}^ called m Samskrii Kamirapura, or Tagarapnra, bolds 
ap i^alted atataon among the holy places of the Hindus. It is reputed 
to be IhetreprmntativG of Benares in the Dekhan^ and a description of its 
saered epots, temples, and Tirthas or tanks, forms the subject of a large 
Mahatmya; which, like works of |hat kind, enumerates the different 
sages, who attained merit by practising austerities there in the former 
The occupation of the same place alternately by Buddhists 
Jains and Hindus, as the head quarters of their religion, is a well known 
circumstance; and the existence of the remains of antiquity in the 
neighbourhood of the town in question, need not excite our surprise. These 
remaina are to be foUnd in abundance, and require only to be searched 
and studied. 

15. The great temple of Mahalakshmi is a building evidently au- 
thor to the modern style of Hindu architecture. The Shikhara qr 
conical pinnacle, has been lately added to it by the Rajas, and it bus not 
got the usual Hindu symbol of Ganapati In front to the pi*esnit;#i^,, 1% 
belongs to the class of those dark, many pillared oblong so 

common in the south of India, and known in the Dekhatt by the Ji4>ella- 
tiou of Hemadepanti ; which, though probably not so old as the caves, 
must yet be regarded as the works of remote ages. A tradition is 
current that the image of Mahalakshmi was hidden in the house of a 
Brahman, during the religious [persecution of the Hindus, and the appear- 
ance on the temple of one or two figures of Jain saints, in their usual 
attitude of prayer, finally determines the question of its Buddhistic origin 

Evm^ shace the establishment of the Mahratha Government at Kolapur, 
temples and oth^ buildings have frequently beeen observed at different 
distakuces below the surface of the ground. Many of the present houses 
are believed to stand upon such remains ; and the people have been so 
much ^ meet with them in digging down for the foundation 

of hmm% that they now scarcely excite any surprise.— The last dis- 
covery of ^tli|t kind which was mentioned to me by a credible autho- 
rity, occuiffEid % few years ago during the construction of a Ghat, or flight 
of «t€p** m lihe bahte of the Panchaganga. The minds of the Hindus 
are evif’ lo look for the marvellous, and therefore instead of aa* 

* Tile worfi Kolapur itself probably meant the same thing as Tagarapura. 
It owes Ite origiuVither to the Sanskrit word Kulhar or to the CanatCae word 

Kolihu, both Which aigttify a lotus. 
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cribing these records of antiquity to tbelr proper origin, they suppose 
them to be the abodes of the Rishis mentioned in the Mahatoyft. This 
belief has led their imaginations to fancy the appearance of human fi- 
gures and lamps in the dark caves accidentally laid open to their view; 
and, as it is natural to suppose that such beings, who have been engross- 
ed in meditation for millions of years, would not like to be disturbed in 
their religious exercises, stories have been circulated of daring and offi- 
cious intruders upon the sanctity of their dwellbgs having faeeh turned 
blind, deaf, and dumb, the moment their curiosity was likely to be grat- 
ified. These tales are enough to deter the silly and the timid from 
attempting similar enterprises ; and the course usually adopted, on the 
discovery of subterranean buildings, is to cover them immediately, and 
to keep the circumstance as secret as possible. Such is the feeling of 
awe and dread with which the people are induced to behold these spots, 
that they have not the courage to visit and explore the contents of one 
or two caves about the town, which have been left open probably by the 
carelessness of those who first discovered them. 

Notwithstanding this, a great number of fragments of pillars, slabs, 
and other specimens of masonry have been picked up at different times ; 
and these, with inscriptions upon some of them, are to be found in differ- 
ent parts of the town. An interesting question then presents itself, 
at what time and by what causes was the ancient town of Kolapur, or 
some part of it, at all events, buried under the ground ? 

18 . The supposition of volcanic agency, earthquake, or any similar 
subterranean cause, is inconsistent with the alluvial nature of the sur- 
rounding soil, and no prominent elevations, rents, or any unnatural 
arrangements occur. The bed of the river Panch Gunga is obviously 
too low in comparison to the situation of the present town, and too strong- 
ly checked by high and steep banks, to admit the conjecture that this 
stream could have destroyed any portion of it unless the same was con-* 
siderably lower than what it appears to havo been from some of the old 
buildings still standing. The cause to which we may ascribe the re- 
volution in question, with some degree of coniBdence, is the reservoir 
Rankal^, which stands on a higher level than many parts of the town. 
This tank receives the whole of the water descending from a hill on its 
southwestern side> and being about a mile in breadth and nearly three 
miles in circuit, is known at times to have poured forth impetuous tor- 
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rents of water In the direction of the town, when its banks. were not 
ehfficiently protected, A flood of this kind is said to have extended to 
the wsestern frontier of the suburbs, about seventeen years ago. The 
majestic bason gave vent to its overflowing contents through a small 
channel, which, as was believed at the time, was dug by some mischievous 
diildreh playing on its banks ; and the mighty stream destroyed the in- 
nocent miscreants, and swept away a number of houses, in the Shidcarwar 
Penth, before its ravages were stopped by the Raja with his elephants, 
and by more durable embankments. I may mention also that the subterra- 
nean temples, inscriptions, and all the other records, are found in that 
part of the town^ which lies on the same side as the lake ; and nothing 
of the kind has been found in the eastern quarter, as far as I am aware. 

19. When the important phenomenon adverted to in the above para- 
graph took place, it is impossible to determine. Tradition is altogether 
silent on the subject, and there is no other circumstance from which we 
might hazard even a conjecture. But as all the inscriptions, now brought 
to light, are dated in the 11th and 12th centuries of the Shalivaban era ; 
and as most of these have been found under the ground, there is 
strong reason to conclude that the old town was in existence to the mid- 
dle of the Idth century of the Christian era, and that iu d^niction 
must have occurred at some subsequent epoch. 

No. I 

of un inscription on a stone in the temple of the goddess 

Mcdidkdishmi, 

1^ Salutation to Mahalakshmi the goddess of wealth. May you re- 
ceive protection from the remover of difficulties, (Ganapati); whosei heart 
(lit. belly) is a reservoir for the nectar-like disposition to shed blessings 
upon the world ; ami the bright lustre of whose teeth, white as the t7a«- 
fninmn MnMfiorwmy dispels the gloom of ignorance and illumines all 
quarters. 2. May the king, Somadeva, with his queen Manikyadevi, be 
preserVeAby that goddess, who is an enemy to the Daitya race, and 
who, pnder names and forms, suchaa Ganga, Brahmi, &o* averts 

the calimitles of the three worlds, and has manifested herself on the 
earth In lihe ebape of Mahalakshmi for the benefit of her votaries. 
3. May prosperity attend the dynasty of the Cbalukyas, of an untainted 
glory ; which is the repository of every variety of excellence as the 
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ocean is of gems ; and like the taminary of tke day, is the only source » 
of splendour, and whose faihe is spread far and wido. 4i How is it' 
possible to describe the character of the sovereigns descended from this 
house; who were possessed of immense treasures f and nho being men- 
tioned, other eminent princes are thrown into neglect, fi. We shall, 
nevertheless, extol some kings of this dynasty, who flourished at San^ 
gameshwar in the Konkan, and were all celehrated for thejr good qualities. 
6. In this family was born king Kama of an unspotted charaoter» 
who reclaimed the earth by his virtues; chastised those Kahatrijras 
that did not do him homage ; obscured the moon by the fair fame of his 
liberality; and propitiated the gods by performing various Yagnyas ac- 
companied with liberal distributions of alms. 7. He was the sovereign 
of a great kingdom, and having gained five great titles, lived at Vijaypat, 
the best of eastern cities. 8. He made the lotus of the Chalukya house 
bloom on the earth ; his banners had the peculiar signet of a golden boar. 

9. He was distinguished throughout (the regions bounded by) the 
seven oceans by the title of Nrisinh (lion amongst men), and was reputed 
to be a matchless hero, endowed with a noble and enterprising spirit. 

10. He might be called an adamantine asylum for refugees, and was 
much devoted to the service of the gods, the Brahmins, and his superiors. 

11. The earth was eminently fortunate in being blessed with this 
king, whose hand was always wet by a perpetual current of water in giv- 
ing alms ; who was honoured in the assemblies of the learned, and who 
harassed his enemies by his daring exploits. 12. Whose armies were for- 
midable in their march ; who was virtuous in his deeds and a store house 
of all blessings in the Kaliyuga. 18. And he was distinguished for his 
wealth, virtues, and fame. 14. His son Vetugideva was a repository of 
glory and was possessed of immense wealth. As the sun, by his strong 
light, is the pinnacle of brightness, so was he the very pinnacle of tiie 
requisite qualities of a king. 15. As long as he ruled over the world 
with the tenderness of a father, diffusing an unrivalM fame, his subjects 
were as happy as they were in the presence of tbemoon, 16. To him 
was bornthe best of kings, Somadeva, who rendered his dynasty tllustsrionfl 
as the moon does the end of the rainy season. 17. Having held the 
sceptre of his vast kingdom and rendered the earth prosperous, he rnpnired 
to heaven to adorn it by his virtues: but finding a vacuity on the earth, 
returned to it like the emblem of Shiva) which purifies great tip the 
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sprinkling of water poured over it. 18. His younger brother Somadeva, 
was known in the three worlds by his glory, and the dread which he in- 
spired into the mind of his enemies, through the favour of his spiritual 
preceptor Shrishina Shambhu. 19. Ho was like a lion to his elephant- 
like enemies, and Shamed Kama (god of love) by his handsome features; 
his deeds were virtuous ; his bounty pure ; his generosity unbounded . 
He possessed every admirable quality and was renowned for virtuous ac- 
tions. 20. To him bowed the Suras and Asuras, whose heads werecrown- 
ed with rubies. This king granted a village called Kubhar for the offer- 
ing of fine Modakas, (a particular kind of cake,) every day to Maha- 
lakshrbi at her mid-day worship, 21. The village has been given over to 
the goddess by king Somesbwara, following a fixed virtuous pri&ciple and 
aspiring to be ranked among the great and the pious. 23. Whoever 
will resume our former grant of land, house, &c. situated behind the 
Matha (monastery) of Kaladeva, shall be doomed to the infernal region 
called Raurava, and shall be guilty of destroying one hundred Lingas. 
32, Many kings as Sagar, &c. have enjoyed the sovereignty of this 
earth; to whomsoever the earth belongs, to him belongs the fruit there- 
of. 24. He who resumes a spot of land given either by himself or |y 
another, becomes a worm in filth, for sixty thousand years. 25. This 
short, but elegant and figurative eulogy, has been compiled by Consent of 
king Somadeva, acting under the directions of his preceptor Shrishana 
Shambhu. May it prove auspicious. Written by Vedyadhar Pandit. 
May there be prosperity for ever. ^ 


Mte by the Secretary. The Yadava family, mentioned in inscription No 2, is 
also noticed in a Hali-Kanari inscription, at Bijapur, of which an account will 
be found in Vol : 1 of our Journal, p : 572,~-The Silhara family also of No 5, 
and the city <rf Tagara, have been made known to us by various copper plate- 
grants of land : one of which, that was found at Tannah, was translated into 
English, and published in Vol : 1 of the Asiatic Researches ; and another 
making mention of Gokal Raja, Guwel Raja, Kirti Raja, aad Chandra Mitya, 
with other braiiohes of the same family, was made public in Vol: HI of the 
Transactims of the Literary Society of Bombay; p : 395.— The auth’or in the 
previous accottni of ancient inscriptions at Kolapur, wishes to identify this 
city with the ancient Tagt^ra ; which, at the time when Arrian’s Periplas was 
written, or in^the beginning of the second century of our era, was the great 
emporium ofthe Bekhan, to which all kinds of commercial goods were brought 
and conveyed thteugh the Bala^Ghat mountains to Barigaza, or Broach. J 
he true position of Tagara, or its identification with the modern Daulatabad 
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Art. IV. — An account of Sherm Wadj ^ in the Bed Sea^ with 
a notice of ancient inscriptions from Jabal Mukaitib in ike 
immediate neighbourhood. By Captain T, (^less tf the 
Indian Navy and Assistant surveyor to the survey of the 
Red Sea from 1829 to 1834. 

Sherm Wadj is a small inlet, forming an excellent anchorage, on the 
eastern side of the Red Sea, in Latitude 26*^ Ibt north, where wood, 
water, and sheep, may be procured from the Bedwins at a cheap rate. The 
water is larought on camels from the ravines and vallies amongst the 
bills, a few miles inland, and is excellent. On the beach^ close to the an- 
chorage, there are six or seven rudely built storehouses or shops, from 
which the boats’ crews frequenting the place, and pilgrims on their way to 
Mecca,” can obtain supplies of food and clothing ; and on the cliff form- 
ing the north point of the inlet, the ruins of a fort are visible, but it does 
not appear to have been of any great size or strength, and is evidently of 
Arab construction. 

From the plentiful supply of water, the country about Wadj is more 
fertile than any other part of the coast of the Red Sea above Jeddah, 
the vallies being full of small trees and bushes, and thinly covered with 
grass, one species of which, from its seeds being enclosed in long silky 
tufts, produces an appearance as if the ground were covered with fine 
down. Herbs and wild flowers are also observed springing up in pro- 
fusion every where, and many of the latter, when in full blossom, are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, filling the air with their fragrance and affording to 
the cattle a most luxuriant pasturage. 

has not been satisfactorily established, though Phultamba, on the southern 
bank of the Godaveri, and Paitan on the same river, clearly represent 

the Pluthma and Paitkuna of Arrian , — Tagara was ten days journey east- 
ward of Pluthanaf or about one hundred and ten miles, while Kolapur is 
than 180 miles from Phidtambaf being situated south-wards and considerably 
to the west of this ascertained position : the true situation of the ancient 2k- 
gara is therefore yet to be ascertained, — The Ctdlian of Arrian is however 
without doubt, the locality known by this name on the mainland opposite 
Salsette and Bombay; where the Greeks, in the time of the Peripltts, were 
prohibited from landing goods, and were confined in their commercial ifanaao- 
tions to the harbour of Broach. 
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About six miles inland from Wadj, there is a small fort, situated 
upon a plain at the foot of the hills, belonging to the Pasha of Egypt, and 
l^rriaoried by a few of his troops. It is of a square form, strongly built 
with towers at the angles and gateway, mounts several guns, and serves 
not only to overawe tlie tribes in the neighbourhood, but also, as it lies in 
the direct route from “ Syria” to Mecca,” as a place of refuge and suc- 
cour for the pilgrims performing the Hadj. In its immediate vicinity, one 
of the principal routes from Wadj, into the interior, enters the mountains, 
and passes through several wild romantic ravines bounded by irregular 
crags of granite formation. At the entrance of the pass, the cliffs 
rise perpendicularly to a considerable height, and on those which have 
smooth surfaces, the face of the rock is covered with inscriptions in an 
unknown character. They are rudely cut, placed very irregularly and 
all very short, there being none, as far as I could discover, of greater 
length than those I copied. Niebuhr, if I remember right, mentions 
having seen them when travelling in this part of Arabia, and supposes 
them to be merely a kind of rude hieroglyphics cut in the I’ock to com- 
memorate the arrival and departure of pilgrims, but in this opinion I do 
not agree with ,hira, as they appear to me of great antiquity and a dis- 
tinct character can evidently be traced throughout the whole, which bears 
some resemblance to the Ethiopic, From this I am inclined to think 
they are of Hamaiyaritic origin, for we know that even so late as the time 
of Mahomed’s appearance, two distinct dialects prevailed in this part of 
Arabia, the Hamaiyaritic and Koi’eish, and although no records have been 
transmitted to Us, to enable us to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion on 
this point, the fonner is believed to have borne a strong affinity to that 
language. 

Nine or ten miles beyond the entrance of the pass, the road, after 
winding through several rocky ravines and beds of torrents, descends 
sFightly and emerges upon a spot where the country for some distance is 
more open and the bills are much lower. Here the ruins of a large 
town are met with, occupying in clusters an extent of about a mile and 
a half in length, by three quarters of a mile in breadth, which the Arabs 
call Fej^rtbat, and assert was built by the Nasseranees or Christians. It 
is now so entirely in ruins, that heaps of stone alone remain to point out 
its site, and nothing whatever is visible from which an opinion might be 
formed as to its age or the people who built it, but some of the houses 
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have evidently been constructed entirely of marble, which is procurable ip 
large quantities from the surrounding hills* One of these, Hot more then 
300 yards distant, from its nuraeroiis extensile caverns and itigurcs, is 
itself a great curiosity, and is said by the Bedwimi, who are afraid to pass 
near it, to be the abode of all kinds of evil (lemons* If ips^eSriptiohs on 
the Jabai Mukattib,at the entrance of the pass, could be defjipbered, th^y 
would perhaps throw a ray of light on the history of this town and its 
inhabitants. 

All the Bedwins, with whom I have spoken op the,, subject, state, 
that throughout that part of Arabia, .extending along the borders of the 
Red Sea from Akabah to Jeddah, and from 30 to 40 miles inland, the 
ruins of old towns are very numerous, and some of them also mention 
the existence of inscriptions, similar to those noticed above, in various 
places, but their descriptions are so vague and confused, that with my 
imperfect knowledge of the language I have not been able to ascertain 
the precise localities where they are to be found. 

T. G. Carless, 

Aden ; August 13/A, 1845. Com, L N. 

The Journal, from which this extract is taken was written in 1831, 
during the survey of the Red Sea, some years before the inscriptions 
found at Hassan Ghorab and other places on the southern Coast of Arabia 
were discovered. Those I copied from the Jabal Mukattib, near Wadj, 
appear to be written in a diderent character, but some resemblance is 
still observable between them, a few of the letters and the signs or cha- 
racters marked A, being common to both, others again are merely the 
same as some of the Amharic letters now in use, and it will be seen that 
the inscriptions are written both horizontally and perpendicularly 5 a pe- 
culiarity not observable in those discovered on the southern Coast of 
Arabia. 

Note % the Stetetary , — ^The town mentioned in the fourth paragraph of Art ; 
iv, near which, in one of the mountains, are said to be extensive caverns and 
figures, seems to be the same as Wadi-aUKota, om the Caravan route Ikjom 
Damascus to Medina. One of the inscriptions in in the Hamaiyaric character 
of Southern Arabia, the others, mixed f^ith Hieroglyphics, in the Nabathean 
character of the Syriac, similar to the inscriptions which have been deciphered 
by Professor Beer. — A bad copy of the Inscriptiorts now sent by Gaptaih Car- 
less will be found in the Journal of the Geographical Society ol London^ Vol : 
VI p ; 64. 
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Art- y.: — Notes on the agriculture of the Cherotar district of 
fJuJarat. By Lieutenant Colonel Melvill, formerly of 
the Gujarat Revenue Survey. 

The Cherotar is that part of Gujarat situated between the Mahye and 
Sabarmati rivers, and may be said to be bounded by a line roughly drawn 
from Ahmadabad to the small town of Oomret. It is the richest and 
most highly cultivated part of the Province ; a character which it owes 
partly to the natural fertility of its soil, but in a much greater degree to 
the skill and industry of the Kunbies, who are its principal cultivators, 
and who claim this particular spot as that in which their ancestors first 
settled. All the agricultural skill of the country is concentrated here, 
and I have therefore thought that the following brief and imperfect notes 
may be of some use, as calculated to illustrate the system of agriculture 
which prevails in a province so celebrated for its fertility. 

Soil. 

Gujarat is well known to be an entire alluvial plain, an almost perfect 
level, and destitute of rock or stone, except in the neighbouf^odd of 
the hills which form its boundary. The soil has two marked; fiviSlbns, 
black and white, called by the natives kali and guraru. The /brmer pre- 
vails over all the southern, the latter over all the northern pa^ts of the 
province. The black soil is known very universally throughout India, 
as black cotton ground ; and is a rich loam, which, in the rains, becomes 
a mass of stiff ground, and in the dry season hardens and shrinks up, 
leaving deep holes and wide cracks. Its depth seldom exceeds six feet ; 
and it is consequently adapted to those plants only which strike their 
roots along the surface, rather than deep down into the ground. The 
white soil is a light sand, more or less mixed with clay to the depth of 
ten or twClSty feet, where a gravelly or sometimes a marly stratum appears, 
abounding iU springs of water. It is a general remark throughout Gu- 
jarat ttot every spot of ground which is relatively high, partakes of the 
white soil, and hw of the black ; and so much is this the case, that in 
some parts of the country, the white soil is termed by the natives ThuU 
lia, or rising ground. 

The soil of the Cherotar is almost entirely guraru / it is never equal, 
but sometimes approximates to the marwa land of the Jambusir Parga- 
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nah, on the southern side of the M&kye^ which Mr. Marshall has descnb- 
ed as a sandy loam of light brown, or tinge, and the superiority Of 

which he demonstrates, in his An intexmediat^deserlp^ 

tion of soil termed besur, neither whol§|ilpt nor Wholly cotn- 

rnon here, and used particularly for some kinds of crop. Khit tw^ohfeat 
soil of all is the bkaiaf or land gained by iditvioa the sides of hroad^ 
beds which form the channel of all tropwl^ rivers ; ofscourse th% |ciufd of 
land is of very confined extent. 

Enoiosures, 

In the rich tract of the Cherotar, the fiel^ are generally fenced with 
thick and luxuriant hedges, but, in most other parts of Gujarat, very 
little attention is paid to what an English farmer considers so important 
a part of his business. In the black soil indeed neither trees nor hedges 
thrive : and the cultivator is content to fence his field round with the 
thorny branches of the hawaly (mimosa,) during the time his crop is on 
the ground. At other periods, a narrow strip of un ploughed land, 
marks the division of fields ; and sometimes there are scattered pieces of 
the milk bush, or prickly pear, along it, which strengthen the dry thorns, 
and form a more impact hedge, when the season comes round for renew- 
ing it. The wh|||||pil, on the contrary, is well adapted to the growt&V 
of hedges, but cannot flourish properly on any but irrigated land, 
where they receive a constant supply of water during the hot season. 

The usual size of fields, in the Cherotar, varies from five to twenty 
acres. The hedges seldom exceed five feet in breadth ; and crops of 
diflerent kinds are frequently grown within the same enclosure. Hice 
lands, which require to be flooded, are enclosed with banks of earth 
about two or three feet high, and a foot broad* Th© sugar cane fields 
are guarded by thin walls of mud and straw, six or seven feet high, 
which completely encircle the field, leaving no aperture but a small hole 
just large enough to admit the body of a man ; and even this is placed at 
some height above the ground, and carefully blocked up with thorns. 
This wall is absolutely necessary as a defence against wild hogs, which 
are so voraciously fond of the cane that they wfll break through all ordi- 
nary obstacles in their way to it. 

Draining and Irrigation. 

The husbandmen of Gujarat have no knowledge whatever of infixing, 

7 
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atid from the costlmess of the operation, and the skill required in its exe- 
cution* it will probably be on^ of the last operations of scientific agricul* 
taro, with which they will make themselves acquainted. * I am not sure 
indeed^ 4bat it cotild be often applied with much advantage. The Che- 
rotar h i part of the countrj||. which suffers particularly from floods of 
Water during the periodical rains; but individuals can do little towards 
remedying this, as each man by draining his own, would flood his neigh- 
bour’s property ; and effectual outlets for the superfluous water require to 
be carried to so great a distance, that the work, if done at all, must be 
done with public, not with private capital. 

To store up the rain water which falls during the monsoon, and to dis- 
tribute it over the fields during the dry season, is a more important part 
of Indian agticnltural economy. Without the aid of artificial irrigation, 
a single crop only can be produced in the year ; but on a field which has 
the advantage of being watered, three crops may be raised in succession. 
Again the single crop is always one of a common kind, usually that which 
forms the staple produce of the country; and, from its ahundandej 
must always he cheap, as all the fewer and valuable species wf re- 
quire to be regularly watered for several months. If wC add to this the 
uncertainty of the rams, which may be too heavy ^ too scanty, or may 
fall in an improper degree at particular periods, if: is cerlainly not too much 
to rate the difference of value between what^itfe usually termed the dry 
and the wet lands* as four guineas per acre. The quantity of irrigated 
land in Gujarat bears but a very small proportion to that which is not ir- 
rigated. From accurate statements, to which I have had access, I think 
it may be fairly stated in the Cherotar at a tenth part of the whole 
quantity of land in cultivation. 

It is singular that throughout all this Province, there is no work of 
art of.any magnitude constructed for this important pifl^ose. The Ru- 
lers of the country apparently have never oared for the construction of 
aqueducts or reservoirs. Of common tanks there are abundance ; but the 
tank is not well suited, in level countries, for irrigation ; it is itself so 
deperideirt on the monsoon rain* and is always liable to fail, just at the 
time when it is most wanted. The stream of rivers again generally 
shrinks up to such a narrow compass in the dry weather, as gives little 
opportunity of applying the water extensively, without the aid of such 
expensive machinery as must be far beyond the means Uf Indian agricul- 
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turists. There is one little ri^er# lindeed) iiear Ahme4abad> ?ih«f 
Kharis of whioh much us© is iha<l^ ; it is very narrow, and tonfiped be^*' 
tween mud bails,* which for a long distance are so low, that a daih brij|gs 
the water even above the level of ti^ neighbouripg ground^. The^ daj^e 
are curious ; they are formed of earth onl^^ ai^ never go »traif|^t |ser||f, 
but wind with an unskiMul and often inefiectual coPttivaace. breal 
the force of the water, and thus prevent its pressing tpo eflj 

part. The mudiiiness of the water of this Uttl^ stream renders, it pecuT 
liarly valuable for irrigation. 

We may safely say that at least three fourths^ of the irrigated lands 
are supplied with water from common draw wells.—- Spring water is a- 
bundant in the Cherotar, and with the exception of a tract of country 
near the bank of the Mahye^ the level of which is higher than ordinary, it 
can be proqured, in abundance, at the degth of twenty or thirty feet 
from the surface* In digging wells, the first operation is to make a 
round excavation, about twenty feet deep, or until some appearnqe of wa- 
ter is perceived. A circle of wood, called a Chakavy made with great 
care, is then slipped to the bottom of the hole to serve as a foundation, 
and upon this the first layer of bricks is laid. As the building goes on 
above, the ground is. loQ^ped, and if it can be managed, dug up beneath, 
until the weight of th^ndi work causes, the whole mass to sink, which 
it will do to the depth perhaps of ten feet, the water being drawn off each 
day as it rises, until the sinking can be carried no further. The work is 
then carried up to the surface, covered with a coat of chunamy and the 
well is complete. But if the depth thus obtained, be not guflScient to en- 
sure a copious supply of water, a second circle of wocm}, called a tundi is 
fitted within the circumference of the first, and built upoB> and sunk in a 
similar manner- In this operation the difficulty of drawing off the wa- 
ter, with sufficient despatch, is very great ; and when, as is sometimes the 
case, it becomes necessary to insert even a third; cirrJe, the expense and 
labour is immense. In those parts of the well which, aff under water^ tte 
only cement used is a little clay, but the bricks must be fitted together with 
great nicety. In cimstructing the cAate, the use 
fastenings is avoided, and their place supplied by wooden pegs, to avc^d 
the coiTosion that w5onld otherwise take^ Wells in the Cherotar 

are always made either of brick or of clay hardened in the sun called 
kund. In th» neighbourhood^^o^ frontier of the Pfoyince 
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IMilit lir^ icet with, but they do not answer well, from the difficul- 
ty of isSnkihg them to a sufBcient depth ; for they cannot build them in the 
gi1|dnal manner of brick wells* Stone is better adaptedio the construc- 
that kind of well called bauU^ which has steps on one side, and is 
not intended to be used for irrigation ; it consequently does not require to 
be sunk to any great depth, as it is not liable to be much drawn upon. A 
good brick well, perfect in every respect, and twenty feet deep, will cost 
in construction about two hundred rupees ; if forty feet deep, five hundred 
rupees, and proportionally at intermediate depths. 

The water is drawn up from wells in a large leather bag, made of buf- 
falo’s hide attached to a rope, to which a pair of bullocks is yoked. The 
rope is passed over a wlioel fixed on cross sticks ; and to assist the pur- 
chase of the cattle, an inclined plane is formed down w’hich they walk, and 
thereby draw at a much more acute angle than they otherwise could. 
In a single well, several Kos may work at once according to its diameter ; 
four is a very common number. I have seen eight and heard of fourteen. 
In working deep wells, called Ramia^ two pairs of bullocks are usually 
employed to each Kos ; when the first pair arrives at the bottom of the 
inclined walk, the bag is loaded by a man stationed for the purpose, and 
its contents discharged. The rope is slipped, and when the bag has again 
reached the water is fastened to the pair of bulloclj^lgtthe top ajtQ4)4mg ready 
to receive it. It is curious to observe the men keeping count of the num- 
ber of Jlos drawn by passing little balls of clay from side to side of a niche 
in the bank. In working shallow wells, called Sundia only one pair of 
QXeii is used, and a peculiar contrivance enables a single man to do all that 
is necessary. The Kos has, at the bottom of it, a long open pipe or trunk 
to which a second rope is attached, passed over the lowermost edge of the 
well, and joined to the principal rope just below the bullock’s yoke. The 
length of this rope is so contrived, that when the bag is below the surface 
the afid of the trunk is drawn up and secured, but as soon as it comes on 
a level with the top, the end is drawn inwards, and the water immediately 
discharges itself into the receptacle prepared for it. The Ramin kos is 
calculated to contain about 40 gallons of water, and the Sundia about 
80 ; course of a single day ; and a 

single msiB calculated to be equal to the irrigation of 6 to 10 acres in a 
seasim. 

The water on being dl'awn up, is receiv dfirpt into a shallow ba^in 
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lined 'with chmam^ whence it flows inie a narrow sluice also cbwmed 
for a few feet ; but after this, the only channels used are 4 enrth 
a little off thf ground. The field is divided into little square about 
4 feet each way. The course of the water to dfferefit. parts, is naafiaijed 
by one of the cultivators whe diverts or directs its passage tf j^aHinular 
spots by opening or damming up the chanhels with a little wet mildt 
he carries m his hand for the purpose. 

Implements of Husbmplry, 

There is only one kind of plough, knoWn in the Cberotar, and that 
is the simple kind found all over India, The bar is usually a crooked 
piece of wood, and the small piece of iron used as the share, is the only 
metal about it. It is drawn by a single pair of bullocks, and scratches 
rather than ploughs the ground ; but it appears to answer every required 
purpose, in thili country, where all experience shews deep ploughing to be 
quite unneeess«U*y, if not absolutely injurious. In the very stiff black soil, 
the plough is not used at all, but in its stead, they have an instrument, 
called a Ramp, something like, I believe, a drag hoe ; it is a heavy bar of 
wood, about a yard long, to which is attached a blade of iron slightly 
curving inwards, in the shape of a Crescent. It is dtawn by four stout 
oxen, and cuts up and exposes all the surface of the ground, without pene- 
trating to any deptlf, a practice of which experience has taught the agri- 
culturists the utility, . 

iVll seed, with some trifling exceptions, is sown with the drill, here cal- 
led Turphun : it is ingeniously contrived to sow several kinds of grain 
at the same time. Weeding is performed partly by ha,ud, and partly with 
a rude harrow, having six or eight iron coulters or teeth ; there is also a 
Kumhri or rampri, a smaller kind of Ramp, used for the same purpose. 

The only other implement of husbandry worthy of notice, is a large 
rough board, which is drawn over the surface to break the clods and 
smooth it preparatory to sowing. This is called a Sumar; and fulflts 
very imperfectly, and with far more labour, the oi^ce of Rollers in Eng- 
land. 

The rude manufacture of these farming tools be judged ffom 
their value. The Plough costs about 2^ rupees ; the Ramp about 8 
rupees ; the Dn/?, 1 rupee, and the Rampri 1| rupees. The yoke 
and harness for the bullocks will cost perhaps an additional rupee^in each 
case. 
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Manures, 

Tlie <iODtiifion manure of the Ch^rotar is cattle dung: every cultiva- 
tor ol atiy odndition, has a stock of at least four or five cattle of one kind 
or another, the dung of which he 'preserves in some convenient spot, ge- 
nerally near his house. The compost accumulates, and i^ never disturb- 
ed until the season for using it comes round, when it is carried out to the 
fields in carts. No kind of care is taken of it, and much of its most va- 
luable properties is doubtless dissipated in the atmosphere. The practice 
of folding cattle upon fields is quite unknown ; they are driven out daily 
to graze, but the manure they leave behind, is not even collected, except- 
ing for fuel, but left to rot and waste on the grazing ground. Sheep are 
not kept in any numbers, and their dung on which English farmers set 
30 high a value, is consequently wanting. 

On the sandy soil, they frequently use as manure, rich black filouhji 
taken from ^anks or the beds of nullas ; this corrects the looeew^SS^ qt fjbf 
sand, and forms a mixed soil which is highly fertile ; but the triple atod 
expense of digging it out and carting it are very ^4 it is little used 
but for the very best and most valuable species p^‘^bf|uce. 

In the southern parts of the Province, the pji^clice prevails of plough- 
ing in the hemp plant when half grown; and it is found to answer as very 
good manure. The refuse stalk and Waves of the Indigo plant, after the 
extraction of the dye, are also very valuable for this purpose ; but of 
course merely known to the greater part of the people, by report, as the 
growth of Indigo is so very limited. 

la the wild woody countries, on the frontier of the Province, the 
j^keels are in the habit of selecting small spots in the jungle, on which 
collect all sfidts and Waves and set fire to them. The ashes are 
equal to any manure and sufficient to ensure a good crop for two succes- 
sive seasons. The Hindus, and particularly the Kunbies, have a curious 
prejudice i^ainst this ; they extend their reverence for animal, to vegeta- 
ble life, whi^ they say it is not lawful to destroy, unless absolutely re- 
quired for the food and support of man. They refuse therefore to adopt 
this prad^^ thoiiigb they are themselves aware of its utility, and it cer- 
tainly would be a valuable improvement in the agricultural economy of 
tho«e fnxts wfeojre hvv^h wood is plentiful. A Kunbi of Viramgaumen- 
deavouiied to ovepome the difficulty by procuring a Kuli to fire the fuel, 
which he had Collected and spread over his field. He reaped an excellent 
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crop, but the cpste expelled hiiii,iatad hewae obliged to go to great e% 
pense before he could get his cbar^oter restbred^ Th® atoe prejudice 
would prevent the introduction of what is cajled, in £ngland« j^aring and 
burning ; it would probably improve both the loam arid the sandy soils 
to a veyy great degree. 

Common manure is not often sold, as few cultivators have any to 
spare. Its nominal price is usually about a Rupee per cart load* 

Seasons. 

Ordinary land yields but one crop^in the course of the year ; an irrigate 
ed field will produce two and three crops in succession, but never more. 
The agricultural year commences with Jeth or June; the Dewali or feast 
of lights, which occurs generally in October, marks the termination of the 
Chumusia or four rainy months, and the commencement of the SieJu or 
cold. The Vnalu or hot season, is not so exactly defined, but may be 
called March, April, and May. Hie crops which ripen in October are 
called the Kkanf; those which ripen in February are tbe Moiii ; and in 
April or May, the Hari. 

Productions. 


The principal products of the Cherotar, are comprised in the following 
list. I have ventured to annex the proportionate extent to which the 
culture of each kind prevails, in decimal parts, supposing the whole ex- 
tent of land Under cultivation to be expressed by unity. I have drawn 
these proportions from the statements of the Revenue Survey ; and, as 
they result from an actual survey and measurement of several ParganakSf 
I think they may be deemed to approximate pretty nearly to the truth. 
The botanical names I have drawn from various publications ; but as I 
have myself no botanical knowledge, I cannot answer for their correctness ; 


Bajri, (Holms spicatusj 
Jo war, (Holms sorgimm.) 
Kodra, (Paspalum frumentace- 
um.) 

Baota, ( Pcmicumf rumen :) 

Rice, (Oryza satim.) 

Wheat, (TriHcum.) 

Barley, ( Hordeum distiohon^J 


Sugar cane, (Saccharum.) 

Indigo, (Indifff^ra tinetorm.J 
Poppy, lor opium, (Papmer.J 
Tobacco, (Nicotiana.) 
Kussoombhee, (Bastard mff^on.)^ 
Cotton, ( GrmsypmmJ 
Beweli, (Rieimts comwmfAi).^ 
{SmdMum oneniah,,) ' 
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<x«rden and other produce. 

^ Proportion* Decimals 

Bulri % ^owar, 0.63 

KlOdrat and poor grains, 0.15 

0.06 

Wheat, and Barley, 0.05 

Sugar cane, Indigo, and Poppy, ... O.OOl 

Tobacco, 0.002 

Miscellaneous produce, 0.107 


Total cultivated land, * 1.000 


Culture of Grains. ^ ^ 

Bajri and Jowar are the staple grains of the Province, and for th^jl, 
production of which it has always been distinguished. They constitute 
the food of the larger part of the agricultural population ; and ar^ in fact 
the corn of Gujarat. Jowar is the proper production of the black soil, but 
grows also on goraru\ bajri grows upon goraru only. To ensure a 
good crop, the land must be manured ; and if any after crop be grown, the 
manuring must be repeated annually ; otherwise once in three or four 
years is enough. The manure is ploughed in imraediatily after the first 
fall of rain ; the Sumar, a substitute for the roller, is then drawn over the 
surface, and lastly it is harrowed. The seed is sown in July, and after the 
lapse of a month, the ground is well weeded, and the crescent shaped knife, 
fjRawj^n,^ is drawn between the furrows to clear away any old stubble 
or weeds. When the crop is about a foot high, its growth is checked by 
drawing the over it, and passing the plough between the ridges, by 

which means a much healthier and more fruitful plant is produced The 
grain ripens and is cut early in October ; it is trodden out by bullocks, 
and the chaff separated by a very simple process, viz : a man standing on 
a high stool le|a the grain and chaff fall together in a breeze of wind, 
which carries off the chaff in its passage, while the heavier grain alone 
reache# ihe gronhd. 

With the bajri or jowar there is always sown a proportion of Kuthol 
or pulse, consisting of Mug, Muth, Chola, Umd, Wal (a species of phaaeo- 
lus and other Icgnminmis plants,) which come forward about a month 
after ihe ether has been cleared away. The practice of thus mixing crops 
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is very g'eneral, and apparently a mie. In fields^ which have not 
the advantage of irrigation, one or other kind is almost surf to succeed-* 
under the most unfavorable seasons ; the stalks and leaves of the p|ilse 
ford a succession of the finest green forage, which, where grass, as in the 
Oherotar, is so very scarce, is of great value to the Ryot. The JCarJ^ or 
stalk of both bajri and jo war, is well known as noiirishing food for 
tie. The natives, for feeding their bullocks, prefer that of the bajri ; but 
for horses, that of the jowar only is used by Europeans, TKc quantity 
of seed required to sow an acre of ground is 14 to 20 lbs, the form- 

ing three parts in eight. The produce cf the best kind of land is 1,700 
lbs per acre, Kuthol included ; on medium land the produce may be av.* 
eraged at 1000 to 1200 lbs. Jowar is sometimes grown solely for the 
sake of the Karbi, which is finest in the poor lands, where the produce 
in grain would not repay the tillage. 

Kodra, the various kinds of millet and other poor grains, are grown 
in the inferior lands, and form the food of the poorest classes. 

They are sown and ripen at the same time as bajri ; kodra by itself, is 
somewhat too strong a crop for the poor lands, and its value is too low to 
admit of its cumbering the richer soils ; to correct this, it is generally 
sown, in conjunction with Tuwar ( cytisus cajan) which is found to be 
an ameliorating crop. 

Baota is a singular grain grown in the besur soils, or those which are 
intermediate between the kali and goraru. It is sown first in seed 
beds, and afterwards transplanted to the fields, where it is planted by hand 
in furrows previously prepared by the plough. It ripens towards the close 
of the monsoon, and will not thrive on the same ground for two years 
in succession. It requires some manure, but the crop after all is not of 
much value. 

Rice, as a subject of cultivation, is of novel introduction in Gujarat ; 
and it is still too expensive to be used as food by the generality of the 
people. It first came into use about 60 years ago, when the manufacture 
of Indigo ceased. It is grown in Kali land, or in prepared beds of a kind of 
artificial soil, nearest in appearance to the besur ^ called Kiari or Kaurda* 
The seed is first sown in small beds^ called Baru^ of the richest loam 
that can be had. In July or August the plants are transplanted to fiields 
which have been prepared for their reception by manuring, fiioodiiag, and 
ploughing. They must foe kept supplied with an abundance of water, 

8 
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and for this purpose, tanks or wells which can be resorted to, in the event 
pf the monsoon rajin not proving sufficient, are invaluable. The crop is 
1^|:*y^8tedin October; the average produce is about 1,500 lbs per acre ; 
the best land will yield as much as 2,800 lbs, and the worst so little as 600 
lbs. The natives distingnish six kinds of rice, classed as follows 
Ist Puukhali, worth one rupee and two annas per maund. 

2nd Kumod, worth one anna less. 

3rd Haichi, worth one maund and eight seers per rupee. 

4th Sutarsal, worth ohe maund and ten seers per rupee. 

5th Wankla, worth one maund and twenty seers per rupee. 

6th Sathu, worth one maund and thirty five seers per rupee. 

The last is a coarse kind of rice, sown broad cast, in any low spot, and 
frequently without the use oven of a plough, the ground being roughly 
broken up with a pick-axe or hand hoe. 

Wheat is of two kinds, the Waria^ or that grown with irrigation, and 
the Ghana or that grown without. Both kinds are barbed, a protec- 
tion which is perhaps necessary to preserve the grain from birds; and both 
are sown in October, and reaped in February. The Waria wheat is grown 
as an after crop to hajri or rice ; and as soon as the Kharif is cleared, the 
field is watered with the old stubble standing, which rots and answers in 
some degree as manure. The natives conceive it desirable that the seed 
should be as near the surface as possible, and accordingly sow it by hand, 
smoothing over the surface afterwards with the Suma7\ Barley is treat- 
ed precisely in the same manner ; it is not so liable to blight as wheat, and 
it is on this account often sown with it in equal parts. The singular cir- 
cumstance sometimes occurs, of the wheat being destroyed, while the bar- 
ley comes forward to full maturity . The blight of the wheat is caused 
by excessive cold (heem)^ or the attack of a small insect called Girwo* 
About 140lbs of seed of either barley or wheat is required to sow an 
acre ; and the retuim is about 2000 lbs. These crops are likewise grown 
on land which has lain ffillow during the monsoon, in which case the crop 
is more abundant, but barley compensates for the loss of the Kkarif. 

The Ckasia Vfhesit is grown on low lands of the blackest soil, which 
in some parts, bears the name of Gheonwar^ or wheat lands. The ground 
intended for it, must lie fallow during the monsoon, and be ploughed 
two or three times. Whei*e it can be done, it is advantageous to dam the 
field round, so as to retain the water upon it; in the richest wheat coun- 
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tries, these fields are perfect quagtnires during the monsoon. The seed 
about 65 lbs per acre, is sown in October ; the ground no weed- 

ing ; weeds indeed do not readily grow on it, and the crop is ripe in January 
or February. In reaping, the plants are drawn up by the root, and not 
cut off as most otlier plants are. The al^ergge produce of an acre is 
about 7001bs. The quality of the Chasia is superior to the Waria 
wheat, but both are veiy inferior to that brdughtdown from Malwa. 

Culture of Sugar oane. 

Sugar cane is a very valuable description of produce, which can only 
be grown in the better kinds of goraru soil, and with the aid of the 
very best water. It can be grown, on the same ground only once in 
four or five years, and it is consequently generally found in detached 
fields. It should be preceded by a fallow, and the ground should be 
constantly ploughed and kept very clean during the preceding years. In 
February the land is plentifully manured with dung and black mould, 
which must be thoroughly ploughed into it. The cane is propagated from 
cuttings, each containing three joints or knots, which are planted in small 
square beds previously prepared and flooded. The seed canes are placed 
lengthwise, in rows, at the distance of 15 inches, and each cane is two 
or three inches distant from its neighbour on either side. They are trod- 
den in with the foot. The ground is watered plentifully every ten days, 
until the rains commence, during which no irrigation is necessary ; but 
when the rains cease, watering recorpmences, and is continued at intervals 
of 15 days, until the cane reaches maturity, which is usually in January 
or February. When ripe, it is cut off near the ground, and the juice is ex- 
pressed by a screw mill. This is formed of three rollers, the centre ope 
the highest, and turned by bullocks. The rollers are grooved diagonally 
down, and fitting into each other so as effectually to crush the cape which 
is twice passed throi|gh them. The screw is always erected in the field 
and sunk under ground, to admit of the bullocks beipg conveniently yoked. 
The juice, as expressed, passes at once into a larg^ earthen vessel, also 
under ground, wme it remains cooler than in any other situation, and 
is not so apt to ferment and spoil. With as little delay as possible, it is 
passed from this vessel, into a large boiler made of iron, where it ia boiled, 
and the impurities as they rise skimmed off, untilit obtains a considerable 
consistence ; it is then poured into a trough made of tiles, and left to 
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coal and granulate ; lastly it is put into matkast or earthen pots, which 
when full weigh about 80 lbi|each, jtnd sold as Gul or raw sugar. It is 
o&en Oailed Gur and Ja^ri in other parts of India. The screw mill is 
made of the wood of the haiul (mimosa Jt which is peculiarly hard and 
tough : it costs about 26 rupees ; no metal is used about it, and it will 
not stand the use of more than two seasons. 

There are two kinds of cane,... the white (dkoHe) and the red (rathi) 
—distinguished by their external colour. The Gul of the white cane 
bears a somewhat better price than that of the red, but a smaller quanti- 
ty is produced from it. An acre planted with sugar cane is calculated to 
yield about 4000 lbs of the raw sugar. 

Indigo* 

Many parts of Gujarat were formerly celebrated for their Indigo. Beck- 
man, in his history of Inventions, says that in 1638, Indigo was distinguished 
in Europe as Sirches, Chirches, Bejana, Begarm, and Gujarat Indigo. I do 
not know exactly what place Bejana may be, unless Bijapur, but Sar- 
khej is also mentioned in the Ayeen Akbary, as famous for its Indigo ; 
it was indeed a bander or emporium for this article, even prior to the build- 
ing of Ahmadabad, when it was a large town of 18,000 inhabitants ; and 
named Dakha hander. The country about Kurrie and Jambooseer on the 
south of the Mahye also produced this plant extensively. About 50 years 
ago it began to be discontinued, as its price, from the superior manufacture 
of the Bengal planters, had declined so much as to take away nearly all profit 
from its culture, and it is now scarcely grown at all. The kunbies have 
some prejudice against it, on account of the animalcule, which they suppos- 
ed to be destroyed in extracting the dye from the leaves. There is a preju- 
dice also against Tobacco ; but their prejudices either bend or break wheu 
the kunbies see any palpable advantage before them. The kunbies of the 
Virangam Parganah entered into a general agreement, about 60 years 
ago, to discontinue the culture of Tobacco ; and according to the custom of 
that country, had the agreement transcribed upon a stone, and deposited 
in the ground ; but the culture of the plant has recommenced, and is rapidly 
spreading, as they find they can derive great profit from it. 

Goraru is the soU suited to the Indigo plant ; it does not require very 
good land ; tndoed it improves land, and no manure is necessary unless it 

* The Gujarat name for a Cultivator of the soil 
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be grown in company with sotnd dt^mr plant* The seed is sowti with the* 
drill, (50 lbs per acre,) in July, and the plants are ready lb be cut hi 
September. Careful weeding is all that is necessary in the mem time. 
The plants are cut about a span from the groiWul^^ and aiyats are seldom 
to be had within a convenient distance, they ere iteually berried Imne, bud 
the leavtoS made up into balls to be sold in a dry state. But it is fair 
better to extract the dye from the fresh leaves with all the liriim upon 
them. When this can be done, the plants sfatiald be carried olf the field 
early in the morning, and laid in a vat, whirib must tbe!ad)e filled with 
water, and heavy weights placed at top to keep the plants well ^pder. 
When fermented, which is the work perhaps of a night, the water is drawn 
off into a second vat, where it is worked up with large sticks ; this opera- 
tion is intended to separate the salt of the plant from the colouring matter, 
and requires the greatest skill and attention to say exactly the proper time 
when they are separated, as if long continued they reunite and cannot be 
again divided. When declared to be sulBciently stirred, which is judged 
by the colour of the water, it is allowed to stand quite quiet until the 
next day, when the water is drawn off into a third vat, and the sediment 
at the bottom collected. This sediment is first tied up tightly in bags, 
and suspended from the branches of trees to allow still more of the water 
to drain from it ; it is then spread in small lumps upon a cloth under a 
shed, where it dries, and the process is then completed. 

The refuse, dregs, and the plants after steeping, make excellent ma- 
nure. An old Indigo field is never ploughed up the succeeding season, 
until the rain has fallen, as the roots apd cut stalks, if allowed to rot in 
the ground are very beneficial. An acre of the Indigo plant is expected 
to yield upon an average 40 lbs of the prepared dye. 

A few acres of the poppy have been lately cultivated in the Cherotar 
and found to answer very well. The experiment has not been made on 
any scale suflciently eitensive to admit of an opinion being formed rela- 
tive to its success. The treatment of it is derived fhm Malwa, and it 
is not therefore worth while to give any detail here of its management. 

Tobacco* 

The natives have very vague ideas, or rather no ideas at alh a* to 
whence the culture of Tobacco has been introduced. That ita introduc- 
tion is of modern date, we have every reason to conclude, from the identi- 
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ty of tlie name, and the circumstance of such a production not being men- 
tioned by any of the old authors who treat of India, nor is it even to be 
foutiid in ,the Ayeen Akbary, when the other crops of Gujarat are minute- 
ly enumerated. And yet it is strange, that the use of this weed should 
have spread so universally amongst all classes, as to have become almost 
a necessary of life. 

The tract of land where the Tobacco of the Cherotar is chiefly grown, 
lies between Pitlad, Neriad, and Kaira. It is grown either with or with- 
out irrigation ; the former is called Peet, and yields the largest quantity, 
the^latter is t^^rmed Koran t, and produces the finest quality. 

The Peet Tobacco is grown in goraru soil, which is prepared for it 
by manuring, ploughing, and good dressing. The seed is first sown in 
small beds, jiist after the first fall of rain, and the plants are transplanted 
into the regular fields, after the lapse of a month or a month and a half. In 
planting, a large rake (Jesli), with 3 or 4 wooden teeth, about two feet 
asunder, is dragged over the field first lengthwise and then across, so as 
to divide it into small squares ; and a plant is set at each intersection of 
tlie Isuf's. The young plants require to be well watered for Borne time 
until they take good root, and this must be continued, at intervals of 10 or 
15 days, until they have reached maturity. The plant must not be allow- 
ed to flower, and all the buds, as they appear, must be carefully nipped 
oflT, in order that the leaves may not be deprived of any of the sap which 
gives them their flavour. The crop takes about six months to ripen 
thoroughly ; iu the mean time, it is particularly exposed to be injured by 
€?Lces»ive cold in December or January, and by the rain which often falls 
just when the leaves are plucked and laid out to dry. 

The Tobacco is cut from the middle of February to the middleof March. 
The produce is classed in two sorts, the kaleca, and the fur do. That 
which is thought good enough for haleka is first cut down, stalk and all, 
and placed in rows to dry ; it is allowed to remain thus on the field for 10 
or 15 days, when it is tied up, moist with the dews in early morning, 
and carried how expeditiously as possible. To secure the produce of 
an acre is the labour of eight days, and to pack up the leaves in a fit state 
for sale occupies 12 days more. The leaves which remain after the 

is cut, are plucked from the stalk, and laid on the ground to dry -for 
1 2 or 1 5 days. The large and the small leaves are separated, and made 
up in bundles with layers of each alternately. 
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The cultivatbfi of tihe Koratttlol|^eoo4<^lJ0tidii0ied b iman- 

not as that of the Feet. The gnouwd maat be ^ell plough^ mi tnanu- 
red duriog the monsoon, hut it is only low moisl aoib, of a peonjiat hatm^ 
where this crop can be grown. Am acre of the Feet is l^retalunblfi 
than one of the Koraiitj. for the difference of qu«atiy in the oi^ Wiore 
than makes up for that of quality in the other. 

There are properly four kinds of Tobacco, the Tulubdee, Kjted^Shee, 
Haeechee and Gan deeo, each of which is classed again mtoMkJks^mi 
jurdo. The kind produced depends more on the skill and care of the 
cultivator, than on the nature of the soil ; brackish water for its irrigation 
is preferable to sweet. This Tobacco is found to be of too mild a quali- 
ty to have any value in an European market — but I think it is question- 
able whether it might not be submitted to some preparatory process, 
which might enable it to endure the passage and preserve its good quali- 
tiea The Tobacco of America, I believe, is made up in little bundles, 
whicjn are steeped in sea water, twisted in the manner of ropes, and then 
form^ into rolls by winding them with a kind of mill round a sticL 
Miscellaneotis Produce, 

The Kussoombhee, or Bastard Saffron, is sometimes grown for the 
sake of its flowers, which are used in dying as those of the real crocus 
arc in Europe. The plant thrives best in besur or mixed soil, and re- 
quires manure and previous dressing. It is sown in October or Novem- 
ber, and flowers, without irrigation or much care, in January. The ga- 
thering is made in the cool of the morning, and the flowers are sold, just 
as they are, to people who make it their tjfade to bring them up. Some- 
times the cultivator keeps them, and sells them in a dry state, but this is 
disadvantageous to him. The seed which they call hahree, is a valu- 
able article as food for cattle, to which it is found to be very nourishing. 
An oil is also extracted from the seed, which is used for adulterating other 
oils, but is itself of very inferior quality. 

Cotton, in the Cherotar, is not much attended to ; tlm pfemt grown 
here is a triennial, yielding no gathering the first year, and its best crop 
the last. It is usually sown in conjunction with hajri^ or haota^ in the 
proportion of seven drills of grain to one of cotton. An acre will yield 
at the utmost 400 lbs, and 800 lbs may be an average crop. Hiis is the 
uncleaned cotton ; cleaning reduces it to one fourth of its former bulk* In 
the Broach district the loss is only two thirds. 
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^ DeweU, tine caator oil plaot^ and Chuna (cicer arietinum), gram, are 
OiTops generally esed as fallows : their value being too inconsiderable to 
ildcnii o^ their culture in other situations. They are sown at the close 
of the rains ead reaped in January or February. Tull is another ame- 
lioratmg crop, and is used as a preparation for bajri or jowar. 

The Gardens of the Cherotar are merely enclosures, to which the 
means of the owner enable him to bestow a more than ordinary portion of 
manure^ and constant watering* He then grows a variety of country 
vegetables, cbilies, ginger, garlic, &c, and plentifully bedecks the walks 
with plantain plants. Plantains are grown as a regular field crop on the 
low grounds along the bank of the Sabai*mati river, but I have never 
seen them in any other part of the Cherotar, and they are, I believe, very 
uncommon. Gardena can only be profitable near Towns, where there is 
a constant market for such produce. 

JSxpetises of cultivation^ 

I shall venture to subjoin here a rough calculation of the expense at- 
tending the culture of each kind of crop compared with the retii|fi|> In 
produce. The only method of fairly estimating the expenses of cuttiivii- 
tion is to consider the Ryot as a hired labourer, and to includey#v<|ify 
charge that he would be entitled to prefer, were he hired to till the lands 
of another. In reality the seed is perhaps the only article actually paid 
for in cash, as weeding, reaping, and all the labors of the field are per- 
formed by the Ryot himself or his family ; but the prime cost of bullocks 
and stock, and the wear and tear of agricultural implements must be 
considered as entering in due proportion into the calculation. 

Expenses 

of cul- Return 

iivation valued at 

per acre per acre 


Biljri or Jowar 

... 10 Rs ... ... 

25 Rs 

Kodra 

5 „ 

15 „ 

Baota 

... 10 „ 

24 „ 

Barley or wheat 

... 18 „ 

30 „ 

Chaseia wheat 

... 7 « 

20 „ 

jBugar cane 

...180 

350 „ 

Tobacco 

... 40 

90 „ 

Kussoombhee 

... 20 „ 

60 „ 

Deweli, Tull, 

... 5 

18 „ 

Rice 

... 20 „ 

50 „ 
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Thefi)Uowiogi»ti>od»r i»iigbf||6«BiAMl^i>»raiM^s«ed,/t^ 
affords a fair ground of oan^puism bf^raoir di0ne|rt i^art» 4 (i % saB»- 
country, but in comp«rii)f tlw fertility of 4i|«r«t eo(iii^fes^it*'«iiy bn 
erroneous; bncause superior dcfiloa^effite# a swfeqfife'fein fttantiQr of 
seed, and produce even laiger eiK^s ^ fend of otiy n^^feitl>Uty>r 

til ^ 


A, 

— 

ime 




V ‘ 

an 

Jqwar 


50 „ 

5; 


‘ «5 , 

Kodra 


no „ 

S; 

W 

40 n 

Baota 


800 „ 

SO; 

>1 

160 „ 

Barley 

» 

20 „ 

5; 


14 ,, 

Wheat 


15 „ 

5; 


10 „ 

Pulses 

f) 

24 „ 

8; 


20 „ 

Rice 


100 „ 

25; 


50 „ 


Markets^ JRoadSf 

There are several little Towns in the Cherotar, which afibrd the onlti- 
vators a constant market for their produce of every kind. For its convey* 
ance there is a cart road between every village, and though often very sandy 
and heavy, it is always passable, and easiest perhaps in the monsoon. This 
is a peculiarity, and an advantage attaching to the white soil : the roads 
over the black soil are always impassable by wheeled carriages after heavy 
rain. The carts of the Cherotar are small and ill made. The wheels 
are very broad, in order to adapt them to the sandy roads, and there- 
fore their appearance is perhaps more damsy than it otherwise would be« 
These carts are long and narrow, suel) as are here called Ruroowa. 
Those which come down from Malwa and Mown, and those used in Kha- 
tiawar are very superior to the Gujarat carts. They are called the Pat 
Garoo, and carry nearly a hundred maunds, or about four thousand 
pounds ; the platform is made to extend beyond their wheels, and it is 
thereby rendered much more capacious. In the Khatiawar carts, the plat- 
form is quite fiat, but m those of the northern and eastern provinces, it is 
curved or rather arched, a contrivance which must add much to itsstrength. 
The only cattle used for draught arooxen, which, in the Cherotar, are of 
the Pattan breed, the largest and finest perhaps in India* 
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AitT. Vl^^Ab^fasiniafEastemJ^rica, and the Ethiopicfami- 
Ijr of l^nguagest msw^ed. By the Secretary. 

The Church Missionary Society of England, influenced by nobler 
views and higher motives than that superstitious credulity and sectarian 
neal, which, in the end of the fifteenth century, led the Portuguese to 
seWt Abyssinia and the Eastern Coast of Africa as a field for Missionary 
labours, wisely turned its attention to the Abyssinians in the year 
1829 ; since which time the Rev. Samuel Gobat’s Abyssinia, the Jour- 
nals of Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf, and the excellent Amharic Diction- 
ary and Grammar of the former, with the vocabularies of the Dankali 
and Galla languageSy have added much to our knowledge of the Geo- 
graphy and Ethnology of this interesting quarter: where the Abyssinians, 
already Christians, and possessing the elevated plateau of S. E. Africa, 
llrith a fine climate and productive country, naturally claim our sympathy 
and interest. Neither must we omit to notice Dr. Edward Ruppelfs 
travels in Abyssinia, Sir William Harris's Highlands of Ethio^l^ 
Johnston’s travels in Abyssinia, Ignatius Pallame's travel^ iU; Eoi'ddfan, 
i^nd Dr. Beke’s Geographical communications to the London Society ; 
which, while they bring prominently before us the claihis of thesO countries 
to public notice, leave much to be desired, as yet huexplored, relative to 
the physical aspect and geology of the several countries, and the Ethno- 
logical t^'Aitions of their inhabitants and tribes. It is almost a subject for 
regret that England and Englishmen should have borne so small a part 
in elucidating their Physical Geography and Ethnology; and relative to 
the Botany, Zoology, and local Geography of Abyssinia, we may ex|^ect 
to receive much additional and accurate information from the labors of the 
French Naturalists, M. M. Petit, Quartin — Dillon, and M- Vignaud, 
who, during the scientific expedition, commanded by M. Lefebvre, and 
sent into that Country about five years ago, made extensive Botanical and 
Zoologitat coB^ions, of which the results have not yet become public. 
M. P* Abbadie has supplied us with the most interesting account we have 
yet received of the Abyssinian family of tribes and languages ; while Mr. 
Salt’s vocabul^iea of languages spoken in Eastern Africa, and the publica- 
tion, by the Royal Geographical Society of London, of Dr Beke’s dialects 
of Abyssinia, may in some measure serve to redeem the character of our 



countrymen from absolute indSflS^Msi^to tWsiJ!itto*w»vts^j|4 WjMy Ouiteir 
field of Ethno^ical reroarch. 

Abyssinia is an Alpine region of nx^atiuns, ^menle 

plateau^ of wbicb the mean elevationVanges Ibdtt iin4 

presents on its eastern and southern ^nar^;^r$» thirds Beat and 

a portion of S E. Africa, gtesM sleeps. lower ennn^ bolder* 
ing the former, and resembling in many fespeet^ the o<pn|ry on tbe 
opposite coast of the Bed Sea, or the Arabian itAmh 

pitable region called Samar ; from which the traveler aseentB the 
hills of Assauli and Taranta into the Upland, or North Easterly Abys^ 
sinian province, called Tigr^ of which Adowa is the present capital ; 
though Axum be the more ancient and interesting one, which gave the 
name of Axumitm to all the inhabitants of this quarter who spoke the 
Giz language, or original dialect of the Ethiopic, into which, soon after 
the Nicaean council, the sacred scriptures were translated. This Province 
and the neighbouring one of Amhara westward* are divided intp several 
districts, the general character of which is mountainous, varied by deep and 
abrupt vallies ; where the fountains of the rivers Mareb, Taccaz^ and 
Abai, or Bahr-al-Azrak, commonly called the Blue Nile, discharge their 
watcsrs north-westward into the plain of Senaar, and join the Bahr-al- 
Abjad, or White River, at Khartum, This is the most southern limit 
prbfcably of the A ncient or Lower Ethiopia ; which, from the time of Juba 
to the Emperor Diocletian, was inhabited by tribes of wandenng Arabs, 
called BlemmycCf mixed with the African Nbbata or Nubians. The 
general character of northern as well ae soiUhern Abyssinia is much alike, 
and consists of extensive undulating plains, traversed by bigfaer mountain 
n%ses, deep valhes, and numerous rapid torrents, which uniting their 
waters, in their course over the elevated plateau^ become at length rivers 
of magnitude, fiowing to the north*west, la sautkem Abys8mi4, hour* 
ever, the general decrease of steepness and inoliaation of the country is in 
an opposite direction, or to the south*east, so tiiat jlho rivers Hsnaao* 

# The separate existence of the HenasO, except asanaMient of the ffaw# , 
( Journal of the Ro^al Geographteal Society^ Vol : tir p . ) has been lately 
called m question by the Eev.* Mr* Trew, who th|nk# that the IfanOno, Sf 
the recipient of the and wfia, may he identified With iheiTntsm^* lmdo!|di, 
however, on the authority ot Gregory, postitvdly luiierhl^ that the Bimam 
rises in the Abyssinian province of Aiigot,^and the Aim# uphr I'fOljafax, •it- 
uated more southerly , and there if mnoii reason for thiuhtog that ihie inform 
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Hawasby and WaM terminate ia three salt water lakes on the eastward; 
while the Juba^ or Gojabi joined hj affluent the Kibbi^ opens to it« 
a^f a passage on the Coast of Zanzibar, and debouches in 0° 30' south 
htitudob 

The Wabi and Gojab rather form part of South-Eastern Africa than 
of Abyssinia : which latter country, from its graduated elevation, approa- 
ches in climate to the temperate countries of Europe ; while in its val- 
lies many tropical plants are produced, which assimilate its vegetable pro- 
ductions with the hottest parts of India. Some of its most elevated dis- 
tricts, as the Tulba Waha mountains of Gojam, and the Provinces of Si- 
men and Lasta, possess a very cold climate, and are visited by tempests of 
rain and thunder ; during the prevalence of which hail sometimes falls 
in large lumps, and is known by the name of heredoJ' The low lands 
along the coast of the Red Sea, known by the name of Samar, or pas- 
toral districts, and those, on the south-east, occupied by wandering tribes 
of Gallas, are parched with extreme heat ; except during the period of 
our winter from November to March. 

The mountains on the eastern side of Abyssinia, and which are not far 
W. of Ategerat, in latitude 14® 16' 26" north, are elevated more 
than 8,000 feet above the sea, and form the water-shed between the 
Takaz6 and those streams which flow east-ward to the Red Sea. From 
Ategerat Dr. Ruppell, on the 1st of June 1832, saw the snowy tops of 
the mountains of Simen, and confirms an event, mentioned by the Aduli- 
tic inscription of Cosmas Indicopleustes, that Ptolemy Euergetes had sub- 
dued Northern Abyssinia, and ‘‘Seraene, among mountains difficult of ac- 
cess and covered with snow.” The water-shed between the Abai, or 
Nile and the Hawash and other rivers flowing S. E., has been deter- 
mined, by Dr. Beke, along a line of nearly fifty miles northward of 
Ankober; and appears to exist in the Chaka mountains, which give rise 
to an affluent of the Abai called Chaka. 

In the Ethnography of Abyssinia we obtain a connecting link between 
the Semitic tribesmf Asia and Chamite nations of Africa ; and though the 

mation incorrect. The WM is the same river as that which has been called, 
by Lieutenant Christopher, Heines River; and the or Gojab, is that 
which is called by Ludolph the Zeb : which is said to rise in the Province of 
Enarea, and after embracing the adjoining country of Zendero, or as Dr. Belie 
calls it Ymgttro, fklls into the Indian Ocean near Mombas. 
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» 

pt Micatians of Messrs Iseubcrg and vocabularies of 0r,* Beke, 

ani^ the comn^uications of M« D’ AUbadie^aiRi^r^atitple melius OfiOckaps^ 
rison, the subject is yet far from being exhaustedt and definite classifies^ 
tion is perhaps premature, if not impossible* Two pfayaical typee# how- 
ever, according to Dr* Ruppell, seem prevalent among the At^seiniaitSi 
from whicn he excludes the Gallas and Shangallas, as they are distinct 
from the original Abyssinian race. The first of these typdi, a|lied to 
the Europeany and characterizing those wboBy tailed raeei of Afrita^ 
with round faces and rather thick lips, exhibits the transition from the 
Negro to the Syro- Arabian type of coUntenan<k ; and the latter being al- 
together of the Negro type, distinguishes all the black races, which, under 
every variety of aspect and of colour, are classed by the Arab Geogra- 
phers from the Zangi to the Nuba^ and is denominated Ethiopian. A 
round or oval face, a pointed nose, a well proportioned mouth, moderate 
thick lips, and lively eyes, resembling the Bedwins of Arabia, mark the 
former type of countenance, which pertains to the inhabitants of the high 
mountains of Simen^ the Agaus^ the Falashas or Abyssinian Jews, and 
the Gimant inhabiting Woggera, and the neighbourhood of Gondar* The 
Ethiopian type, represented by a somewhat flattened nose, thick lips, 
dull heavy eyes, strongly crisped and almost Woolly hair, marks the wan- 
dering tribes of Eisharin, the Ababdehf and Berbers of the Nile : be- 
tween whom and the modern Copts a remarkable similarity of physical 
aspect may be traced, while the grammatical peculiarities of their various 
dialects show them to be of one original stock ; though the latter, by their 
more frequent admixture with races of Semitic origin, aproach nearer to 
the modified European type. 

The following Table of dialects, spoken by the several tribes who 
were or now are in possession of the countries of Abyssinia and the Nile^ 
will enable us to establish, however imperfectly, such a classification as 
may be useful in tracing the historical changes that have taken place in 
these regions, and in investigatingthe difficult subject of Abyssinian Eth- 
nology. In our yet imperfect knowledge of many dialects, spoken by the 
tribes of Cent):al Africa, the assumed classification of their cognate affini- 
ties may be premature, and perhaps erroneous, but we adopt it in the ab- 
sence of a more perfect one, which time and further investigation can 
alone supply. 

The BUhmn and Ababdehf placed on the northern confines of 
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Abyssinii, atwi occupying part eastern Nubian desert, betibeu 

tbe iSftte and the Red Sea, extend along tile latter ; from Lat : 16® to ^4** 
north, and neighboui'hood of Koemr* They are the des^dants of the 
or the Bajaditae, a nomadic people, who inhabited the Egyptian de- 
sert eastwards, and are called, in the Greek inscription of Aeizana, king 
of the Axomites and Homontos, Bougaei’"^ BOYrAEI; who possessed 
the gold, silver, and tmerttld mines of that quarter. Their language, 
which is of importance, and has been made the subject of learned com- 
ment, by Lepsius, in the proceedings of the Berlin Academy of Science, f 
has much in common with the grammatical system of the Coptic, and has 
adopted some of its words, while it borrows frequently from cotemporary 
dialects of the Falasha and Agawu It has, above all other living lan- 
guages a title to be styled Ethiopian ; and was probably the cultivated 
dialect of Lower Ethiopia, when Ergamenes was king of that country, and 
the soldiers of Candac6, queen of Meroe, were driven back from Assuan 
by the Roman and Greek troops of iElius Gallus. M. Lepsius is cf opi- 
nion that this is the language of the inscriptions, recording public acts of 
the government of Meroe ; and which are abundantly met with in various 
localities of the Nile valley as far northward as Philce. 

The marked affinity of this language with the Coptic is characterized 
by its making use of the same signs, for the masculine and feminine, as the 
Egyptian ; namely b in place of jn for the former gender, and t for the 
latter. Like the Arabic and Giz, the Bisharin or Beja language, not hav- 
ing p ia its original alphabetical system, substitutes b in its stead for the 
masculine article, which, after the manner of the Oopto-Egyptian lan- 
guage, is frequently transformed into the indefinite article ou ; though 
most of the words are made feminine and the definite article t, prefixed. 
The AiHamghi or ancient Lybian speech of the wandering tribes of the 
Sabt^, (or great desert,) manifests the same fondness for the use of the 
femiijfine article f, or thy as is observable in the Beja language; and this 
U one a«00g other proofs shewing the cognate origin and original con- 
netiou of the Bemberas of Egypt and the Nile with the Berbers of 
Mouut Alias, and Western Africa. Ibn Khaldun, in his history of the 

* See account of the Hamaiyaric Inscriptions in the Journal of this Society 
pag«| 34. ‘ 

t See meetings of the Academy, for Nov*— 1844, reported in L’ Institut 
ges Soei^ie's savaateS en Piaiiee et a 1* Etranger , No 1 16*1 16 JuiWAout 1846. 
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Serker^f has exa^ped tbis v^ith wo^eare and learning* and ^ 

maintains decidedly the opinion of ihip a&ityt thatithe atrt 

brothers to tfie ^byssinianfl, Copts, imd while ^tbe^s hai^ 

denied this affinity, but on ijpsuffident f roonds* v , 

In Beja or Bishai:in the word for a«nt is 0m" ohneislimg oiile ferth 
nine Coptic article with O’t CiDIfll being thus ?co*nponnded 
t-^-onoinif signifying tb^ light or the Bo|l;h in Coptic anUf fiieha?^ 

rin the original wor4 witbont the article, is iho Hebrew apd* Arabic is»^ 
Aayn^ signifying the eye and the or tbo sonrce of risien ; similar to 
the Coptic word p 0 re, the aw«, of which the original appears to be the 
Hebrew rah fT^, to see, or the source ef light The Beja word how-^ 
ever for the eye is to/e/e, which is a compound again of the Egyptian 
feminine article f, with the original yely aml^ or.lV, of the Agawiy A^ 
mazighy and Somali languages. The Bejawi toy^ or the daijy is also an 
evident corruption of the Coptic ta*hooUy which has the same ygnifica- 
tion ; and other cognate affinities of these two languages might be given, 
though those quoted will be sufficient for the present to establish the va* 
lidity of the opinion here adopted, that Coptic and Bkharin are langu- 
ages of the same* original stock, and that the latter is the latest derivative. 

In the tenth and eleventh century of our era, the Capital of the Beja 
territory was Aizaby or Aidab, v* situated more than a degree and a 
half south-wards of the ancient Berenice ; or in latitude 22 ® 8 ' N ; on 
the western shore of the Red Sea. In the time of the geographer El 
Edrisi, A. D. 1154, it was a city and emporium of conciderable impor- 
tance, where a deputy of the Egyptian Sovereign and ^f the Beja Chief 
resided to collect the revenue, and divide it equally between these two 
ruling powers.! The Bejas, and their descendants the Bisharin and 
Ababdeh, are of the same original stock as ^loeBlemmyee of the Romans, 
who, according to Strabo, were below the parallel of Meroe, possessing, 
along with the Megabariy the whole of the eastern bank of the Nile, to- 
wards the Red Sea; while the western bank of the liver was possessed 
by the Nubae, a great nation of Lybia, npt subject like the former to the 
kingdom of Ethiopia, but obeying several distinct governments of their 
own. The same authority informs us that the Egyptian exiles, who 

* See Travel’s of Xbn Batata, translated from Arabic into Bnglish by the 
Revd. Samuel Lee B. D. p ; 17, 

t Edrisii Africa: Cutavit Joauileii Melchior Hartman, p*. 78, 
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fefcriJM from t,he aui^rity of Psamnaiticus, aa recorded ia 41 Greek in- 
acrip^flJir yet existing on the leg of one of the colosial statues, in front 
<rf^t|o f^t cave of Aburgimbalf were named Sembriia,* or the strang- 
ers, and iniiabiited an island, or peninsula, distinct from Meroe, situated, 
as appears, between tbe Atbara, or Oriental branch of the Nile, called 
AstaWas, and the Astapus or modern Abai, which had its source from 
a lake on the soutLf This emigration from Elgypt into Ethiopia is men- 
tioned by Herodotus ;% who calls those who migrated Egyptian warriors, 
instigated to revolt, as would appear, in consequence of the marked pre- 
ference shewn by PsammiUcus 11. (B. C. 600) to the Greek mercena- 
ries, who bad ^tor^ him to his throne and kingdom ; while his Egypt- 
ian subjegls were disparaged, by being placed on all occasions on the 
king's left, and the post of honour on his right assigned to the Greek 
troops. Thus, with the arts and manners of Egypt, this migration seems 
to have introduced civilization, if not the Coptic language into Ethiopia ; 
and it is a subject of much interest to trace the yet existing remains of 
this Egyptian dialect in the Beja and other African languages, of which 
the Amazigh is probably the most ancient. This latter language only 
exhibits, however, remote resemblances to the Arabic, though the voice 
of tradition is agreed that the Berbers of the Nile and those of Western 
Afi'ica, are descendants of Kush, who was the brother of thought 

Arab authors call him his son.— It is impossible, perhaps after a lapse 
of more than two thousand eight hundred years, to finud intjhuate cog- 
nate afiSnities between the Coptic, Arabic, Amazigh, and African dia- 
lects, though it be certain that in the time of Shishak, king of Egypt, 
and E^hohoam king of Judah, B. C. ^70, the Cushtm v>ere in possession 
ofEow^r Ethiopia, and are mentioned, in II. Chronicles, ch: XII. ver: 
3rd^ along with the Luhims and Sukkiimsy or the Lybians, and Trog^ 
lody1m% west of the Red Sea.— Soon after the times of Isaiah, ch: 
XL V. ver s e branch of the Syro-Arabian people, with the name of CW- 
shitm migrated, B« C. 769 to 729, from the kingdom of Midian, in 
Arabia, to t|»e western shores of the Red Sea ; and from this period fre- 
quent ^0 the same quarter of the Syro. Arai^ian family seem to 

• This is a deriTative compound word, from Coptic, namely skemmoy a 
foreigner, and new, meaning <*new comers.” 

t Strabonis fterum Geographicarum Liber Decimus Septimus, par. 2 
I fferodotus Book II para : xzz. 
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have taken place, and to have inttedtioed ihto the Af^icdti dialects a gi^at 
many Semitic words. 

The Amazigh^ besides making use of the Coptic aHiek, and pr^^^es 
for the cases of nouns, exhibits a well marked affinity between its pronouns 
and those of the Coptic: and, having several words in common With the 
Kanuz and Nuba dialects of the Nile, these three languages may be 
most appropriately classed as a Lyhian family^ distinct from, but not 
altogether unconnected with the Egyptian ; since Herodotus tells Us that 
the languages of the Ammonians, or those inhabiting the Oasis of Siwah, 
( Al-wah ) west of Egypt, was a mixture of that of Egypt and Ethi- 
opia.’*^ The following are some of the best marked affinities of the Coptic 


and the Amazigh pronouns : 
English 

Coptic 

Amazigh 

he 

.netof 


she 

.netos 


they 

.nethou 


to thee 

.nak 


to him, to her .. 

,.nas 

eenas 

tons 

.nan 



These are sufficient to establish the remote affinity and connexion of these 
very ancient languages, the modern dialect of which, called Ertana, spoken 
by the wandering tribes of Towarik inhabiting Siwah and Augila^ or Eas- 
tern portion of the Sahra ( great desert, ) is closely allied on one side to the 
Amazigk and to the Coptic on the other, while it has many words in com- 
mon with the Kanuz and Nubinga dialects. In the Ertana aman signifies 
watery and dzail or asal thec?ay,- while in Kanuz these words are respec- 
tively amanga and asalkiy having terminations that are peculiar to the lat- 
ter dialect. Again the Coptic word eiSty which signifies father, appears in 
the Ertana with the article as teeat. We might multiply examples of the 
cognate affinities of these dialects, with a view of establishing the Lyhio-E* 
gyptian origin of the tribes speaking them ; and in this opinion we are indeed 
supported by the voice of History and Geography: for both Pliny and 
Pomponius Melaf call the people Libcegyptiiy thus plainly asserting their 
mixed origin. 

** Herodotus Book 11. paragraph XLIl. 
t Pomponius Mela, who wrote a book 6n Geography, flourished about the 
forty fifth year of \he Christian era, and preceded Pliny more than thirty years. 
The words of the latter, relative to the situation of the Lihagyytii^ are,“ interiori 

10 
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The next family group of languages has a better and more exclusive 
fitle to be considered Abyssinian^ as having occupied at one time the whole 
ot this ancient kingdom, north and south, previous * to the irruption from 
the south of the pagan Gallas ; who, under their leader Mahomed Graan 
subdued the southern Abyssinian province of Fatagar^ about the year 
of our era 1526, and soon after overran the whole of Shoa Proper, or 
southern Abyssinia, including the districts of Shoa, Efat^Giddemy Ffrata 
Geshe, TVaraha,and other places situated N. W. of the river Hawash; 
while various other African tribes got possession of the yet more southerly 
districts of Zingera or yangara, Enarea, Kaffa, Worata, and Wolaitza, 
situated near the sources of the various affluents which flow southwards 
to form the river Gojab. The oldest member of this Abyssinian family 
of languages, styled Giz, is a very pure dialect of ancient Arabic, closely 
allied to the Arabic dialects oiMahrah, and those spoken by the moun- 
tainous tribes of southern Arabia dwelling near Hasik, Morhat, and 
Zafar; and approximates much mqre to the Ilehrezv and Syriac than to 
the Arabic. It appears to have been the prevailing language of the 
country at the time the Abyssinians wore converted to Christianity ; and 
being of SyrO'-Arahian, or Semitic origin, has been improperly termed 
Ethiopic : an appellation which belongs more appropriately to a nation 
of mixed Egyptian race, situated on the banks of the Nile, between 
Khartum and the parallel of Assuan or the ancient Syene. These are 
the Ethiopiam Proper, who spoke the same language and worshipped 
the same gods as the people of the Thebaid, or Upper Egypt; and who, 
in the time of Ptolemy Evergetes, were ruled by their king Erkamen or 
Ergamenes, whose name, m Hieroglyphics, is written along with that of 
Ptolemy, on the temple of Dakkah in Nubia ; to the east of which that 
chain of mountains, running across the eastern desert to the Red Sea, 
may be said to begin ; and is now in possession of the Bisharin, who are 
the modern representatives of the true Ethiopians. From the first con- 
quest of the country along the banks of the Nile, from Syene to 3Ieroe, 
this territory appears to have been debateable ground between the Greek 
and Roman rulers of Egypt and the Etliiopians ; with whom various 
tribes of nomadic Arabs, or Troglodytoe, were mingled soon after the 

ambitu AfriC 85 ,ad meridiem versus, superque Gcetulos, intervenientibusdesertis, 
pnrni omnium Libcegyptii ; deiude Leucoethiopes habitant, feuper eos Aethioi 
pum gentes Nigritoe, a quo, dictum est, flumine. Plinius bb * V cap. VlIE 
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latt«ir people had been rendered tributary by Ptolemy Everget^^s. In the 
reign of Diocletian, A. D. 288, these nomadic tribes of Ethiopian Arabs 
had become so formidable and harassing to the Roman gaVrisons of 
Upper Egypt, that the Emperor made a treaty with the Blammym and 
NohafxB, who engaged to defend the frontier in consideration of an an- 
nual sum of gold paid to them : and from these once formidable marau- 
ders are descended the Kanuz and modern Berbers of the Nife* 

The Ilabash or Abyssinians, whose Arabic designation denotes a 
people of mixed origin, have therefore improperly assumed to themselves 
the name of or Ethiopian : and appear not indeed, under their' 

first national appellation of Axumitce, much before the time of Frumen- 
tius, A. D. 325, when they were converted to the Christian faith; 
though Aeizanas Greek inscription, at Axiim, dating so late as A. D. 
856, shews them to have been still pagans and worshippers of the Gre- 
cian deities. In the beginning of the second century of our era, Arrian, 
in his Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, makes mention of the royal city of 
the Axumitoc ; of which and the neighbouring country of Barbaria 
Zoskales was sovereign- an accomplished prince well acquainted with the 
Greek language and literature. Not long after this period Aeizana 
had reduced to his power the scattered tribes of the desert ; among which, 
in Salt’s Greek incription from Axum, are mentioned the Bejas, and 
Taguie or people of Taka, who are situated N. W. of Arkiko, between the 
river Takaze, and the Red Sea. If we may credit the j|uthority of Ma- 
sudi, this Aeizana or Azaneah, of the race of the Amalekites, and the 
son of Stmaida, was appointed by the Romans king of the Axuraites ; 
and soon after carrying his arms into southern Arabia, he rendered tri- 
butary the race of Hamaiyar, and their king Zu- Yazan and this in- 
formation is indeed confirmed by the Greek inscription, wherein Aeizana 
is called king of the Axumites and Homerites. Not long after this pe- 
riod, during the reign of the Emperor Justinian A. D, 528, the Home- 
ritae having quarrelled with, and killed some of the Alexandrian mer- 
chants, engaged in the Indian trade, the Axumitm, or Abyssinians, un- 

* Masudi, on the Arab tribes of the desert, in his << Meadows of gold and 
mines of jewels.” He erroneously makes .Zu-Yazan, a king of the Homer- 
ites, cotemporary with Jidzana : for he was, as would appear, the son of Zu- 
Nawaus, and cotemporary with Caleb the Abyssinian Emperor , who subse- 
quently invaded Arabia. 
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der their chief Eleshaan again made war on the Hamaiyar Arabs * * * § • at 
which time, as would appear, Nonnosus was sent by the Roman Emperor 
©nan embassy to both people. From the history of this Mission we learn 
that while Elesbaan* ruled the Abyssinians, Kais his cotemporary gov- 
erned the Arab tribes of Chinda and Maad on the opposite coast :f and 
about the same time John, a man of piety and character, was sent by 
Justinian to be Bishop of Axum and Abys8inia.:|: The Ethiopie in- 
scriptions on the reverse of the Greek tablet at Axum, have reference to 
this event, and record that John taught from the neighbourhood of the 
River (Nile) the Sabeans of Hazramaa ; but the two several invasions 
of Arabia by the Abyssipians have been confounded together in the his- 
tory of the country ; and the king Atzbeha, or Aeizana, is erroneously 
identified with Caleb who reigned after him several years. 

The modern inhabitants of Tigre, or the chief district of Northern 
Abyssinia, speak a corrupt dialect of the ancient Giz; which was the 
vernacular dialect of the Agaazi, who founded the kingdom of Axum, 
and' were the original of that mixed race known by the name of Habash 
or Abyssinians ; of whom the greater part were of Syro-Arabian origin, 
as proved by the cognate affinities of their language and by history. The 
early connexion and commercial intercourse of the people of this country 
with those of Southern Arabia, will sufficiently explain the extension of 
the Jewish religion and customs throughout this country, with the in- 
troduction of ||jie syllabic form of the Hamaiyaric alphabet ; which, as 
a derivative from the Phcenician, was employed by the Abyssinian Jews 
and Christians for the publication of the Holy Scriptures into Giz or 
Ethiopie, after the former had learned the use of Greek vowel signs 
from reading the Septuagint, or Greek version of the Bible. § How 
long the Agaazi had existed as a nomadic tribe, previous to their asso- 

• This appears to be a title and not the name of the Abyssinian king then 
reigning, who was Caleb ; and is composed of the Arabic article El, and the 

Giz word Msheka, the blest It was also given to Atizana two hundred years 
previous to this time, and hence has arisen the confusion which exists in 
Abyssinian history relative to the accounts of the two separate invasions of 
Arabia by the Abyssinian kings. 

t Nonnosi Historia ligationum, in Photii Bibliotheca page : fi. 
t Bibliotheca Orientalis Assemani vol. N. p : 453. 

§ Origin of the Hamaiyaric and Ethiopie Alphabets in this volume of the 
Journal page, 66. 
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ciation with other neighbouring tribes under the Government of Axum^ 
and their subsequent conversion to Christianity, is, in the absence of any 
authentic history of their early condition, a matter of doubt. They are 
first mentioned in the Adulitic inscription of the time of Ptolemy Ever- 
getes ; who, from the Greek inscription discovered amidst the ruins ^f 
the ancient Berenice,* and his name in hieroglyphics on the temple at 
Dakkah, already mentioned, is known to have subdued and rendered tri- 
butary the true Ethiopians of this quarter. While some have affected 
to doubt the truth of events recorded in the Adulitic inscription, it is 
wonderfully confirmed by the records previously mentioned, for Ptole- 
my appears to have extended his dominion over Lo.wer Ethiopia, and in- 
to the country now called Abyssinia. Along with the nation of Gaz4 
are mentioned the Ath-agai or Agaus, the Bega or Bejas, the provinces 
of A game, Ava or Avergale,f Samen, and others now forming parts of 
Northern Abyssinia. 

The Agaazi kings of Axum being succeeded by the Zagcan family, 
about A. D. 925, the seat of government was removed from AfUm 
to Lasta, while a descendant of the original royal race fled to Shoa. 
Three hundred and thirty years after this period, or A. D. 1255, 
the banished representatives of the Agaazi royal family were re- 
stored to the throne of their ancestors, in the person of Icon Amlac ; 
when the Amharic or modern Abyssinian dialect, which prevails in Shoa, 
and in the province called Amhara, situated between Shoek Gojam, Ba^ 
gameder, Lasta, and Angot, came into common use, and to the exclu- 
sion of the Giz ; of which it is a derivative, and from which it has bor- 
rowed the twenty six Giz consonants and seven orders of letters, with the 
addition however of seven peculiar orders of letters, which serve to ex- 
press soumds not existing in the Giz, but which are familiar to the sur- 
rounding African dialects from which the Amharic has adopted forms 
and words. It is not, as Mr. Isenberg observes in his Grammar, an ori- 
gina^i but a derived lapguage ; presenting all the characteristic features of 
Arabic and other Semitic languages, in the prevalence of bilitcral, trili- 
te.ral, and quadriliteral forms, though not in equal force as its parent the 
Giz. It enters extensively into the Adari language or dialect of Haf- 

* Wellsted’s travels in Arabia vol. ii, page, 337. 
t On the eastern bank of the river Takaz^, and inhabited by a tribe of 
Agaus. 
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rar, south-west or Zaila; into that of Gafat, spoken in the southern 
parts of Damot and Gojam ; and into that of Argobba, on the eastern 
and north-eastern skirts of Sho'a. To any one acquainted with He- 
brew or Arabic it will be a comparatively easy task to acquire a know- 
ledge of this language through the aid of Mr. Isenbergs well arranged 
Grammar and Dictionary ; which will be of invaluable assistance to fu- 
ture Missionaries and Travellers sent to enlighten and explore Abyssi- 
nia. Monsieur D’Abbadie, in his acr.ount of the Abyssinian languages, 
considers Amharic a suh-semitic dialei't, and the Agawi hamtonga, or a 
genuine African dialect ; in which opini on he appears to be correct. 

The next class of languages, named S'hoho-Dankali, belongs to a peo- 
ple occupying the tract of country betwee'U the Abyssinian plateau and 
shores of the Red Sea; the original tribes' of whom, named Shoho and 
Hazaorta, mingle with the Habab and Bisha rin on the north, in the la- 
titude of A rkiko 15° 40'. From thence tfiey extend south-wards to 
Ta^jurra, in latitude 11° 58'; where they join the Somal and Ittoo Gal- 
la tribes ; who appear to speak languages of the same original family as 
the Dankali ; considered both by Isenberg and D ’Abbadie to be sub-^se- 
mitic in their origin. The latter has analyzed th e grammatical struc- 
ture of the Shahawi dialect, and acquaints us that \*^he word Shoho is a 
Tigre word corresponding in memmg to Homadc ; though the people 
who speak this dialect and the corresponding one of an^alt near Tadjur- 
ra, call themselves Afar jSlq, which may be a corruptioi' of the Arabic 
Aujir ji signifying red, and may have been applied to' designate the 
red Nubian race from which the Danakil people drew t. heir lineage ; 
which they trace to ancestors who descended from the hi ghlands of 
Abyssinia. The cognate affinities between the words and nu merals of 
these three languages may seem to justify the opinion, that the Somaliy 
who inhabit the coast of Berbara from Zaila to Cape Hafun, i'rid the 
coast of Ajan from thence south-wards to the mouth of the river Cro- 
jab, are of the same original stock with the Danakil and Gallas : but 
have reason to believe, from both philological and historical evidem ce, 
that the Somalis like the Adail, or southern tribes of the Danakil, afv e 
chiefly of Arabian origin, and descended from Arabian tribes ; who, ac- 
cording to Makrizi, fled from Aden Hej ; 611, A. D. 1214, and traced 
their origin to Ali the son of Jafar Sadik. It is for this reason that the 
Ad-ali| or royal tribe of the Southern Danakil have obtained for all 
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the tribes the general name of Adaiiji and caused Zaila^ the capital of 
these Mahomedan. Arabs, to be generally known, in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century of our era, by the name of Adel. Ibn Said-al-Magh« 
ribi, quoted by Abulfeda, and who visited Egypt, A. D. 1 ^50, . says that 
they were then ruled by Shaikhs; and that in Hej : 617, A. D. 1220, 
that irruption of the Damadeniy or Tartars of Soudan, first took place, 
by which the kingdoms of Nubia and Abyssinia were overrun and rava- 
ged. By the Damadem of the Arabian Geographers and Historians, 
no other but the Galla tribes can be meant; and Ibn Said-al-Maghribi 
acquaints us that at this time they issued from the south, where their 
original country was situated between the equator and two and half de- 
grees of north latitude. It is from this period that the intercourse be- 
tween the Danakil and Galla tribes took place, by which the Shawi and 
dialects of the former became" adulterated with Galla words. 

Arabian writers extend the name of Jiherta to the province of Efaty 
or Wafat, and the six other provinces composing the once flourishing 
kingdom of Adel; which, in Hej: 700, A. D. 1300, or about the time 
when the Agaai royal family of Abyssinia had been restored, was ruled 
by Sabr-ad-Din surnamed Walshama, a tributary of the Christian 
Abyssinian Emperor: between whose successors and their Mahomedan 
subjects, a fierce war broke out, which in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century of our era led to the division and ultimate ruin of the Abyssi- 
nian kingdom, that opened to the Gallas an opportunity of subduing its 
southern provinces, and obtaining the superiority already noticed. 

In the national character of the Danakil, who are Mahomedans, ex- 
cepting a small Christian. division named Taltaly considerable difference 
between the northern and southern tribes is observable. Mr. Iscnberg 
describes the former as generally vigorous, robust, fierce, and boister- 
ous; while the latter are of shorter stature, of less expressive counte- 
nance and vigorous constitution, being shy, timid, and reserved. Be- 
tween them and the Somali tribes, who are also Mahomedans, and have 
adopted Indian words into their language, there is a marked resemblance 
of physical aspect and general character. Most of the Somalisy who 
lead a Bedwin life, and are strictly a race of shepherds, without fixed ha- 
bitations, are said to resemble the Arabs of Nejd. The Gallas who call 
themselves IlmorOrma, or children of a foreign race, differing from the 
Abyssinians, seem to be of an intermediate physical type, between the 
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Arab and the Negro. They consist of numerous tribes, occupying the 
country on the north and west behind the Somalis and the Adail ; and 
are generally Pagans, though some of the tribes have embraced Islam. 
Their religion Is a monotheism defaced by many superstitious notions. 
They adore a Supreme Being, Wak, (originally heaven,) possessing all 
the attributes of G6d, whom they worship by prayers and sacrifice ; they 
are much given, like the Shamanists among the Tartars, to the practice 
of astrology and augury. Their priests are named Kalitshas, who go 
about carrying with them a whip and bell ; and their occupations are 
chiefly agricultural and pastoral, though in some of the villages, weavers, 
tanners, potters, leather cutters, and metal workers, to provide the neces- 
saries of civilized life, are occasinally met with. 

In grouping together the language of the Shangallas, or Negroes of 
the Takaz^, and the dialect of Gonga, a small and low district south of 
Eure, along the river Fatzam in the province of Damot, we have assum- 
ed rather than ascertained their cognate affinities, and place them to- 
gether as a Soudanian or Negro family. The natives of Gonga, ac- 
cording to Dr. Beke’s informatian, retain a tradition of their former ex- 
istence as a separate state, and occasionally apply the name of Gonga to 
the low country on both sides of the river Abai,* in the southern quarter 
of Damot before mentioned. The Gonga word aba, signifying sun, is 
an evident corruption of awa, or wa, found in several African languages 
with the signification of the sun or fire ; and has been doubtless deriv- 
ed from the Giz word waaye, which means a burning fire, or fervent 
heat. But the specimens of this language,now in our possession, are yet 
too few for instituting any satisfactory comparison of it with other Afri- 
can dialects, such as those of Kaffa^ Woratta, and Wolaitza, which 
are said to be closely connected with it. It is not improbable, however, 
as Dr. Beke supposes, that S. W. from Guragie, where the cognate 
dialects of the Amharic seem to terminate, there was previous to the ir- 
ruption of the Gallas, one original language prevailing throughout the 
table land, now occupied by these invaders ; and that this was cognate 
with both the Shangalla and Gonga languages. 

From the mouth of the river Gojah, or Juba, to Cape Delgado, and 
tenth degree of southern latitude, the coast of South-eastern Africa is 
inhabited by IM&homedans; who are of mixed Arab and^ Negro race, and 

• Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, vol. xxiv. p. 39. 
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are named SowaMli^i, or inhabitawU of the Coa$t. Their is 

called Sowahili, and is a derivative from the dialect spoken by the 
Makua Ne£»;roes, who inhabit the Coast of Mozambique, from the mouth 
of the Zambezi river to the neighbourhood of Melinda; where they are 
intermixed with and lost in their descendants the SowahiU raoe. The 
Makuas are, as would appear, a branch of the Monjous, a Negro nation 
of the interior which figures in I he early FortuguesQ acpQUpts pf this 
Coast as part of the celebrated kingdom of Mopo^Motapa : relative to 
which and the former state of commerce on the Coast of thp Qolden 
Sofola, many questions of d.eep interest are open to the investigation and 
research of future travellers. 


Art. VII. — Hygrornetric Tables. By Professor Orlebar. 

Professor Apjohn^s formula and determinations being now satisfac- 
torily established, and the British Association having determined that ba- 
rometric observations might now be corrected for moisture, I caused ta- 
bles to be formed from those calculated by Major Boileau in order that 
our observations might be reduced at a single inspection. The use of 
the Observatory was the only object which I at first had in view, and ta- 
bles II and III were formed entirely for ourselves. Subsequently I 
considered that by forming table I, I could very much facilitate the cal- 
culations of observers and surveyors at greater heights. And as theSfe 
three tables will, I think, be of considerable assistance to meteorologists 
and also facilitate very much the use of the barometer in determining 
heights, it seems to me that they may be published in the Society’s Jour- 
nal with considerable advantage to the public. 

Major Boileau*s elaborate tables are calculated to five places of deci- 
mals, mine only to three ; because barometric observations are taken 
only to the third decimal of an inch, and our thermometers are not made 
with sufScient accuracy to warrant at present any closer calculation. 

Ip order tp use M^or Boileau s tables it is necessary to use thm 
Wes; my object wa# tp combine all these into one. 

Upon these twq principles 1 haye formed the present tiUei m ordiW 

tm enable an ebsarfor by iuspsaation mr very easy mlculalioa^ 

II 
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lit to reduce the observed pressure of the barometer to the pressuie 
of dry air, 

Snd to ascertain the amount of moistnre in the air. 

8rd to ascertain the relative humidity 

Where the barometer does not fall below 29,5 nor rise above 30.1 
inches, Tables No. II and III will supply all these requisites. These Ta- 
bles therefore will serve for all places along our sea coast and through- 
out the low land of Guzerat and Scinde. 

The method of using them will be best understood by an example : 
Suppose the barometer to be 29.746, the dry thermometer 80°. 2 and 
the wet bulb 73°. Hence the depression will be 7°. 3 — Look along the 
top of the table for 7° and along the side of the table 73° then oppo- 
site to those we find 

0,724 

Subtract ,003 on account of 703 


then 0.721 is the pressure and measure of the a- 
mount of moisture in the air. 

Subtract this from 29.746 

then 29.025 is the pressure of dry air. Now refer 
in the same manner to table III and 0.90 will be found to be the rela- 
tive humidity of the air on the supposition that saturation is expressed by 
unity. 

* In using table II it must be observed that for every tenth of a degree 
of depression .001 must be subtracted from the number in the tables. 
In like manner a proportional part must be added for every decimal part 
of a degree of the temperature of the wet bulb, the amount of which will 
be easily seen by inspection: thus had the temperature of the wet bulb 
in the above example been 73°6 then the pressure for 7° depression 
would have been 

0.726 not 0.724. 

It is not possible to give a general rule for this correction, because, as will 
be seen on inspection, the correction for 1° is nothing at low depressions, 
and as much as .020 at high depressions and low temperatures. This 
correction will however be easily supplied by the eye. 

Table I is made in order to facilitate ^ calculaiiom of similar 
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tables to II and III for any particular beifhts. The table itself will be 
easily understood after the fonner explanations. It will be observed 
that the only depressions calculated are 0°, 10% and 20°. The inter- 
polation between these will be quickly and accurately performed by the 
following formula 

correction = . 01147 (d — d*) 

d is the nearest depression of the table, d' the given depression, and 
p is tbe barometric pressure of the table nearest to the barometric pres- 
sure of the place. Regard must be had to the sign of d — d* that is, if d 
be greater than d’ the correction must be added, if d be less than d' 
the correction must be subtracted 

Example ; Barometer is 24.800 wet bulb 60° the depression is 8° ; then 

the correction =.01147 x (10° — 8°) f J 

= .01147 X2X 
= .01147 = 

= .019 

but by the table depression being 8 and wet bulb 60°, the moisture pres- 
sure is 0.430. Hence the required pressure is 0.430 •+• 0.019 = 0.449, 

J hope that this table will facilitate not only the reduction of meteo- 
rologic Observations but also enable surveyors to use Barometric obser- 
vations with greater certainty.. For, the inconsistent results between ob- 
servations in using this very leady method of ascertaining heights are 
doubtless owing partly to the neglect of other meteorologic conditions, but 
more especially to the want of certainty with regard to the hygrometric 
correction. 

After thus calculating from Table I a table similar to Table II, the 
meteorologist will have no difficulty in calculating Table III. He wfll 
take the logarithms of the numbers in tbe columns under 0° depression, 
and subtract them from the logarithms of the numbers under the other 
depi^ssions, and the remainders are the logarithms of tbe numbers 
which express the humidity. 

Tables I and II were calculated wimlly by Keru Laxamon- Tabl^ 
m was calculated partly by Kern Laxamon and partly Dinshaw Do- 
rabjee, i^ssistants in the Observatory. 
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Art. VIIL — Literary and Sdeniific Notices. 

1. Magnificent Sculptures found on opening ike Mound of Nim- 

rod^ near Nineveh. 

Letters from Baghdad mention that Mr. Layard, a gentleman sent 
down by Sir Stratford Canning, has cut into the great Mound of Nim- 
rody on this side Nineveh, and discovered most magnificent sculp- 
tures, statues, and inscriptions in the cuneiform character of the most 
remote Babylonian era. He has also found copper swords, and the 
copper-tools with which the works were executed. The Mound is 
close to the Tigris, and transport will consequently be easy. In the 
mean time petty jealousy, on the part of the Pasha of Mosul, backed 
by the intrigues of good natured Gallic friends, has put a stop to the 
work of excavation, till a Firman has been obtained from the Porte. 

% Maraiha and Kanarese languages. 

These two languages are used by the natives inhabiting the coun- 
tries from the upper part of the Nermada, (Nerbudda), on the North, to 
the source of the Kavary river, on the South ; or from the 11th to tlie 
21 St degrees of north latitude; being bounded west- ward by the ocean, 
and east-ward by a line drawn from the upper parts of the Nerbudda, 
through Nagpoor, and the sources of the Warda river in this province, 
to Nandere, Beder, Maktal, Raichore, Gooty, Pennakonda, Panganoor, 
Venkatagherry, and sources of the Kavary. The region to which the 
Maratha language is particularly confined, is bounded, ©n the west and 
south, by line drawn from Sedasheoghar, on the Malabar coast, to 
Kooruudwar, Hassoor, Bahmenhaal, Jeroor, Jeergeeyal, Jutt, Mangal- 
weera and sources of the Maun river, through Sholapoor, and thence, 
«ast-ward to Beder : at which place and its neighbourhood, the Telagu, 
Maratha, and Kanarese dialects seem to unite. The boundary of the 
Kanarese language on the W. and N. is the line now described from 
•Sedasheoghar^ and marks the extent of the Karnataka province on this 
side, as distinguished from that of Maharashtra, both of which however 
were anciently included in one kingdom ; and of which Kalian, near Be- 
nder, was the capital, the country at this time being known by the natne 
of the southern Kuntala Desha. It is so named in an inscription of the 
twelth century of our era A. D. 1173, (As; Res. ix. page 431). The 
Shapti Sambheda, quoted by Ward, on the Geography of the Hindus, 
describes Maharashtra, or Kamata, as extending from Ujain and thc^ 
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holy place Marjara to Kolapoor, thus excluding Karnata proper ; but the 
fact of this region being indiscriminately named, by a Sanskrit writer, 
Maharashtra or Karnata, shows that both were at some period included 
in one kingdom as just mentioned ; and facts are not wanting to prove an 
interesting circumstance in the history of the countfy that both were the 
scenes of Bauddha missionary labours, during the reign of the great 
Emperor Asoka, or B. C. 247. 

3. Duplicate of the Rosetta Stone Inscription found at Philce. 

The learned Prussian, Monsieur Lepsms, in a letter to M. Letronne, 
communicated to the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres of 
Paris, states that he has discovered a duplicate of the Rosetta-Inscription 
at PhilcB, along with many other inscriptions collected in Egypt and E- 
thiopia. — The following is an extract from his journal — “ At Phila3 
1 have discovered a copy of the decree of the Rosetta-Inscription : the 
hieroglyphic part of which has been already observed by Salt, as I have 
since learned ; the demotic texty however, as far as I know, has not been 
mentioned by any one. Champollion takes no notice of it in his letters, 
and paid no attention to it as would appear, though it be an inscription of 
very great importance, since it repeats the decree word for word, and 
even preserves the same number of lines, so that the end of the decree, 
relative to the triple system of writing, is here found ; although the 
Greek text has not been added, unless it may have been put below in 
letters of red, which are now effaced. A considerable part of the lower 
corner, wanting in the Rosetta-Stone, may be restored from our inscrip- 
tion, which will be of great utility to Egyptian philology ; and the 
motic part is also w^ell preserved throughout, unless where the letters 
are taken away by the hieroglyphics, which Ptolemy Dionysos* placed 
above.f Along side of this decree there is another, also bi-lingual, and 

* This is king PtoJemy XII, who reigned along with his sister the celebrat- 
ed Cleopatra, between the years 52 to 48, before the Christian era. It is an 
error of the Chronolcgists calling him Dionysos, 

i This fact of hieroglyphics cut, in the time of Ptolemy XII, above a de- 
motic inscription of the time of is most curious and* hitherto uni* 

qne: but it will not surprise those who know the Egyptian low reUrfs,, sculp- 
tured above the Greek inscriptions, of the time of Ptolemy Dionysos, on the 
great injloyi of Plnlac. 
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with the same termination* relative to the three systems of writing, but 
with the indication of sorao other place where this decree ought to find 
its place in the temples. I have found in this for the first time, the 
name of the City of Alexandria ; and will copy the inscriptions after the 
impressions which I have taken; subsequent to which I shall be able to 
say more. 

You are perhaps apprized that I have found, at the base of the obe- 
lisk, which Mr. Bankes left at Philae, the traces of a fourth Greek in- 
scription,’]' in large painted letters of five or six lines at least. Unfor- 
tunately I can only affirm the existence of such an inscription ; but it will 
be impossible to decipher it, as 1 convinced myself anew during our 
late stay at Philae* 

On the subject of Ethiopic Inscriptions M. Lepsius continues 

In short I have collected a very great number of demotic inscriptionsj 
and what is of more importance several Ethiopic inscriptions. I believe 
I am authorized in calling them so, after my conviction that they con- 
tain the language of the inhabitants of Meroe at the period of its great- 
ness. I have found these inscriptions in the Pyramids of Meroe, relative 
even to the representations of their Chambers : they are found fre- 
quently along side of hieroglyphic inscriptions, sufficiently rude. The 
people of the ancient MeroCi (whose monuments are certainly among 
the most modern of the antiquities found in the upper valley of the 
Nile,) descended even to the frontiers of Egypt ; and I have discovered 
an Ethiopian temple^ erected by the same kings and queens who built 
the temples of Naga and the pyramids of Meroe, in the country of the 
Cataracts, at Amur a, and some specimens of their inscriptions even at 
Philae. I believe also, I can prove, and have given the general reasons 

# This refers to the last phrase of the Rosetta Inscription, wherein is men- 
tioned that the decree should be engraved in three characters common, and 

Greek. 

t 1 had no knowledge of this fact, but it is nothing more than very natural. 
There are three Inscriptions on the base of the Obelisk. 1st The petition of 
the priests of PhilaEi ; 2nd The royal rescript which granted their request; 
3d. The letter of advice in the proclamation. There is then wanting the reply 
of the priests, both to the king and to the proclamation, containing the ex- 
pression of their gratitude. This is without doubt the subject of the fourth 
Inscription found at the base of the Obelisk, which is unfortunately in an ir- 
recoverable stale. 
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for this opinion hi a memoir sent to the Academy of Sciences at Ber- 
lin, that the Ethiopic language of the ancient Meroe exists yet, and is ’ 
that spoken by the widely spread population of Bichariba, (Bisharin,) 
which occupies all the countries on the east, from the 23® to the 13® of 
N. L. as well as the fertile provinces of TaAa which had latterly revolt- 
ed from the Turks, during the time we were above. 1 have studied as 
much as I could, during the ten months I have spent in Ethiopia, the 
principal languages of the country ; chiefly Nubian^ in the valley of the 
Nile, from Assuan to the frontier of Dongola; the Kongara of the 
people of Darfour; and the Beja of the Bichariba. I have discover- 
ed that this latter language is a most interesting branch of the Cauca* 
svan family, though it be very different from the Egyptian language. I 
am perfectly convinced that the Ethiopians, in the time of the Ancient 
Pharoahs, had nothing almost in common, as a people, with the Egyp- 
tians, ' and that the ancient traditions relative to high Ethiopian civiliza- 
tion, are explained now in a way very different, but quite satisfactorily, 
by the important part which Egyptian civilization played in Ethiopia 
2000 b. c. Lf Insiitnt 109. 5ec^:ll. 

4. 3L Schmidt's Tibetan Grammar and Dictionary, 

At length M. Schmidt has finished the publication, at St. Petersburg, 
of his Dictionary of the Tibetan language, and the edition of the Tibetan 
text of the DganglonUy with the corresponding German translation. 
These two works form, along with the Tibetan Grammar published in 
1841, all that is necessary for the study of this language. Thus, by 
six works which have followed each other at short intervals, has this 
laborious Academician first opened, for the investigation of the learned, 
two literary languages of Central Asia, which before him, were deemed 
almost inaccessible. L, Institut Nos, 111. Sec 11. ilfarc/i 1845. 

5. M, Botta's discoveries at Nineveh, — Continued, 

In anticipation of the report from the Academy of Inscriptions, which 
wdll be given in our next number, &c. we here present an extract from 
two letters, on the discoveries of M. Botta at Nineveh, translated 
from a foreign collection wherein we have found them. 

There ha% been again published an account of 15 chambers, some 
of which are above 400 feet long, being evidently part of a magnificent 
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palace. Their walls are entirely covered with inscriptions and sculp- 
tures. These last are almost with out exception historical and illustra- 
tive of events of the highest interest, such as sieges, naval operations, tri- 
umphs, particular combats, d^c. The inscriptions are in cuneiform cha- 
racters, and of such an extent that if all those of the same kind, previ- 
ously known, were joined end ways, they would not equal the space 
which the new inscriptions occupy. The character employed ex- 
actly resembles that of the inscribed columns at Persepolis, Hamadan 
(Ecbatana), &c. and the primitive inscriptions at Van. Each door has 
two rows of sculptures, placed one above the other ; and the inscriptions, 
containing generally about 20 lines, are engraved between. We meet 
with them however frequently upon the vestments of figures, upon the 
towers, and other objects, which one observes in the bas-reliefs. We cannot 
doubt that they are dedicated to the events represented by these figures, 
and the names of the principal actors which they present, carry the con- 
viction that they contain a portion of the historical archives of the king- 
dom. Independently of the variety of the subjects described by the 
sculpture, the spirit and the beauty of their execution offer the widest 
field for admiration and for conjecture. For those who have been in 
the habit of regarding the Greeks as the veritable masters in imitative 
arts, the sculptures of Nineveh furnish a new subject for research and 
for reflection. Though we cannot assign to these remains an origin 
much anterior to the most ancient periods of art amongst the Greeks, 
they appear to me quite original, both in design and execution. Though 
probably cotemporary with several of the most ancient sculptures in 
Egypt, they are incomparably superior to the stiff and ill propor- 
tioned figures of the monuments of the Pharoahs. This shows 
some knowledge of anatomy and human physiognomy, a remarka- 
ble intelligence of character, and surprising harmony in the contour 
and general execution. 

At this period, the rude style had already given place to civilized art. 
The ornaments, dresses, implements of war, are finished with preci- 
sion and extraordinary minuteness, without departing from a harmonious 
whole. The extreme beauty and elegance of the various objects, in- 
troduced amongst the groups, must command admiration. — The form of 
the vases, the drinking cups, the sword handles ornamented with lions, 
the shields decorated with animals and flowers, the arm chairs, the 
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tables and other utensils for domestic use, the ornaments for the 
head, the bracelets and earrings, are all finished with consummate taste, 
and rival the productions of the most flourishing periods of art amongst 
the Greeks. In spite of this, there are some faults in the general execu- 
tion, such as frequent errors in the relative proportions of the figured ; 
we see also evidently that the same hand has not presided over the 
entire work. 

The nature of the sculptures and also of the inscriptions are alone 
sufficient to prove that they existed at a period prior to the conquest of 
Persia by the Macedonians ; the difficulty is to know to which of the three 
great dynasties, which successively ruled the empire of the Assyrians, 
they ought to be ascribed, viz : the ^rst race of Kings, of which Sardana- 
palus was the last B. C. 820 ; the second race, which became extinct at 
the destruction of Nineveh by Cyaxares (608) ; or the Medo-Persian 
conquerors, who governed the east till the time of their defeat by Alexan-’ 
der. The first supposition may be abandoned as quite improbable, — 
Several important facts concur to make us believe that the second 
Assyrian era was the date of the construction of the edifice : the first of 
these is a very remarkable passage in the xxiii Chapter of Ezekiel, 14 
and 15 verses ; “ she saw men pourtrayed upon the wall, the images of 
the Chaldeans pourtrayed with Vermillion, girded with girdles upon their 
loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads, all of them princes to 
look to, after the manner of the Babylonians of Chaldea, the land of 
their nativity.’* It is impossible for any one having a knowledge of 
M. Botta’s sculptures not to be struck by the exact description of them 
which this passage contains. It is evident that the entire surface of the 
marble has been painted with a sort of red ochre, except in certain places 
where the ornaments have been re-painted with more brilliant colours. 
The richly decorated girdles and head ornaments of the principal per- 
sonages, whether these ornaments be tiaras, mitres, or simple bands, 
binding the hair round the temples and floating behind the back, are of 
a remarkable form. The agreement of these figures with the text in 
Ezekiel is such that we are forced to conclude that the prophet had 
these or similar sculptures in view. It must be remembered that Eze- 
kiel prophesied by the river Chehavy the Chaboras or Khabour, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Nineveh, and that, as we gather from this 
chapter, at a period previous to the fall of this city. 
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The following facts prove yet more that the monument of right 
belongs to the second Assyrian dynasty, viz ; the absence of sacred sym- 
bols and emblems belonging to the Magian religion’^ the nature of the 
divinities and idols represented, the historical evidence which assigns it 
to the period of the destruction of Nineveh, the vestments of the figures, 
the character employed in the inscriptions, and the style of Architecture. 

Between the fall of the first Assyrian dynasty and the final ruin of 
Nineveh, by the united armies of Cyaxares and Nebuchadnezzar, the 
Assyrian empire was governed by a race of Kings who extended their 
conquest over the whole of Western Asia, and even as far as the fron- 
tiers of Africa. Under the reigns of Senharib or Sennacherib, and 
Esarhaddon, the Assyrian'^empire comprehended not only the countries, 
which circumscribed the frontiers of Assyria, in the widest sense of the 
terra, namely, Babylonia, Susa, and part of Media and Mesopotamia, 
but likewise Cilicia, Phaenicia, Syria, Egypt, Ethiopia, and part of Arabia, 
The monarcha of this dynasty are frequently mentioned in history and 
the Jewish prophecies. Their names, indicating from their construc- 
tion an Indo-Germanic origin, entirely differ from those of the Kings 
belonging to the first Assyrian dynasty, which have been preserved by 
the profane historians, and are evidently of Semitic origin. This fact 
would tend to prove that this second dynasty came from Media. But 
as the Magian religion appears, even at this time, to have prevailed in 
this country, it would be reasonable to conclude that if the new dynasty 
was one of conquerors, these conquerors would have imposed their reli- 
gion on Assyria. The same remark is applicable respecting the Median 
language, but we we have proofs most satisfactory that the Assyrians 
retained their language along with the ancient characters of their works. 
Thus in Kings, ch.xix v : 86 and 37, it is said that Sennacherib was slain 
by his sons at the time he was worshipping in the temple (or house) 
oiNisrocJii his god, (Isaiah ch : xxxvii v : 38) ; also in Kings ch : xviii 
we read that the commanders of the same monarch were required to 
speak in Syriac and not in Hebrew. The Magi worshipped not in 
temples, and moreover, the name of the Assyrian divinity is an unexcep- 
tionable proof of its Semitic origin. Msr, inall the Aramaean (Syrian) 
dialects, signifies an eagle ; and Gesenius was of opinion that Nisrock 
signifies the great eagle. Now the divinity which is ij^ost frequently 
represented in the sculptures discovered by M, Botta, joins to the 
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human form the head and wings of an ^gle. The presence of this 
figure at Nineveh, coming to support the text of the book of Kings, can 
scarcely be considered as a merely accidental coincidence. As one has 
found but one Semitic divinity, it may nevertheless be conjectured that 
there exist other emblems of the same worship. We have accordingly 
J^aal or the Assyrian Hercules. — The figure seems to represent this 
divinity. The characteristic feature of all the religious systems of 
Western Asia consists of gigantic proportions and imposing forms. In 
one of his hands he is strangling with apparent ease a lion, 'whose con- 
torted features, and extended claws grasping the garments of the god, 
attest the superhuman force which presides at his destruction. In the 
other hand is a serpent with a monstrous head, or armour of this form. 
These two attributes denote at once the Hercules of the Semitic race, 
whence the Greeks derived the traditions which they ultimately applied 
to their own proper Hero. In the low relief representing the manoeuvres 
of a fleet at sea, one notices a marine divinity, whose superior half re- 
presents a man, and inferior extremity the tail of a fish, probably a 
triton^ of which the worship extended widely in the east. These divini- 
ties, so completely opposed to the spirit of the Magian religion, prove 
then that the doctrines of Zoroaster had not yet been introduced among 
the Assyrian people. 

The dress of the Kings altogether resembles that of the Medes. A 
mitre, or conical raised cap, painted with gaudy colours, covers their 
head. Their hair and beards are so carefully curled, and so minutely and 
neatly arranged, that they look more artificial than natural. Some of 
the long robes, richly decorated with borders and fringes, descend to the 
ancle. Other persons are dressed like, and represent apparently the 
courtiers having authority inferior to that of the Monarch. The 
warriors wear helmets and are clad in armour. Though this royal cos- 
tume may be Median, it must not be forgotten that it also resembles very 
nearly that of the Babylonians. These allow their hair to grow, says 
Herodotus, when he describes this people, and have a mitre on their 
heads. They carry in their hands a baton^ on the head of which is 
carved an apple, a rose, a lily, an eagle, or some other figure. They 
generally wear a linen tunick, which descends to the ancle, above which 
is another of the same material ; and over the whole is thrown a small 
white cloak. But the Babylonians might have adopted before the time 
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of Herodotus the costume of their conquerors the Medo*Persians. Thus, 
though the similarity of the dresses found in the sculptures of Nineveh 
and Persepolis, would lead to the conjecture that both kind of monuments 
ascend to a Median origin, this opinion is not altogether of absolute 
certainty. The exact^ description of Ezekiel, contained in the passage 
which we have quoted, would appear to force on us the admission of a 
South- Assyrian origin, h, In^titui No, \\2 April 1845. 


Abt. IX. — Extracts from the Proceedings of the Society. 

At a monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held, in the Library Rooms, on Thursday, the 9th January 1845. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved of. 

Assistant Surgeon J. Peet, proposed at last meeting, was ballotted 
for and duly elected; and Dunjeebhoy Framjee Esq., proposed as a sub- 
scriber to the Library by Dr. Buist, and seconded by the Secretary, was 
admitted agreeably to the regulations. 

The Marquis de Ferriere LeVayer, Secretary to the French Embas- 
sy in China, proposed as an Honorary Member by Colonel Jervis, Vice 
President, seconded by Dr. Burnes. k. h, Vice President, and the Secre- 
tary, was duly elected, in accordance with Art IX of the Regulations. 

Dr. D. Grierson, of the Bombay Medical service, proposed as a Mem- 
ber of the Society by Dr. Burnes, k. h. seconded by the Secretary, to 
be ballotted for at next meeting. 

The proposition for reducing a portion of the sum now expended on 
account of newspapers, of which due notice was given, having been sub- 
mitted to the meeting, R. W. Crawford Esq., seconded by Dr. Buist, 
proposed that the finance committee, in reporting on the best means of 
reducing the current expenses of the Society, be requested to name the 
sum which ought, in their opinion, to be reduced from the usual charges 
for newspapers and periodicals ; and that this sum having been fixed on, 
all periodicals and newspapers be held discontinued, so as to admit of 
Members of the Society naming those to be in future taken, within the 
limits of the prescribed sum. Notice of this to be given before next 
meeting. 

The proposition also, of which previous notice was given, to partly 
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relieve tfie Society, in the present state of its finances, fi^m the expellees 
of publishing the quarterly journal, by charging Members of the Society 
Rs. 2, for each number, and subscribers, not Members, at the rate of Rs. 
2^9 having been brought before the meeting, it was thereon resolved 
that a subscription list be circulated to all Members of the Society, re- 
questing their support of, and subscription to, the quarterly journal 
which promises to be of general interest in the Historpy PhUologp^ 
Palijeography^ Mythology^ and Antiquities of Western India, and the 
neighbouring countries ; but which, without such support, must other- 
wise be discontinued ; a subscription was accordingly opened, to which 
the Members at the Meeting appended their names. 

The following donations were laid on the table : 

To the Litrary, 

Copy of Mr, Frere's translation of the Frogs of Aristophanes, and of 
Theognis, accompanied by a note from his nephew W. E. Frere Esq., 
of the Bombay Civil Service. 

Second. — 2 setts of Chinese Books, by J. Turner Esq., Assistant 
Surgeon, presented through the Vice President, Dr. Bumes, k. h. 

To the Museum* 

Various specimens of petrified wood, from the petrified forest near 
Cairo, by Wm. Pigou, Esq. Assistant Surgeon, through Dr. Bumes. — 
A shark’s jaw, and specimens of black coral, by Captain J. A. Young, 
through Professor Orlebar. 

Land shells from Ceylon, by Dr. Leith, and larvee which destroy the 
mangoe trees, by the Rev. G. Pigott, through Professor Orlebar. 

2 Curious Chinese mariner’s compasses, by John Turner, Esq. As- 
sistant Surgeon, through Dr. Bumes. 

The Secretary read a letter from Captain Postans, accompanied by an 
English translation of a Sanskrit inscription, relative to the Temple of 
Somnath, but of wb’ch the Society has already a translation by W. 
Wathen, Esq. which has been printed in the October number of the 
Society’s Journal, now about to issue from the Press. 

The Secretary also read a paper on the origin of the Pamaiyaric 
and Ethiopic alphabets, arranged by him, and compared with the He^ 
brew, Phoenician, Samaritan, Mendoean, and Arabic. 

14 
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Resolved,— Thet the thanks of the Society be given for the dona- 
tions and paper presented. 

The meeting then adjourned to Thursday, the 13th of February next- 


At a monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 
held in the Library rooms, on Thursday the 13th February, 1845. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved of. 

Dr. D. Grierson, proposed at last meeting as a Member of the Socie- 
ty, was bollotted for and duly elected. 

John Andrew Baumbach, Esq. proposed a Member of the Society, 
by R, W. Crawford Esq. seconded by J. R. Hadow, Esq. to be 
ballotted for at next meeting. * 

Lieutenant J. T. Barr, proposed as a subscriber to the Library, by 
Major General Barr, seconded by the Secretary, was admitted agreeably 
to the regulations. 

The Committee appointed at the monthly meeting of the 12th Decem- 
ber last, to audit the accounts and for other financial objects, reported 
that the confused state of the accounts prevented them completing the 
duty assigned them by the meeting ; but submitted as accurate an esti^ 
mate of the Societfs annual income^ expenditure^^ and debt^ as in the 
yet undetermined amount of deficit, not accurately accounted for, could 
be made out. — It was evident from this financial statement that the ex- 
penses of the Society’s quarterly journal could no longer be debited to 
the current income of the Society, but must be liquidated from special 
subscriptions to this individual object. 

In reference to the proposition submitted at the monthly meeting, 
that the above Committee should name the sum which ought, in their opi- 
nion, to be reduced from the usual expense for newspapers and periodi- 
cals, it was suggested, by the Members of the Committee, that of the 
Society’s available balance, Rs. 3,680 7 10, not more than one third 
be in future applied for newspapers and periodicals, Indian and English, 
and that the other two thirds, (after defraying the expenses of preserving 
the Museum,) be applied in equal proportions as nearly as may be, in the 
purchase of, 1st Novels, Travels, and Modern Works of General TM- 
erature : and 2nd in Standard Works. The Committee further re- 

' c 

ported that the present yearly expenditure for newspapers and peri- 
odicals is Rs. 1,635 13, and suggested that a reduction to the annual 
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of Rs. 480> should be made in these expenses^ A reduction 
to the amount of Rs. 393 was accordingly made by the meeting. 

The meeting further resolved that the list of proposed works and 
new editions of works, to be ordered from England, should be circulated 
to the managing Committee. 

The following donations were laid on the table: 

To the Library. 

Ist. Specimens of the illustrations of the rock-cut temples of India, 
by James Ferguson, Esq., presented by Professor Pole. 

2nd, Webb*s Pathologia Indica, and Medical Topography of the 
Ceded Districts, presented by the Medical Board. 

The Secretary read a letter from Captain Cuthbert Davidson of the 
Bengal Army, and the Nizam’s Cavalry Service, inclosing a list of Per- 
sian Books belonging to the Library of the Durgah of Kulburga; and 
proposing to forward an account of this ancient city, to be laid before 
the Society. 

Read a letter from Professor Christian Lassen, of Bonn, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of copies of the Visparad YagnOy and the first 
volume of the Society s Journal; and acquainting the Society that he 
had forwarded, through Mr. Richardson, two dissertations of his own, 
to be laid before the Society, 

Read a letter from Professor Eugene Burnouf, of Paris, acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of the 5th and 6th numbers of the Society’s Journal, and 
returning his thanks for the presentation of the work. 

Resolved that the thanks of the Society be given for the donations, 
and for Captain Davidson’s kind communication and attention to the ob- 
jects of the Society, in collecting information relative to places of inter- 
est throughout India. 

The meeting then adjourned to Thursday, the 13th of March next. 


At a monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 
held in the Library rooms on Thursday, the 13th March, 1845. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved of. 

John Andrew Baumbach, Esq, proposed at last meeting as a Member 
‘«f the Society, was ballotted for and duly elected. 
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tbat a fipe<5ia\ meeting be held oq the 25th iuBtant, to take 
into consideration the propriety of rescinding the resolution passed at 
the enniversary meeting of 1841, withdrawing the selection of new pub- 
lications from Messrs* liOngman and Co., and of again entrusting those 
Booksellers with the selection and forwarding of new publications to the 
amount of £ 200 per annum. 

The following donations were laid on the table : 

To the Library, 

1st. Thornton’s History of the British in India with Map, and 
Thornton’s Gazetteer with Map, by Government. 

2nd. Falconer’s Extracts from some of the Persian Poets, by the au- 
thor, through Dr. Burnes. 


To the Museum, 

1st. Coal from the Bolan Pass by Dr. Leith. 

2nd. Supposed fossil ribs in trap, Bombay,, by R. X* Murphy Esq.^ 
Srd. Specimens of fish, Bombay, by the Rev. G. Plgott. 

4th. Supposed fossil fruits and bone from the desert of Egypt, by 
the Rev. Dr. Stevenson. 

5th. Stalactites from the Grotto of Adelsberg Camiola, by Captain 
Hebbert, Engineers. 

The meeting then adjourned to Thursday, the 10th of April next. 


At a special meeting of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 
held, in the Library rooms, on Thursday the 25th March, 1845. 

It was proposed by Colonel Jervis and seconded by Dr. Burnes, 
That the resolution passed at the anniversary meeting of Wednesday the 
10th November, 2841, withdrawing the selection of new publications 
from Messrs. Longman and Co., be rescinded, and that these Booksellers 
be again entrusted with the selection and forwarding of new publications, 
but limited for the present to £ 2 50 per annum, inclusive of all charges 
for freight and insurance. 

The proposition was agreed to unanimously, amd the meeting of the 
Society dissolved. 
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At a monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 
held, in the Library rdoins, on Thursday the 10th April, 1845. 

Read and approved the minutes of last meeting. 

The Secretary read extract of a letter from Major Rawlinson, dated 
Baghdad the 12th of February 1845, intimating that he had lately sent 
to H. H. Wilson, Esq. Director of the Royal Asiatic Society, a literal 
translation of the whole of the Be-Sitnn Cuneiform (about 

500 lines) giving a detailed account of the campaigns of Darius Hystas- 
pes, and containing various notices of ancient Persian History of the 
highest interest. 

Extract of a letter from Captain LeGrand Jacob, dated Belgaum 3rd 
of March 1845, was also read, accompanied by a table of corrections of 
sundry errors in the lithographed copy of the Girnar-Asoka-Pali 
Edicts published in No. V. of the Society's Journal, and previously 
translated and commented on by the late James Prinsep. — Captain Jacob 
intimates that possibly his own copy of the inscription may be defective, 
but the corrections sent will aid any revised translation of this very an- 
dent inscription, which may be made by other Orientalists. 

The following donations were laid on the table : 

To the Library, 

By the author, Professor W. Pole, m. r. a* s, and of the Elphinstone 
College. 

1st. Prize Essay on the Friction of Steam Engines. 

2nd. A tract on the pressure and density of steam. 

8rd. A treatise on the art of Painting on Glass, translated from the 
German. 

From Government r 3 printed copies of the proceedings of the Beard of 
Education for the year 1843. 

To the Museum. 

Fragments of a Oreei: statue, from Upper Egypt, by Assistant Sur^ 
geon Pigou. 

4th. Petrified shells, ditto. 

Specimen of Gum Caoutchouc as collected from the tree, and 
brought from the island of Borneo, by Lieutenant Robinson, of the Ben-* 
gal army. 
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The meeting then adjourned to Thursday the 8th of May next. 


At a monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 
held, in the Library rooms, on Thursday the 8th May, 1845. 

I'he minutes of last meeting were read and approved of. 

Ten Members of the Society not being present, the ballot for Archi- 
bald Smart Esq., proposed at last meeting as a member of the Society, 
was postponed, agreeably to the regulations, till the next meeting. 

B. T, Downes Esq., proposed as a member by Captain II. B. Tur- 
ner, and seconded by R. W. Crawford, Esq. to be ballotted for at the 
next meeting. 

The Secretary read a letter from Comte Atige St. Priest, President 
of the “ Scientific Commission for the discovery of American Antiquities,*’ 
dated Paris, 5th February 1845, requesting the sympathy and aid of the 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society in promoting a proposed expedi- 
tion for the investigation of American Antiquities, composed of English, 
French, and German Literati, who are to be associated in this under- 
taking under the auspices of the above Commission, 

A letter from M. Pirtz, Director of the Royal and University Libra- 
ries of Berlin, acknovv lodging the receipt of the Ya^na and Visparad, 
was also read, and expressed grateful obligations to the Society for the 
presentation of these works to the institutions, of which M. Pirtz is the 
director. 

The following donations were laid on the table : 

To (he Library, 

By the author, V. Fontanier, Voyage dans LHndeet dans LeGolfe 
Persique^ par UEgypte et la mer Bougcy accompanied by a letter. 

The Rev. J. M, Mitchell then submitted a paper on the Theologi- 
cal dogmas and practical religious ceremonies of the Parsees, accom- 
panied by notes: for which, and the^ donation to the Library the Secre- 
tary was directed to return the thanks of the Society. 

The meeting then adjourned to Thursday, the 5th of June next. 


At a monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 
held, in the Library rooms, on Thursday the 5th June, 1845. 
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The minutes of last meeting vrere read and approved of. 

Archibald Smart Esq. and E. T. Downes Esq., proposed as Mem- 
bers of the Society and duly seconded at previous meetings, were bal- 
lotted for and unanimously elected. 

Read extract of a letter from Captain Haines to the Secretary, an- 
nouncing that 63 Hamaiyaric inscriptions were lately brought from the 
ancient Mareb, by J. Arnauld, a French Apothecary, who shewed them 
to Captain Haines, but declined to permit him to take copies of them. M* 
Arnauld had since presented these to the Asiatic Society of Paris, which 
was about to present a copy to the Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don, for decypherment by the Rev. Mr. Forster. 

Read a letter from William Hamilton, Esq., Secretary of the Geolo- 
gical Society of London, acknowledging the receipt of Nos. 5 and 6 of 
the Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, and express- 
ing the thanks of the Geological Society for this acceptable present. 

Read a letter from Sir Erskine Perry, accotnpanied by nine volumes 
of the annual reports of the Poor Law Commissioners, and one volume 
of the report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners on Criminal Law. The 
letter recommended that the Society should obtain in continuation the 
reports of the Poor Law Commissioners as they are published ; which re- 
commendation will be sent to Messrs. Longman and Co. with instructions 
to select from and forward such parts of the Poor Law reports as may be 
obtained for the Society at a moderate annual expense. 

Read a letter, from William Escombe, Esq. Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the General Department, acknowledging the receipt of the Se- 
cretary’s letter dated the 13th ultimo, acquainting the Society that the 
Honorable the Governor in Council, is pleased to subscribe for twenty 
five copies of the Society’s Journal, and requesting that contingent bills 
for the cost of the Journals be submitted by the Society. 

Read a letter from Mr. J. McCudden, dated Poona, the 24th May, 
accompanied by a prospectus of a work entitled « Oriental Eras,” com- 
prising those in use among Christians, Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsees, 
&c., accompanied b} Chronological notices of important events in India., 
and the East, and requesting the Society would become subscribers to 
the work. The Society agreed to Mr. McCudden’s request. 

The following donations were laid on the table ; 
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To the Library^ 

1st; By the Translator, the History of the defection of the United 
Netherlands from the Spanish Empire, translated from the original Ger- 
man of Scliiller, by Lieutenant E. B. Eastwick B. I. I volume. 

2nd. No. II. of Illustrations of India Ornithology, by T. O. Jer- 
don Esq., Madras Medical Establishment. 

3rd. By Sir Erskine Perry, Kt. 9 volumes annual reports of the 
Poor Law Commissioners. 

The Secretary then read a paper containing observations on the coins 
of Undophares, or Gondopliaresy who is traditionally said to have been 
the co-teraporary of St. Thomas the Apostle. 

The Secretary was directed to return the thanks of the Society, for 
the various donations, and the meeting adjourned to Thursday the 3rd 
July neict.. 
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Art. 1. — Notes on theMahrah Tribe of Southern Arabia, with 
a Vocabulary of their language, to which are appended ad- 
ditional Observations on the Gara Tribe. By Assistant Sur- 
geon H. J. Carter, Bombay Establishment. 

In presenting to the Society this vocabulary of the Mahrah dialect, I 
regret that I have so little information to add to it, concerning the man- 
ners and habits of the people by whom ii is spoken. 

The Mahrah tribe descended from the ancient Ham^ari of 

lladraniaut, occupy an extent of country exceeding that of any ithei 
tribe in the southeastern part of Arabia. The limits of their coast are 
generally allowed to be the opening of the great Wadi Masilah, on the 
S. W, in 51° 13’ E. Long, and the town of Damkot ‘i), in the bay 

of A1 Kamar, on the N. E, in 52°47,* E. Long , giving them a coast-line 
of about 135 miles ; thus, while we have it in our power accurately to de- 
termine their maritime boundary, we know little or nothing of the ex- 
tent of their country inland, though we may justly infer that the tribe is 
spread over an immense area, for, if we talk of entering Iladramaut by 
Makalla, the people of that place tell us we shall be assailed by the 


1 
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Mahrah tribes on our way, and if wo ask the inliabitants of Marbat, tliroo 
hundred and sixty miles north-east of Makalla, what inland tribo comes 
next to the Beni Gara, their answer again is, the ‘‘ Mahrah/’ while the Mah- 
rahs themselves affirm that the divisions of their tribe extend to the con- 
fines of Hadramaut. 

Like the other great tribes, they have their divisions, their subdivi- 
sions, and their families or baits but being so nunierous and 

spread over such a vast extent of country, they are as much at war with 
each other, as if each division and subdivision were an independent tribe 
of itself. 

In stature the ^fahrahs are generally undersized, and when compar- 
ed with their eastern neighbours, the Beni Gara, may almost be consid- 
ered diminutive. '*in speaking however of their characteristic features, it 
should be understddd that ray observations are entirely confined to those 
who inhabit the southeastern borders of their territory. They are by 
no means a handsome race, for their features are for the most part short 
and irregular, their eyes small, sunken, black, and piercing, with a cun- 
ning and very frequently a sinister expression of countenance. Their 
dress is the same as that of the Garas, and likewise their arms, excepting 
that the double pointed stick is not commonly used among them. In their 
mode of salutation they touch each other’s fingers in the manner of the 
Garas, but instead of kissing them afterwards, they bring their noses in 
contact with each other, sMo by side, and at the same time gently, thougli 
audibly, inhale the air through their nostrils. Their mode of subsistence 
follows their position ; those of the interior live principally on milk ami 
flesh, with i^qw and then dates and a Vitih durahy if they can afford to pur- 
chase it. The latter is ground in a mill called a watahantt 

which consists of a flat oblong slab of stone, and a kind of rolling pin, 
moved backwards and forwards by a single person. — While the Bedwins 
of the interior live principally on milk and flesh , those on the coast sel- 
dom get any thing more than fish and dates. The fish they take, cither 
in nets, or with a hook and line ; but as few can afford to purchase 
either boat, or nets, and as they are not in the habit of using the inflated 
skin or JifrioA mentioned by Ptolemy, and so common on tlie 

coast to the northeastward of the bay of Kuria Muria, they drop their 
lines from the projecting shelves of cliffs, which overhang the sea. 
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have seen them with their shields and swords crawling doM U the precipi- 
tous side of Ras Furtak^ which looks towards the bay of Al Karaar,* 
where the cliffs in many parts, present a scarp 1,900 feet high ^ and our 
Pilot, who was from that neighbourhood, assured ihe that annually, 
one out of seven, or certainly one out of ten, perished from a false 
step, while prosecuting this perilous descent to obtain their daily food. 
Yet such is the force of habit and example handed-down from their fore- 
fithers, and also that of necessity, (for the extreme poverty of the different 
tribes admits of no pretext, under that of war, for any encroachment 
made by their neighbours on their several territories, in quest of food for 

man or boast,) that the Bait Saloam ^ \ who dwell on the 

barren ridge of Ras Fartakj have no other alternaUve than to descend 
daily for this miserable support, or perish above from a want of nourish- 
ment. 

The Mahrah fishermen have also another contrivance for taking large 
sharks, and a species of ray exceeding sometimes fourteen feet in breadth, 
which frequents this coast. This consists in rigging out a daraJi* (to 
use a nautical phrase) from the side of a cliff, with a pulley in the end of 
it, over which the line plays ; in this way having chosen a favorable spot 
for fishing, they raise up sharks from eight to ten feet long ; and 
having divested them of their ^ns, salt and dry the flesh for food, and 
sell the former to the Nakhudas of Bagalos, who trading along this coast 
purchase them for the China market. I may here mention that not only 
among the Mahrahs, but with all the inhabitants of the southeastern 
coast of Arabia, Lahm or the dried flesh of sharks, is the staple 

article of food and commerce. 

The Mahrahs are miserably poor, and their plains, mountains, and val- 
leys, with the exception of the highland of Hatioh (v>^) close toDam- 
kot, arc rocky, sandy, and almost barren. They call the distant land ly- 
ing due north of their coast, the Arz-al-akkaf* (*-• 1^ 1 Jl 0* 

Religion they have little, or none. I was informed by our Pilot that 
it was only here and there on the coast that you met with a man, who 
could say his prayers, while the Bed wins of the interior were wholly de- 
void of religion, having no idea of God or devil, of heaven or of hell. 

The Mahrah ^lialect, as spoken by the Mahrahs themselves, is the softest 


* Meaning the region of sand-heaps. — Editor. 
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and sweetest language I have ever heard ; indeed, they appear to be so 
sensible of this, that they liken their kalam dMhari {is J V® T ^ ^ 
they term it, to the conversation of birds (j^ J ^ (* In my vo- 

cabulary I shall refrain from making any philological observations on it, 
preferring to leave this part open to the learned Secretary, whose exten- 
sive knowledge of the subject is go unquestionable that I am sure nothing 
will escape his notice, which is deserving of interesting or useful remark* 
All therefore that remains for me to do, is merely to offer the few preliraina- 
ly observations which are necessary to convey to the reader^ an idea of 
the sounds of certain- letters, and the pronunciation of the words in 
which they are introduced, leaving the Arabic spelling of the words ex- 
actly as they were written for me, by Mohammed bin Hamed Mahriy Pilot 
on board the H. C. Surveying Vessel Palinurusy in the Bay of Al Ka- 

niar, and resident of the village of Ahaoel ( t ), eight miles west 

of Ra$ Fartah. 


Accents. 


Long accent (-), short accent diphthong 
Rendering of vowel sound.* 


a 

as 

li 

in 

but 

00 

as 

00 

in 

hoot 

ee 

as 

ce 

in 

see 

e 

as 

ay 

in 

say 

i 

as 

i 

in 

thin 

d 

as 

ey 

in 

they 

o 

as 

0 

in 

note 

ao 

as 

ow 

in 

how 


J ,for the most part has not a broad sound ; thus, * with the Mah- 
rahs has ‘almost the game sound as that of the proper name Mary. 

is generally pronounced soft ; I may here remark that j ^ forms as 
good a word as can be adduced for the purpose of giving the different pro- 

* The system of orthography, followed by the author in his vocabulary of 
the Mahrah dialect, though not that usually followed in the Journal and other 
oriental |iuhlicatioiis, has been left unaltered except iii the body of the notes 
whore it has been changed for that more commonly adopted by Orientalists. — 

Editor. 
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nunciations of tins consonant along tlie soutbeastern coast of A rabia^ 
Thus, it is pronounced as in Hehrew^hj the inhabitants scutii of Maskaf; 
and about lias A1 Had; hard^ by the people of Dofar, and the inhabi- 
tants of the coast between Makalla and Aden ; and softf by the Mahrabs, 
By the first, it is called Sair ; by the second, Saghur ^ and by the 
Mahrahs, Sajar 8r rather Zdjar, Vide * i 

ij*, has a very peculiar sound in the Mahrah dialect ; it is formed by 
placing the tip of the tongue against the antenor jmrt of the palate, and 
allowing the air to pass out of the mouth on one aide or the other of 
it, in the manner of a lisp, following it with the sound of the letter /, as 
in fire pronounced shleeete, 

has the softer sound of the letter as in^ ^ which is pro- 
nounced Zajar. 

^ and have their peculiar sounds, and sometimes the latter has 
the sound of q in qui (F) as in ^ man pronounced qa%j» 

111 the English spelling, however, of the Mahaii words, I have en- 
deavoured to give the pronunciation of the Maharl who dictated them 
to me, without much reference to the literal rendering of the Arabic 
character. This, which would be disadvantageous if the Arabic spell- 
ing was perfect, becomes the reverse in the present instance, where the 
pronunciation will frequently point out the inaccuracies of the Mahari 
orthography. 

Notes on the Gara Tribe continued from p. 901 Journal 
No. ix. p. 201. 1845. 

Since my notes of last year were presented to the Society, I have again* 
had an opportunity of mixing with the Gara tribe ; which, while it afforded 
me the means of collecting a little more of their history, has enabled me to 
define more correctly the coast-limits of the district they occupy. 

Formerly, these were stated to be the town of Marbat on the northeast, 

* In those observations the Arabic orthography of the names of three dif- 
ferent portions of the south eastern Arabian Coast appears to be confounded- 
namely the tract of country called after the new desolate fort of M-Shikir 
in lat ; 14 38 30 N. longitude 49 27 35 ; the Cape of 

between Ras Fitrtak and Ras Marbat ; and the town and district of Sohar, or 
Zohar j on the coast of Oman, — Editor. 
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ami lias Al Sajrmi tho southwest, but, since I gathered this information 1‘rom 
the inhabitants of Dofar, an intercourse with the Mahrahs and Garas in the 
bay ©t Al Kainar, during its survey, has enabled me to fix with more 
accuracy the exact line or neutral ground of demarcation between the two 
tribes on the west; while as regards the east, I have elicited from dif- 
ferent sources tho fact, that the Berii Gara are the sole inhabitants of the 
Sabhan mountains, which extend from Marbat to ftasek. Hence it 
will a[)pear, that, instead of Marbat and Raa Al Sajar being the true limits 
of their coast, the village of Hasek will be the northeast, and, as ascer- 
tained from the united testimony of the Mahrahs and Garas in the bay of 
Al Kamar, JRas Tharbat Alee will be the southeast termi- 

nation of their maritime boundary. Between Ras Tharbat Alee and Dam- 
kot, there are as many Mahrahs as Garas, therefore this interval may be 
considered neutral ground. 

Respecting the Tribes^ whose several districts come next Ihe confines 
of the mountainous tract inhabited by the Beni Gara, I have not been able 
to obtain much satisfactory information. The Mahrahs come next to them 
in the bay of Al Kamar, but at Hasek there are remnants of several 
tribes, the principal of which are the Gara f jS, Mahra I Afar jbu, 
Hassarit and the Baramah while all the towns in Do- 

far, with the exception of Tagah and Marbat, are inhabited by the Al 
Kathiri, b who originally came from Hadramaut, and are always at 

war with the Beni Gara. Next the Garas, inland, I am told, are the Thoar 
J J^} ^ large branch of the Mahrah tribe, the Afar, also a large tribe, and the 
Al Kathiri; these inhabit the table land called Nejd, or Nejdi, ^ 

on which the frankincense tree grows, two days inland from the shore. 

The Mahrahs and Garas affirm that they are descended from the ancieuf 
Hamyari, and that the Atar and Al Kathiri are descended from the Gha- 
firi iS ^ 

The following are some of the principal branches of the Gara tribe, 

Beni gara or hakli. 


Bin Kahtan . . . . , 

Bait Mashanee. . , 
— Ayesa (Esau) 
- — Makheir ...... 

— Tabok.^ 


Bait Kashob 

— ^Jabob 

• • • • • — Ghajod j 

— Said 

A 

. . — Temin 
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S(^veral of the Garas assured me that Gara and Koreish were synony- 
mous,* and tlml the latter was their ancient appellation. But to astertaisC 
this more satisfactorily, 1 took the opportunity of asking the chief ^^haikli of 
the Garas, in the presence of an influential Saiad, with whom I was Uion 
staying, if it were from his tribe that the prophet Mohammed sprung, and 
what was the ancient name of his tribe 1 To tlie former he replied irt the 
affirmative, to the latter, the Koreish.” In both instances he was uncow- 
traviicted by the Saiad. By another person, however, who was called upon 
in the presence of a large assembly, as an authority in matters pf liislory, to 
give me some information about the neighbouring tribes, I was told that th,e 
Garas and the'Koreish were not the same people. Here the question 
rests, so fill* as I had an opportunity of determining it, but, as the matter 
is not altogether devoid of interest, I relate the observations for whatever, 
in the hands of others, they may prove worth. 

Besides Gara, they arc also called Haklce, and at the j)resent time the 
two terms are used synonymously, though the first is by far the most gene - 
ral appellative. 

The Kaldan family or branch, is considered the head or root of the Garas, 
and the Shaikh of this family, the Shaikh of the Garas ; Salim bin Thoorec 
])in Kahtan, is the name of the present Shaikh ; it was tliis man, who in a 
blood feud, murdered Saiad Mohammed bin Agcyl, the late governor ofDo- 
far. Standing erect, he is full six feet high, finely proportioned, with most 
manly and handsome features, combining, with a generous expression of 
countenance, all the gentleness and determination, that could be sought 
for in the most chivalrous character. Though the murderer of the last gov- 
ernor of Dofar, (under whose sage but severe discipline that district W'as 
restored from the wretchedness of the worst state of anarchy, to a condi- 
tion of ease and prosperity, and whoso loss, by all the tribes inhabiting 
Dofar and its neighbourhood, has not failed for the last fourteen years, to 
prove a source of the most bitter lamentation) this man, (ignorant of the 
crime he had committed, in the eyes of an Englishman, and satisfied of the 
rectitude of his conduct as a Gara Chief,) calmly asked, why the English, 
knowing the extreme fertility of the district of Dofar, and the wretched 
stale of the inhabitants for want of a ruler, did not send some one* to take 
the country, and give them the benefit of our good Government. The 


* The Koreidli being the tribe from- which the Prophet Mohammed derived, 
his origin, is it not probable, that if there be any truth in this a.*?serlion, the 
tribe of Garas derive their appellation from having early possessed, a knot\'« 

ledge of letters, as the word /v^rir« ( literally signifies one wlio practises 
reading ? — Editor, 
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Kahlan family arc regardetl as the great fighting men of the Gara tribe, 
and it is said that five Kahtans are enough to put to flight the whole of the 
Beni Gara. 

To shew the faithful manner in which the duties of Raheea ^ j or Pro* 
tector, are discharged in this tribe ; how a man having a blood feud with anO' 
ther party may enter with security the territory of his adversaries ; and under 
what circumstances a blood feud may be established, I* may mention the 
following act of one of the Kahtan family, who accompanied a friend as 
Rabcea, from the mountains behind Dofar to the town of Silalah. When 
arrived in Silalah, two of the Raheea^ $ cousins approached the man 
whom he was protecting, and assailed him on account bf a blood feud, 
which formerly existed between them. The Raheea, ( now the decrepit 
figure, of a once tall and powerful man, and who w as sitting by me, when 
the Saiad, with whom I was staying, related the story,) faithful to his 
pledge, and having no alternative but to slay his cousins, did so, with as many 
blows of his sword, while the friend whom he protected fled back to the 
hills, and the Rabeca claimed the Saiad^s protection until a large party 
arrived from the mountains to guard, and conduct him back to his own 
clan. In this act, we observe the binding nature of the pledge, — 
the Raheea opening a blood feud with another party, his own rela- 
tions for the sake of faithfully discharging the duties of the office he had 
undertaken. Such instances of fidelity are by no means uncommon among 
the wild and ignorant Bedwins, The blood feud, as a matter of course, is 
greatly dreaded by all, for it not only immediately excites families to mor- 
tal combat, but if remaining unsettled, which is most commonly the case, 
entails all the misery and bloodshed connected with it on the next generation, 
by whom, if not satisfactorily decided, it must descend to the third and 
fourth, and so on, until it is either amicably arranged or entirely forgotten. 
Thus, with the two men murdered by the Raheea above mentioned, who 
belonged to a distant branch of his own family, their sons are still boys, 
but when they arrive at manhood, they will be expected by their nearest 
relations to take up the blood feud, occasioned by the murder of their fa- 
thers, and will either kill the old Raheea, or if he be dead, two of his branch 
of the family. A blood feud, such as this is, arising between two branch- 
es of the same family, is considered the worst ; it is blood against blood. 
In the assault of the young men, when they are grown up, on the Raheea’s 
family, they themselves may be killed, or instead of only killing two of 
the Raheea s family, they may mortally wound three ; in the first instance, 
instead of a blood feud, on account of two, there will be one of four against 
the Rabeea’s family, while in the second instance, a blood feud will still 
exist between the families on account of the murder of a third person, — 
one more than was required from the Raheea^s side. ^ 

The difficulties which attend a blood feud may be c;|idless,and the conse- 
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(jiiencc ,s are ilisaslioiis, and although they lend greatly to restrain the Bed- 
win from committing bloodshed, and contribute much to protect !’is life, yet 
they are too often disregarded by this ‘^wild many''' who under the ictluence 
of passion will frccpiently commit murder on the most trivial occasion. 

Note. For Gharah ^ read Gara Jjr* in my Notes ontlie Gharah Trib"'” 
published in No. ix of this Journal. It is also written H. J. C. 


VOCABULARY OF THE MAHRATI DIALECT. 


English 

Arabic 

Maharee 

Prou : of Maharee 

A p’c 



. . . umar 






Angry,. 

, 


, . . maghateeth 

Arms PI. (body). 

•■■V 


, . . lu^fdotan 

Army 

e 


. . . asker 

Ant 

aJU. 


. . . nomcel 

Antimony 




. . . kahil 

Ai)petitc 

OjJ. 



. . . toq 

Anchor 



. , .boharat 

Ashc.s 



. . . rameet 

Arrow 



... sahoni 


1^4^ f 



As before 

...Jjl u^. 


.... hash hawalee 

Above 

i3y.. 



, . , .haghla 

Afterwards 

Oju . , 

■ 

. . , .maghora 

Always 

: Uj! J). . 


. . . .doem da aukat 



B- 


Bad 



. . .yaghmom 

Bravery 

iijs ib. 



. . . harobee 

Back 




. . . dhara mothan 

Bone 




. . .atheth 

Blood , . . . , 



, . . doom 

Belly 

r 

pwJ* .• 

- 

...djof 

Brother 

c'* 

ijLi... 

... ghak 

Blind 

43^^ • 



. . .awareet 


2 
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Body 



, , . , . jassed 

Beard 

hj.. 


. . ..alhet 

Bowels . * . . . 

• • • • J • • 

...... . . . 

.... inosghen 

Bread 




khabs 

Butter 

3 3.. 


. . . .khazariit 

Black 



. , , .haowar 

Blue 




. . . haowar 

Bracelet < 

^ ^ 1 1 • • 


. . . . mataket 

Book 

^U^.. 


.... katob 

Bed (of sleep) 



. . . .jodaree d ashan' 

Battle (land) . 



. . . ghorat 

Barren 




. , , .heoor 

Brook 

‘ 


. . , .hazabot d’nahr 

Branch 



. . . . ra 1 at 

Bark 



, . . . kasheeroot 

Blade of grass . 



, . , . rahoot 

Brass 

o-y-- 


.. ..nahos 

Bite 



.... sob 

Bitterness .... 

. , 




. . . .mareer 

Blow 

4^.. 

oUJf.... 

., .alkamet 

Bird 





. . . agiib 

Bug 



. . . katon 

Bridle 

r^- 


. . . ghaianej 

Bull 

-jy--' 

;• jy---- 

. . . thor 

Bow 

u-y • • 


. . .mandofet 

Boat 

• ■ • • • • 

. 

. , . sambook 

Bee (honey) . . 

0^... 

c» ^ 1 a , 

.. .hanobet 

Beak (of bird) 



, . . akhoh 

Behind 



. . .manght^ira 

Below 




, . . amsa 

Bad 

Jltj... 


. . .yaghmom 

Balance 

C) . 


. . . meezon 

Brain 



. . . da*magh 
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Bagalo 

aIAj. 

. . , . , OjUi . . . . 

,. .salt 

Bottle 



. . .logat 

Buoy 



. . .koeo 



c. 


Cow 

. 

V2.0 . . 

. . . bakar^t 

Cash. . 



, , . dareeham 

Cold 




, . . . kasim 

Children 


CiM*.... 

. . . galleean 

Cheek 



. .. .lhajainatak 




.... malhot 

Coffee 



....kuw6t 

Comb.. 

, . . JoiMlX). , 


. ,. .masharcck 

City 



.... rahabet 

Coffin «... 1 j . . 

.. f i . . . 

. . . .manhosh dameeoot 

Conqueror 

.v^ U... 


. . .khazi 

Conquered 



. . . . fosal 

Cultivated 




. . . . kajoed 

Cloud 


j>*-- • 

. . . . afoor 

Clouded •. . . . 


. 

. . . . afdr maikan 

Camel 

. . . 


. . . . helbet 

Cat, 

...Alai., 


. . . . assanort 

Cock 



. . . deck 

Copper 

. . 

jj Lr.., 

.. safar 

Cotton ^ - 

. 1 . Jai . . 


. . . .ghozui 

Cocoanut tree .... 



. . .meda 

Crooked 




. . . aowaij 

Clear (op. foul) . . , 

Aflj Ij.. 


. . . . soal 

Calm a (sea) . . . . 




. . . . shoal 

Clothes 



. . . .khaloq 

Corn 



- . .amel 

Colours (to hoist) , 



. . . . ghala btb iq 

Creeper (anchor). 



. . . barosee 

^'rying * 

, . 

. tJjjJ 

. . . iabeek 
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Cable 



. . . inasabooa 

Colt 




. . .habaret 

Crab 


, . . . 

. . . . heishet^ 

Chain 



. . .salsalet 

Cover (book) . . . 



. . . gartos 

Dry 


D. 



. . . . kosha 

Dog. 

. * 

id.. 


Death 



, . -inceoot 

Dumb 

. r 


. , . ajau^ 

Deaf 


r ; *• • 

... * CAAfl.M9 , . . 

. . .sakcel 

Day 


« ^ , 

, . . nalioor 

Dawn 

. . . 


...fejar 

Defeat 



. . .habo da faiam 

Deep 



. . . ghazar 

Dark 



, . . .kale wee 

Donkey 



. , . h(hr 

Duck 



. . »makol^vat 

Dove 


jLxjlc..., 

. . . .ililhar 

Date 



* . . toinar 

Disease 




. . .marcedtli hainol 

Dokhan 



* . -dakhan 

Dthurah (grain). 

. .. .»;i 


. . . dtharct 

Date-tree 



. . . nakhil 


Dolphin saoboti 


E. 


Eight 

* I 

Ajj 


. . .ihimaiicet 

Ears 


1 , 


Eye 


id 


East 

..... i ^ . 






> . . • siidi'koot 

Earth 

• " 


1 
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Eyebrow < 

Eyelid 1 

Empty 

Eiri's 

.... 

. . . . . . 

, {JOXJ . . , . 

o^-.. 

* ihd 

. . .ahajor 

. . .shakareen al aieniak. 
, . , .kiialce 

Earning 

* 


. . . .litJek 

Jividcncc 




. . . barlion 

Enemy 

. .j jXP 



Eagle 

‘ • ^ 

>y.-. 

. . . . nohar 

Ear (of corn). . .a 

> iULrt 


. . . .sibalat 

Enlermcnt 



- i I;- •' 

. . . .alegaf d’gobar 

Easy 

. aJ+w . . . i . . 


. . .sailed 

Ever 

•litivi 

r^'-- 

. . .albin 

East-wind (N. El) 


. . . hazed) 

Edge sharp 



...hud mcki'in 


F. 


Fat ^ ^ Lo JLo salah or salhet 


Fishing line.. 



. . . .ghalf 

Fidelity 

. , . f . . . . 


. . .misharce 

Face 




. . . vvojah 

Fire 




. , .shleeot 

Faliier 



...hob 

Flesh 



, . . teewee 

Frankincense. 



. .sheeaz 

Fingers 

. . . f . . . . . 




C* 




Foot 





. . rnadhakak 

Four ........ 

, ..SjUj ( 


. . . robot 

Five 

, , ...... 


. . .khomo 

Full 




, . . tnalon 

Fish 

. . . 


. .sell 

Fort 

. ixj lij 


. .krdiit 

Fertile 



li 

. . kfijcct 

Feathers ... - 



Uai 

, . .katalot 
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Ti'rnn' . . 

. 

o 1 VAi».. .. 

. . .dthafzut 



Fins 

Flv 







(ijfc . . . . 

. , . . alfot 

, . . .hadthab^t 

^ 

if's ^ 


, . , .hashmiU 


U-) ........ 

yA \ 


, . . . athercc 


• 

laar» 

Sr-^ ’ * ' 

, • . . zabun 

Fatigue 

, . . . iia 



. . . . tabak 





. . . .sadeeq 

Flint (for striking light) . (j 1 


. , . .aibal 

Fever (ague) . 

• • . ...... • 


. ...joloo 

Forehead 

. 


. . . . fccsit 

Foul (op. to clear) 



, . . .kader 

Fox 





Fish-hook. . . . 

. 1 



Far 

.... 


. . . . rehak 

Flock of sheep (whose 1) 

ci)j tA,.. 

. . . .haron almdn 

Flying fish . . , 



. . . .fereefart 

F ear / . . . 

, . , 


.... fuzak 



G. 


- 

, . . ( jjLC. 


1 . . . . hoz 

Goat, she 

, o 

. , A 

. , . .hoz bees shakhof 

Green 

• 1 


- . , .ahdthoor 

Grand -father . I i - 


. . .dibdak 

Grand-mother . 

, , . , Omm 

. . . . v.^ li U'A . . . , 

. . .hamcdthmi k 

Gold 

. , .UAitj 


. . . dtheeb 

Gate or door.. 



, . tX/o i . . . . 

- . . bf))> 

Gun (cannon).. 



.. V «... 


Gunpowder ... 

• ^ 


. . . 

Goat, he ... . 

<3U3., . 

. . . teyah 

Grain 

, . . 

^ ir 

* it tfi r) 

Gravel 

, . . Uaok 


• « * CLlOIX 

, . .liafash 

Grief 

“ 


. . .hazanot 
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Good 


. ... . • 


God 





. .Brdec 

Girdle (leather) 


. .habbal 

Gazelle , , 

JfVP.... 


. .Bar 





Grass (for sheep) . ... 

■ 

. .shajaral haron 

rVfirflen . . 

. . 

.s 

. .dahabar 

Gum arabic .. 

er" 

. samagh 

Girl 


, ... 

.ghajeet 



H. 


Hen 

.. 


.dijojat 

Honesty. . 



, . inonat 

Hand.... 

.... 


, .hdid 

Head.... 

u-'j 



, . haroh 

Hair 


1 Q.^ 

, . shof 

Heart 

."Lii 



Half year. 

. . . 

, . « . .o bu* ^ ...... 

, . fakah da sinat 

Hot 

«i^ . . 

r%*A. 

. .haracj 





Hnrso 




. . hasson 

Hoofs (of horse) 

. 

. .marthan d’hasoon 

Horns (of goat)..c>j^ 

... 

. .karoa al hoz 

Hide 



‘Ibd 


Hunger. . 




Hurt.. , . 

c. 

U:*. 

Jeeak 

Heavy . , . 



. .sheebar 

Hire .... 

ly 



. . keerec 

Heaven ^ . 



. .dthal al khejr 

Hell 


, of cW * i 

. . dthal al shleedt 

Honey . . . . 

Ju.^ 


. 

Hair-band (bedwin) 


. . kadeed 

Heel 

. ^ . . . . - 


. •mardthainak 

Husband , . 




. . oaiiils 






How 1 . . . . 




. . ycboh 
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ijare 

Here 

. . . . ! 

....Ua 

.... Ui . . . 

ny--- 

. . . .narnao 

boh 

Hpnl of Cattle whose ? 


. . . .bagar al mon 

Herd of Camels whose? 


. . . .rekobal amon 

Hook ('fishing) 



... .kalab 



I. J. 


Judge 

.. 


. . . .kodthee 

Iron 

. .tiJ 

Id ... . 


Tnfarit 


. . . . ^ L‘jlsr->^ ... 

, . . .fjaijan ganoon 


. , . 



Inscri[>tion (on 

stone). . . 


. . .katob b’sa{)war 

Joy 

•■■■zy 

Id.... 


Jambeea 

, . . Axviii. 

CUJjJui. . . . . 

. . .jambeea 

Ibex 



. . . waal 

I 

lit 


. . .hoao 

Indigo 


, 

. . .sabagh 

Idle 

. 


. . .kasool 



K. 


Kid 

• C5 



Knee 

, , . 

c^y... 

. . , .barak 

Knife 

, J * 




, . . . a^js 

Kick 

, ...... 

LT' •• * • • * 

. , . o 

. . .markadthat 


h 


Looking-glass 

Liver 

J Jft 



.. .ineroot 

. . .klianfcsh 

. . . bfde 

Leg 

. (3 ^ 


. . .lasharank 

Lip 

.. Sjii, 


. . . .karfeef 

Laugh 




. . . .dthahok 

Light 




. . . . dthdee 

Left 

, S 


, . . . heVmal 
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Large . . . 

Lamp . . 

Lofty ^ ^ • 

Lizard • • • 

Louse . . . 

Leaf (PI) - 

Lime 

Light, (op, heavy) 

Lame ^ • 

Lead • 

Lungs . . 

Lightening . 

Love • AAjarr^ 

Loose (vest) . . 

Less . . . . 

Land high . 

Land wind N. W 1 


Man <JLak j 

Milk 


Mouth 

Mother 1*1., 

Month 

Morning. ...... ^ 

Moon 


Mane , . ^ 

Mourning . , 

Mill (of. Marhahs) ...... 

Mill (of India) ........ 

Mule JUb . , 

Musquitoe 

Merchant 

Massack (skin) , ^ ^ , 


■Uf. 


U- 

. iWjJp . , 
o • 

■ '^jy- 


... jUi. 

kXo Li. 




... 

. . vSaJcV. 




M. 


r.- 




ZJ-»- 





I iJjM . 


... 


v:i> ^Iju . 




. Iheakli 

..Id 

...rahak 
. . . dthob 
. . . kanam^t 
. . .saf 
. . .nor^f 
.. .khafeef 
. .lhaber 
. . . rassos 
. . .nasemak 
. .boriq 
. . .ojbak 
. . .shekli 
. . . shee khor 
. . .badeet 
. . .nashee 


• qifij 

, . ishakhof 
. khok 
.hamek 
, vvarakh 
. kasobah 
. wareet 

. .shoof al hasson 
. gamees 
.matahanet 
.rah at 
.baghalet 
dthardtheer 
tajeer 
.hanet 


3 
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Mist - . , t 


Cli f 

. ..ghahret 

Mountain .... 



. . .jibel 

Monkey 



... 

. . .minjah 

Misfortune . . . 

, , , 


. . . matot 

Match (of matchlock) 

. . c:.^JLu> .... 

. . . fateelat 

More 

. . j f 

0.JH» . . . . 

. . .hazdee 



N. 


Nidit 

.... l)uJ 


, . .bahalee 

Nose 

.. . .cij 1 

* L5 ■ • • • 

. . .nakhareer 

Nostril 

tix) 

... 

. . . .tankhar antak 

Nail (of fingers &c)^ 


. . . .dthafarotan 

Nine 

. . , . AAwS 


. . . .isiJt 

Necklace » - ■ • ■ 


. . . . . , ^ C>.* . . . 

. ..-mariyet baghot 


, 


, - . .bee 

Now 

...c5ll 

, . . - , t , T - - 

. . .lasoma 

Nitre 

« . 


, . . . adeet 

New 



, , . .heideen 

Net (large) . . 



. . . mange 

Net (cart) ; . . 



. . . .maghweei 

Noise 



. . , . h eim 

Neck 


r • • * * 



. . . .ghothee 



0, 


Oil 

. . .5 


. . .select 

Old......... 

^ 


.... hekar 

Oath 




. .. Id 

One 

... f j 

i ti... 

.... taad 

Ostrich 




.... kejthar 

Opposife, in front, j* f 


. ...fanowan 

Old (cloth)... 

. 

LtJjfO... 

.... daweel 

Old man 


.A Lfc . . . 

.... haekar 

Old woman . . 



. aioT’ 



P. Q. 

• • • • 

< 

Patience. . . . 

.... 


. . . . saboor 
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Quickly . 
Quarter. 




Palm (of hand) . 


Prisoner (of war ) 


Protector . . . 
Porspiratioji . 


. . . samah watoker 


.liOtLak qa'i j 
. tabanjah 
.hmk 


Pit etjj mahafaroot 

Porpoise . . " ...... maeelee 


Red I . . . aofai 

llib dtliciiah 

Rain rahamtt 

Right (op. to Ictl) . . . . ...... shecmal 

Ring (for finger) . bk kliotim 

Rock (large ) , . , .i w sowar liariob 

River j-g-’ ^ nahai 

Rainbow . . . . A a-Uj 1 kazat 

Rat (j d \ gired 

Root (of tree) . . f i3jj^ aroq 

Rice j J • if hcraz 

Rope l 4^ ^ ....... kccood 

Ruin (of anct . building) ......... oi f ^ ^ barhes wakal 

Road or way I* j ^ horam 


Shade 


haw ala 
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Sincerity 

1 


. . o li ^ . . . . 

. . • sadigat 

Scorpion 

..i* Jif' 



. . . kabeen 

Spider 





. . . shabakeet 





, . . . roram 


. , . . 

. . . 





Sheep 




• • • • • • 

. . . . thceweet 

Salt 




, . , cL> latr^ . , . , 

. . . . malhat 

Serpent 

... 



, . . . dabat 

Shoulder 

.. bJuS 


sJliS 

. . . katfa 

Skin 

... jb. 


d) iXIa . . . . 

. . . jaladet 

Side ■ 



. . . , 

. . .jambatak 

Six 

... dJu« 


.... . . . . 

. . .steet 

Seven 

. 


, . . , o bj . . . . 

. . . ibet 

Small 

. . . 



. . . .ganoon 

Sugar 

. . . ....... 




. . . . askeer 

Stirrups 

.ei> b 1^ j 




. . . . halgiit 

Spea r ... * 

.... \ . 



. , , . kanjit 


t ^ 




Sword 

. . uOAbA* 



. . . . shakee 

Sky 

Uii . .. , 


.. .. j^... 

.... hetem 

Sun * 

t; 

. , 


. . . . ^ *^jLah. . . . 

.... hciom 






Star. 

. . . . 

. . . ■ . .. 

. . . . . . . . 

. . . .kabkob 

Scales (of fish) . 

• u-j^ 



.... saf 

Snail . , 

. . y* . . . 



. . . liokeen 

Sap (of a tree) . 

• CT 

. . . . 



. . . .hamo shaidli 

Seed. 



.... *— . , , 

. . . . habbeb 

Sand 

.... <Ja3; 


>•■• 

. . . .batah 

Stone 

• 


• 

. . . saowar 

Sulphur 




Id... 

...Id 

Starving 

, 



. . . . sheeld 

Sleep , . ....... 

/* y 


. . Cl> Uw«w . . , 

filiannf 

Slumber, sleepy 

f -7- 

•• 


, . . . iXiifc . . . 

.... handak 

Soi rnw 



. JT fcj 

bokee 


.. .. . 

r 




Song 

Uu^ . . „ , . . 



, . . ghanoec 

Shivering 

. . 


. , . . k ^yioJ . 

, , yataowat 

Storm ^ ‘ 


. , . O 1 f . .. . 

, . . . alabaclct 
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Sick, . . . 



. hamool ala 

Straight (op to crooked) 


, Su. lah 

Scissars . 



. .mogradth 

Sails . . . . 




. . sharotan 

Ship 



. . markab 

Silk 


Id 

. Jd 

StoDDach 

ii tXiLX) 

iA ^ 

. .karash 

Silver. . . 

. ^ ^.m£L9 


. . fadthat 

Saddlf*- , . 

......... 


. .shad 





Standard (of an army) . . 

.... 1 ^ 1 li . . . . . 

. .dtharabet askai 

Steel (foi striking light), . . 


. Id 

Slowly . . 

^ 



, . . kharo kharo 

Seer-fish 





. . . tarnack 

South wind S. W 


. . . madeci 

Seawind S. E 1 . 

iSj^- 

. . . bharce 

Shaykii . 



. . .daw alt 

Sla\F. . . 



. . .hojoor 


...iJP.. . 


. . . mon 

Spring (of water) 


. . maecon 

Stream or Brook 

— c.. vj .. 

. . saraf 

Stairs . . . 


O {jJLyyuo . . . . , 

. . . mashabet 



T 


Temper ill . if 

^ 

. .qaij fosal 

Temper ^ 



... 8 

, . . qaij mas luce 




Tin , 

. . . ♦J vj 


. . razees . 

Two . . . . 

1 



. tharo 

Ten.... 


..... %% . . . .... 

. . . awsharcet 

Towij . . . 

. . , . . 


. . rhabel 

Tree . . . . 



. . .shajarect 

Thunder . 

0^ ( j 


. . . had 

Tongue. 



. . alshccn 

Tooth . , , 

. . • , . ....... 


. . . madthora 

Thigh. . 

. . , ... 


. . . famak 
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; i (>0 


Toes . . . I 1 . . , * 

Tomb ... .A . , . 

To-dav . . . 

, . . . , 

— 



. .shdbah 

. .go bar 
, . .yanioh 


1 




Tllfllp! . 



. i . j ^ 

. . . haniscet 

Tail-fin (of lisli). . cii ^ . . . . 



. . . dtlianob 

Trunk (tree). 

. . . . . . . 

. . . . 

o j , 

. . . majindol 

Thorn 

.. ci'y*... 


Ki,.... 

. . .shaka 

Thirst. ...... 

. . • • • 



. . . thamdn 

Talking 

.aJo Lsr^,. . 



. . . gharooc 

Thread 

. . . iaAA. . *. . 


Id... 

. , . . kheut 

Tliree 

. . . . , 


. . . . . . . . . d.> t Jc , , . 

. . . .shnihct 

Tower (round) 

■ ■■■zy--' 



....drab 

Thus, so, 





AijI J, 1 iLic 1 J . . . , 

. . . .oatha oatha 

They- 

r^--- 


.. .. 

... nahana 

This, that 

^ ^ (iafc . , . 



. , . .dthadlhak 

There (place). 




. 4 . . haldk 

Track (of footstep) 


*•■ 

.... hadth 

Tears 




.... damru 

Throat 

)J3J- 




.... garad 

Thou 

.... od ( , 


, . . XaaA , 

hM 

Toinnvrmv. . . 

X yC J . , . 



.... jahainina 

Teal. 



. ‘w.'-b f . . . 

. . . .wotab 

Tide flux and reflux 




.... inoshai 

Tamarhind . . . . 



j ■ ■ 





V 


Victory 

euU. . . 




Vanquished , . . 







Valley 

i ij. . . 





. . . cipj . . . 


Cl) l:2fc. . , 

...... harjat 




u. 


Udder . 



OJ lb.. 



W. 

Wai ........... y ‘ 
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Wall ; 

.Wine 

Wound . . 

Water 

Wisdom . . . 

Wife 

Woman.. . . 

White 

Wedding* . . 
Well...... 


■r-^'"* 

'i 1 ^ ! 

Cl>boi-2^. 

ij’ 1 wo f 

-✓ • 

Cl) Ia) ^2k. , 

(jOAJ f 

c 1 

. 



Id 

... 

* -7«- 

. . . 



4^^ darab 

khrnrr 

4.^ ....... sob 

hamoh 

bkal 


. liaros 
• Id 


Wave 

Wind 

Wolf 

Whale 

Wakefulness. . . 
Wet (damp) . , 

Wool 

Wood 

Wing 

'weak 




■u^ 


mojat 

reah kol 

. . 

CL» .sholu t 

• kaheod 

H . tlieree 

shoof 

dtharab 

^ liux Id janarh 

cAj bi.., howoen 

Y. 


Young 

Yellow f 

Y ear . . 

You 

Yesterday 

Yawn » .... 



. . .ganooii 

J f . . . . 

. . . hadthor 

<Ji> tbw , , . , 

. . . sanat 


...ha 

, , , 

yamsheeah 


. . . .fatarooan 


Verbs. 

Come here - 

Go there f. . . . ...... iJ" I ^ U . 

Give me a little , ^ O.A 


krd boh 
sar al haldk 
hat shee 
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Do not go there 

. , ^ j 

... ta seeor la 

Open the gate 

. . ^ ^ 

. . . fitaha bob 

What is the matter 

. . U 

, . . bok heshan 

"What is your name 

.. 

. . . hamak mon 

Wliere are you travcllin 

g. . 

. . . ' nokak man hoh 

Good evening 

.. 

. . . boh watakhaf kom 

I am a bout to go 

.. 

. . . ahom alhagar 

I want to drink 

(Jp' ' 

. . . ahom athag 

Wiiat do you want 

, , U p ; . . 

. . . tahom heshjn 

Where are you from.. . 

if ^ 

. , . masofar al hoh 

Dress 

. .. (3^^ . ' 

, . . , alabos khaldq 

Never mind 

. . ^ LftJLi'!'. 

. . . yakhalf ala 

Ask (something) 

, , 

. . . atheer (sheca) 

Hear 

•• 

... ham a 

Strike 

xoa/i 

. . . albadce 

Collect 

•• 

. . . jamma 

Take hold of it — . . . . 

.. 

. . . . hothuk 

Open 

•• 

. , . rataha 

Come back 

. . 0 • • 

> . . . radad 

Eat 

. . a5 

... tah 

Come 

.. 

. , . nakaee . 

Wait 

, , 

. . . , salob 

Run . . 

•• 

. . . . hovvah 

Do 

•• 

. . . . amol 

Get up 


. . . . asheesh 

Sit 

•• Jjy 

. . . . thowal 

Call 

• • i3j^ 

, . . . 8oq 

Take 

^ ^ 

. . , . hat 

Drink 

• 

. . . , lokee 

Go 



. . , . harah 

Buy 

•* 

. . . . shatom 

Ride . ^ 

V^J 

. . . . rafcob 

Say 

■ * 

. . , gliateer ' 
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Snee/e 

, bkJsU' ... . . . . , 

.... atishet 

See 

• 

. . * . shinks 

Understand 

• • ■ 

.... gharbak 

L^mgh 

. . . 

.... yadlhahok 

Uli'jin it 


. . . rahadllui 

Tlirow it away 

. . . 

... 

. . . ardah 

Place it above 

. . . 1*^5. .... 

. . . . tarah haghal 

He dies 

• jjAi 

.... yafaroor 

Vomit 

. . , / ^ 

.... yakeewee 

To taste (examine) — 

* * w .. • * 

. . A,<« IJb 

.... tarn 


Sentences. 



Ills of no use 

Do ^ Cf 

Where are you going 

Man (lead is put in the 

yy 

The man said you slrucl#^ f 

me ... 

And the other said I did dj^ ^ 

not strike you 

1 want to swim f (* 


Do not fear ' 

Who loves me I love him. 1 y^ k ^ d ^ 

,Aj 

What you wish I wish. . .. y>- J:^ ^ 

What are you doing 

In the house 4 

All are good 

The people say .jJ 4^ 

Vicinity of a well y y^ 

In the house jj 

First day of the jpoon or month., . ^ i 


yajo/ la 
.j^nofa la 
alho eeliom 

qaij mot naham alhal 
gobar 

amoor hat al br^hi- 
kec 

o dthick amoor ho albo- 
dak ala 

horn al sabaha 
fazakuia 

hal dthe ajobbee ajo- 
bah 

al hal tahom ho ahom 
yaboh tamol 
ba bet 

koolhom jeeat 
ghateer kahaboo 
ishthareer 
barik bet 

heom dawarrakh 


4 
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Good morning 



Fabakah 

The brain of the head .... 


damagh d heroh 

A place where there is no 

AJ ^ j jJ 1 « J4A. Aj li 

kabee hamoo ala 0 kabec 

water or people (desert) 


habo ala 

I cannot do this 

.... .5/1 aWIj i ji 

kaodar alamalah la 

Like a bird 


gharo dtha tdir 

Take the money and give 

J \ a 

dthot dariam 0 azams^n 

it to the Shaikh 


dawalt 

What news from the placel 


she khabar min makan 

What do you say 1 

• •••.. • • ^ ^ Ai Lj 

y&boh taghatoree 

*You say whatl 


tamoor yaboh 

He is dead or living f , 

.... 0 1/ f J 

miltoot walla hdioot 

Every thing is ready 

sJS 

kalah nojas 

The boat is going to load J ^ c3 

sanbook jahan yashal al 

with dharah 


ysh 

It tastes bad (dharah) .... 


tama yaghamon 

It tastes good 

A>o Lt 

tama hajeed 

Look at the red clouds . * . 


ghalla afoor aufar 

What does the Shaikh 


eaboh tamoor daulat 




say 

Where do you live now I 


lioh taliolol asomah 


An experienced eye, on carefully reading over the above vocabulary, will 
fit once observe the nature of the inaccuracies in the Mahrah ’s Arabic spel- 
ling. For instance, the pronominal affix ^ is frequently added to names of 
parts of the body or anything directly relating toman ;l, is also frequently 
substituted for the article Jl, and often introduced when its vowel-sound 
would be sufficient &c. But these and other similar errors are of no great con- 
sequence, since they are easily detected, and cannot alter the radical spelling 
of the words, which are presentedto the reader as the Mahrah wrote them. 
That the vocabulary therefore is perfect, I by no means wish to assert, but 
that so far as it goes, when the opportunity offered, an attempt to procure a 
little of the Mahrah language has not been wliolly overlooked. 
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Remarks on the preceding Vocabulary by the Secretary, 

This vocabulai'y of Mahrah words, though limited and imperfect, h 
the first attempt to collect facts from which we may trace the affinities 
of the language, cognate with the primitive Syrian or Aramcean^ the 
Hebrew, and the current dialect of Northern Arabia. M. Fresnel, in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Paris,* has given the grammatical prin- 
ciples peculiar to the Mahriy but withholds in a great measure the Philo- 
logical evidence of words on which he has founded his conclusions. The 
present may be the ground work however for further extended investiga- 
tion into this interesting dialect of Southern Arabia, termed by the in- 
habitants themselves the Ehhkili idiom, and by the people of Hejaz, or 
Northern Arabia, the Mahri, It is more commonly known however to 
learned Arabs under the name of Hamyari, and becomes more peculiar- 
ly an object of curiosity, connected, as it is supposed to be, with the 
idiom of the Hamyaric Inscriptions, the decypherment and reading of 
which may be said to extend, at present, little beyond a knowledge of 
their alphabet ; and which from some recent examples appears to have 
been written alternately from left to right, and from right to left, like 
the writing of the Greeks, called Bocpo^iJSov* The Geographer El-Ed- 
risi, speaking of the Curia Muria islands, on the coast of Southern Ara- 
bia, says, “ as to the islands of Khartan and Marian, of which we have 
already made mention, they are situated in the Gulf of Herbs, and are 
dependencies of the country of AS'/^a/r, where grows the Frankincense. 
They are in a flourishing state, inhabited by an Arab people, who dwell 
and live here, and who speak the language of the people of Ad, which is 
ancient and unknown to the Arabs of our day.f ” — Masudi also some- 
what earlier, in his “Meadows of Gold and Mines of Jewels,’* speaking of 
the country of Shihr, in Southern Arabia, says, “ The inhabitants, who 
are of the tribe of Kozaah’-bin^Malik-bln-Hamyar, and are called 
Mahrah, speak a language quite different from that of the Arabs ; as 
they constantly use the letter Shin instead of Kaf.\ 

Journal Asiatique, troisieme eerie, Tome VI. Decembre 1838, f : 529. 

t Geographie D’Edrisi traduite de TArabc en Francais par M : P: Amedee 
Jaubert, Tome Premier f : 48. 

I Masudi unt^jr the section of his work, giving an account of the dip 
lercnt seas, and the nations on their shores. 
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Tlic Southern Arabs establish a distinction between the dialect of the 
Garas and that of Mahras^ asserting that the former contains a 
much less proportion of modern Arabic than the latter; so that an inha- 
bitant of the coast of Shihr f who knew no other Arabic than that 
of his own proper dialect, would be unable to comprehend the language 

of tlie people of Shajr who are the Garas occupying the Sabhan 
mountains and the coast from Cape Shc^ S. W. to Marhat and Ilaseh 
N. E. These dialects of the two tribes arc but idioms however of the 
same language, in which are found many Hebrew words not met with in 
Arabic; and both are perhaps, as Fresnel supposes, the elder sisters of 
tlie former. The proper appellation of the original idiom among the 
Garas is the Ehhkili^ spoken at Marhat and Zafar, and throughout the 
district of S/tajr : the Geographical limits of which, as we shall imme- 
diately notice, have been confounded with those of Shihr^ or the mari- 
time part of Hazrarnauty chiefly occupied by Mahrasy descended as 
would appear from the more ancient and orginal tribe of Garas. 

It is principally in the country of SIdhr that those Hamyaric In- 
scriptions are to be found, which were first brought to light by Officers 
of the Indian Navy, and which have latterly attracted so much learned 
attention from those cultivating a knowledge of the Semitic languages. 
A now desolate Fort on the sea shore,* in lat : 14° 38"3(V' N. Longitude 
49° 27' 35" E. seems to have given name to this tract of country, 
which corresponds as nearly as may be with the maritime part of Hazra- 
maut; and is distinguished from that of Shajr, N. E. called after the 
Cape of this name, situated between Ras-Fartah and Marhat. The lat- 
ter is called by Abuifeda Sowahil Zafar, or the coast of Zafar, or Eha- 
far, an ancient city of this quarter, of which the ruins arc now called Ef 
Balad, or the town par-cxcellence. It has been frequently confound- 
ed with the inland town of the same namef belonging to the Sapphoritcr, 


♦ Abulfedn, in the prtlacf to tho Takvvini-al-lialdan. says tiiat between 
Shlhr and Tlazramaut is only a distance of four days. 

1 Monsieur Fresnel, in liis fourth letter on the history of the Arabs previous 
to the period of \s\am'ism, Joiirjial Jisiatuptc Jjiin 1838, maintains that the 
ruined town, now called El-Balad, on the coast of Marbat, is the ancient Za- 
far, which was the capital of the Hamyaric Kings; but in this opinion he is 
certainly in error, as the Sephar of Genesis, is in the territory oi Jah.ssrJ), n 
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but which has beeii satisfactorily identified by Niebuhr with a site, where 
are some Hamyaric Inscriptions, about two and half Oerman juiles S: S: 
£ : of jerim, in lat : 34® 17'. — This identification places the origijuil 
scats of the Homeritoi, or tribe of Hamyar, much further to the west- 
ward than the maritime district of Shihr, where those Inscriptions ha /e 
hitherto been chiefly found ; and would lead to the inference tfiat the mari- 
time Zafar, w as the capital of the mentioned both by Ptolemy and 

Pliny, as situated in the neighbourhood of the sea near Cape Syagros, W'hich 
corresponds with Ras-Shajr. The may have been named from being 
situated on the Jun-al- Hashish^ or the Guif-of-herbs, which is the Arabic 
name for the Bay in which Khartan and Martan lie ; and though we can- 
not venture to assert that the name was only another appellation for the 
Gerrce^ a poor people who originally fled from Chaldea to Arabia,* there 
is strong presumptive evidence that the modern Garas, whose language 
has so many aiflnites common with the Syriac and Hebrew, arc descen- 
dants and remains of this ancient colony. — The most remarkable of these 
affinities can be best shewn in the following table, in which the Mabra 
dialect, is compared with that of Socotra, an undoubted derivative of the 
Ghiz or Ethiopic. 

The two districts of Shihr and Shajr are but the maritime bounda- 
ries of the country properly known, by the name of Mahra, which is an 
extensive central desert, composed chiefly of moveable sands, interspers- 
ed with hilly tracts. — The length and breadth cf this dry and barren 

district of Arabia between the Red Sea anti Sanaa, and not on the Indian ocean, 
aa must be assumed by Monsieur Fresnel’s identification. It is true that Abul- 
feda and Masudi only make mention of the mnrHme Zufar; but the absence 
of their testimony to thrir being a more ancient and inland town of the 
same name is no decided negative to the faithfulness of Neibuhr’s identifica- 
tion, which is thus confirmed by the words of Edrisis’ Geopraphy — Dhofar 
is the capital district of Jahsseb. It wad formerly one of the most considera- 
ble and celebrated villages. The Kings of Yernan had here their residence, 
and here is to be seen the palace of 2eidan. These buildings are now in ruins 
and the population much reduced. The inhabitants have however preserved 
some remains of their ancient wealth, and possess cultivated fields and date 
trees in sufficient number for the supply of their wants.” Avery full ac- 
count of tlie ruins and present state of El-Balad, or the maritime Zafar near 
Marbat,by Dr. Carter, has been published in the Transactions of the Bombay 
Geographical Society for 1844, 

* Strabo, Book XVI, page 7G6. 
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f wasters has never been accurately ascertained either in ancient or modern 
times, though the Arab Geographers tell us that it is nearly nine hun- 
dred miles in length, and from fifteen to twenty-five miles in breadth. — 
Its greatest extent would appear to lie from the eastern portion of Ara- 
bia, near Ras-al-Had, to the mountain districts in the neighbourhood of 
Mekka. The following is the account of it by Edrisi: “The country of 
Shajr, inhabited by the Arabs of Mahra^ who are of an unmixed race, 
adjoins that of Jlazramaut The camels which are produced here are 
unequalled for swiftness. It is reported also that with very little care 
they can be brought to understand whatever you wish them. They have 
names given them by which they are called ; and they come to tender 
their obedience without hesitation. The principal fort of Mahra is 
Shajr. The language of the inhabitants is so corrupted that it is diffi- 
cult to understand them ; it is the ancient Hamyaric, This country is 
very poor. The only resources of the inhabitants consist in the trans- 
port of merchandise, and in the traffick of goats and camels. They feed 
their cattle on a species of fish known under the name of wai% which is 
caught in the sea of Oman, and which they give to their cattle after expos- 
ing it to dry in the sun. The people of Mahra are unacquainted with 
either corn or bread. They live on fish, dates, and milk, and drink but 
little water ; they are so accustomed to this diet, that when they go into 
the neighbouring countries, and have to eat either bread or farinaceous 
food, they are made uncomfortable, and are sometimes seriously ill. It 
is said that the whole length of the country of Mahra is 900 miles, and 
its breath from 15 to 25 miles. It is composed entirely of moveable 
sands; and from the extremity of the country of Shajr to Aden is reck- 
oned a distance of 300 miles.’^* Baron Wrede during an excursion in 
Hazramaut reached the borders of this desert after a 6 hours’ journey 
to the N. W. from Sava in the Wadi Rachie. He describes it as an im- 
mense sandy , plain, strewed with numberless undulating hills, which give 
it the appearance of a moving sea, without a single trace of vegetation to 
animate the vast expanse, f 

* Recueil cle voyages ei de memoiTes public pai la Sociel^' de Geographic, 
dc Paris, Tome cinquieme leuillet 150. 

I Baron Wrede’s excursion in Hazramaut, in the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical ►Society, vol ; XIV p : lio. 
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The following are a few of the Mahvi words compared with Socotran 
and Hebrew. 


English. 

Maliarl. 

Socotran. 

Hebrew or Chaldee 


Dharft inothho , . 

. tadah 

. . jaoi . , 

ijacK . 

TJ^llvr 

iV.nf 


. .jofah 

jjeiiy • . 

. .WJUI • 

.hnVariit , . , * . - 


..bakar 


. , heir 


. .zahei 


ahfljor 

, .haj-har ... 

,,jaboth 


sheewot . t ♦ , . , 

. . shciwat 

. .eshuata 


heb 


. . ab 


, robot 


. . raba 



. sodah 



dthafziit , t ^ . 


. . zafreda 

r rog 

bftlee , t 0 1 - * 


. .baal 

VTUVi Ui JLVXcAnti^X » • * * 

Wair 


. . shif ... 


Hair 

\ynh 


..pah 


. . 


. . ael 


bftFrXk . ” . t r • 


. . lierek 

T 

rjihnk t -» T - . - • 


..rahak 


.-Ifhob 1 


, . zab 

Millr 

icVi^tUViof 

..huf 


iVillK 

IVT/Mitli 

wfir?ilth T t T r - * * 


..ycrah 

TVT /\fvT\ 

wjirPAt 


..yerah 


majyhwftftr * * * 


, , mager 

iici iCcirii 

iS^osc 

nnUhrir 

. .nahir. 

. . af 

^lllC 

iset .t T - T - - - 

. -saah. 

. .thisaih 


anIVil* . - - 

. . auiir 


Ia.6u 

H.ic6 

Viira'y . . . - 

. . arhaz 



Iroinrtrl - . . _ . 

. . ket 


Hope 

vifAPt . . - - . ^ . 

. . yitah 



aKnlrpp - 

, . ashko 


Sword 

Vipinm « . 

. . shohum 


oUll 

L'lil'ilritb 

. . kokab 


TTwrrk 

th&ro .t.t - -- • 

, . tarawa 


i WO 

TTtxn 

nflha.r6et . . . . . • 


..ashareth 

White 

, .allabon 

..lebhem 

, ..laban 


Before the Koran had fixed the Koraiah dialect of the Arabic lan- 
guage, the several vernacular idioms spoken in the Arabian peninsula, and 
in the plains between Syria and Mesopotamia, were indiscriminately used 
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ki the earliest verses of Arabic poetry, called rajaz ; which, from the va- 
riety of words and expressions they contain, were the favorite objects of 
study among the Arabic philologers and grammarians. Of these dialects 
the Hamyaric, spoken by the descendants of Kahtan, is considered gene- 
rally to have approached nearer the purity of the Aramcean than the 
dialect of the Koraish ; and the great number of Hebrew formations and 
words found in the Mahvi^ seems to support the truth of this opinion. It 
is also confirmed by Masudi, who makes Kahtan, or Joctan, to be des- 
cended from and to speak Siiryani; and states that Yaruh^ 

the son of Kahtan spoke another language that difiered from the Syriac, 
and was as some think thedlamyaric dialect of Arabic; of which we must 
consider the Garawi and the Makri to be remains, corrupted indeed by 
an admixture of Indian and even ’Greek words ; which, if not borrowed 
directly from their original countries, were obtained from the inhabitants 
of Dioscoridis, or Socotra, whose inhabitants were in the time of Arrian’s 
Periplus* a mixed race of Arabs, Indians, and Greeks. 

One can scarcely fail to notice the similarity of the Mahri ojhak^ (love) 
and the Greek term ayairti though the former be disguised by the ad- 
ditional k which is the pronominal Arabic affix of the second person ; 
nor can we be deceived in concluding that afoor, from ahhr a 
cjoud, and maanash the Arabic noun of place, formed from 

nask (annihilation), are evident Sanskrit derivatives. The Mahri terms 
for heaven and hell are also of Indian origin ; the Arabic dthal,, or 
Sanskrit (^place) when compounded with the article a/ and 

kheir,^ (goodness) being the appellation for heaven, m the place of the 
good ; while dtkal-al sheeol, signifying the place of fire, stands as the de- 
nomination for hell. But we shall not now pursue these interesting affi- 
nities of Mahri, which would require for their complete elucidation a 
more extensive vocabulary of the dialect than the one now given, and more 
ample illustrations of the grammatical principles common to this lan- 
guage, the Syriac, and the Hebrew, by one intimately acquainted with these 
three. There is enough, however, to excite interest and encourage fur- 
ther research. J. B. 

♦ Arriani Periplus Maris Erythreei in editione Geographioe veleris, Oxo- 
niiB vol : I f : 17. 
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Articlk II . — A Sanskrit^ Copper Plate Inscription^ found in 
the Fort of Samangarh, in the Kolapur country^ dated 
iShaka 675 D) and translated into English. 

By the late Ball Gungadhur Shastree. 

May he (Vishnu), whose lotus-navel Brahma has made his seat, 
preserve you, as well as Kara (Shiva), whose head is adorned by a 
handsome phase of the mooy. There lived a virtuous king, named 
Govind Raja^ who, being always foremost in battle, and destroying 
his enemies with his uplifted sword, as the sun^s orb removes the dark- 
ness prevailing in the night, became known by the title of the lion of 
kings, in the remotest quarters of the earth. Whenever he perceived 
an army in front, he biting his lips, and with eye-brows bent up, loudly 
laughed (at l.is enemies) in battle, relying upon his scimitar, (the no- 
bility of) his family, his heart, and his spirit. No sooner he lifted up 
his scimitar, or even his name was mentioned, than grace, honour, and 
spirit, unseasonably departed from his enemies and at once. His son, 
Kaka Rajoy ^shone in the family like a gem ; supporting, like Hari 
( Vishnu,) a high character for relieving the distresses of the oppressed, 
and returning evil for evil, though grateful for the favours he received 
from others. While he was ruling over the earth, the tame peacocks 
cackled every evening for joy, mistaking for clouds the summits of 
palaces, smutted by the volumes of smoke proceeding from the sacrifices 
of the twice-born. These pacific Brahmans, in the practice of their 
devotions, sprinkled so much sacred water that people had to pass 
through ankle-deep liquid. To him was born a son, named Indra Raja^ 
♦the region of whose shoulders was scratched by contact with the 
teeth of elephants, whose gaping temples emitted a copious stream of 
temporal juice. He supported Rastra Kuta, as the golden mountain 
(supports the earth), and protected the world, destroying all fais ene- 
mies. His queen who, like moon-light, complying with the desires (of 
supplicants) and removing the gloom (of poverty), was descended on 
her mother s side from the lunar race, and on her father’s side from the 
Shalukya (Chalukya) race, in respect to the affording of protection 
and maintenance without reference to th^ service performed by the 
people, she attained an exalted rank among the ornaments of her sex. 
The good king Indra Raja had by her a virtuous son, as a^ecompense 

5 
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for the protection afforded by him to this earth. The world bejng 
deprived of the splendour of Indra i?a;t/.*A.glory, Shri Danti Durga Raja 
astiiimed the functions of the sun to his lotus-like family. The ele- 
phants of his enemiesi terrified in battle, as at the sight of a lion, fled away, 
pulling up their picketing- posts by the roots ; * and no body knew what 
became of them. The turreted castles of* his enemies fell with their 
spirits, unable to bear the heat of his prowess and his wrath. Men 
perceived with astonishment the demolition of the steep banks of the 
great river Il^va (Narbudda)^ effected by his victorious elephants. His 
filial affection was demonstrated m the grants of land made by his 
mother in four hundred' thousand villages. He obtained the title of 
the king of kings and great lord' (of the earth ); by subduing Vallabha 
without any effort, such as that of wielding weapons and sending armies, 
but merely by the torsion of his brow. He defsatoed' with a few of his* 
followers the whole army of the Karnktaka, which had been renowned- 
for the humiliation of Snriharsha, the king of Kanchi, Kerala, Chola, 
and Pimdya. This Danti Darga Raja, the lord of the earth, &: c. 
comroantis all provincial and district chiefs, and heads of villages in' 
their respective capacities, to take notice as follows : 

In the Shaka year 675 corresponding to Sam vat 811,* on the 7 th of 
Magha, called Ratha Saptarai, we, being desirous of securing virtue and 
fame to our parents and ourselves, have granted, by formally pouring 
water, the village of D^ulvat, situated in the district of Koppar, to Nara- 
yan Bhatta, of Vasishta Gotra, inhabitant of KarMiataka, the grandson of 
Trivikram Bhatta, and the son of Krishna Bhatta, eminently skilled in 
the Vedas and their subdivisions. This small gift of land is made for 
the promotion of the Agnihotra and other sacrifices. It is not to be 
entered into by the military and other officers of Government, or by any 
evil-disposed persons ; but should always be protected- and relieved 
from oppre^pn by all future kings, whether belonging to the family or 
not. To ^ Igast of the said village lies new Tyalavalhi; to the south 
Paragop|j|t%|ia, belonging to the Brahmans ; to the west, Higgur-vade ; 
and to ,^he south, Artavatagrama. ' The village, bounded as above, has- 
been away altogether with all its revenues, arising from vegetables 
or minerals, or from fines, taxes, and other sources. May it receive 
invariable protection while being cultivated by the Brahman himielf, or 
by others for his use and profit. As said by Bhagwan Vyas, he who^ 

The n#ntion of these two dates is not uncommon in the grants of 
Southern India, according to Mr. Walter Elliott. See R. Asiatic Society’s 
Journal. No. VIII 1837 p.S. 
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resumes a grant of land, made either by himself or by another, becomes 
a worm in filth for sixty thousand years. This mandate, illustrating 
the great fame of Danti Durguy has been written under the order of that 
monarch, presiding in the assi:;mbly of great kings, by Indra, who, not 
elated by prosperity, was always willing to do the great duty of con-> 
Jerring obligations upon others and of promoting their advantage. 

Remarks by ike Translator 

The Raja, whose grant is commemorated in tlie preceding Inscrip- 
tion, is mentioned in the 1st lino of the 2nd Plate, as one of lhe sovereigns 
of Rashtra Kiita; with whose name, as a separate and important family, 
we first became acquainted on the publication of the Karda or Kardia 
and Van-Dindori grants in the Royal Asiatic Society's Journal, and 
on whose history some further light has recently been thrown by the 
Kharepatan gr^nt, which the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society did me the honour to publish, in the Vth No. of its Journal * 
The Van-Dindori grant, which is the oldest of these three, is dated 
Shaka year 730 (A. IV 808); but the other two, being richer in giving 
the genealogy of their heroes, begin with Danti Durga, the predecessor 
•of Krishna Raja, whose name is the first mentioned in the Van-Dindori 
grant, and who, according to that authority, wrested the sovereign 
power, for a time, from the hands of the Chalukyas. The present In- 
scription being 55 years older than this last named grant, supplies the 
date of Danti Durga'^ reign, which is 675 Shaka year (A. D. 753). 

A s I have shewn on a former occasion how the three abovementioned 
grants confirm one another in their most important points, I shall only 
remark in this place, that the present copper plate is not an unimportant 
addition to -the series of documents, which have already been discovered 
in relation to the YMavas of Rashtra Kiita. In addition to Danti 
Durga’s date, it furnishes us with the names of three of his predeces- 
sors ; viz. Indra Raja^ Kaka Rc^Uy «md Govind Rajay the last of 
whom must have reigned towards tlie end of the 7th ceutury of Christ, 
taking 25 years as the ordinary average duration of each reign. 

The character ^ in which the Plates are engraved, does not differ 
# See. Nos. Vjand X. 

t The following well known letters, belonging to the ancicntcave Alphabet, 
may be noticed^ in the accompanying inscription, ^ ; A for Ij; ^ for 

^ for ; O for xq ; ij for for ; CT for ^ and X for The 

vowel marks for a, u, rg and e, like the letters and some others, 
appear as well in the cave form, as in their more modern shape. The symbols 
forxi, 3T, ^ li: ^ evidently in a state of 

transition. 
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tnuch from that assigned by Mr. Priusep to the 8th century of the 
Christian era ; and from a note of Mr. Wathen’s at the end of the Van 
Dindori Inscription, the resemblance between it and the modern Deva 
Nagari is not less striking, — The Cave character may have been in use 
in almost all its purity, as supposed by some, at the period under consi- 
deration ; but from the evidence of the Valabhi plates* dated 328 A. D. 
and a mass of other Inscriptions, it is very certain that a modification of 
it was introduced into many parts of the Dekhan at a very remote period. 

As Mr. Walter Elliott has not found^any record of this family in the 
numerous collections which he made to the south of the Krishna, it is pro- 
bable that its power never extended much beyond that river, notwithstand- 
ing the defeat of the Karnataka forces mentioned in the accompanying In- 
scription, and the excursions beyond the Tungabhadra adverted to in the 
Van Dindori grant. More extensive conquests were made by the Yadavas 
of Rashtra Kuta towards MarwM and the Vindhya mountains. The 
Rashtra Kuta family may hereafter be found to have some connexion 
with the Rattas, so frequently spoken of in the History of Rajasthan. 

From the absence of the classical surname (the Yadavas) of this 
family, both in the accompanying and the Van-Dindori grant, we may 
suppose that it was not assumed by those who laid the foundation of its 
greatness. That the power of the Rashtra Kuta family was in its in- 
fancy, in the days of Danti Durga, may also, to a certain extent, be 
inferred from the language of the accompanying grant, which is not only 
extremely simple but incorrect and unidiomatic in many places; showing 
that his Court was not yet adorned by poets or engravers of any eminence. 

The seal obviously bears Shiva's image with a crescent and a snake. 

The only other circumstance worthy of notice is the descent of Danti 
Durga's mother from the family of the Chalukyas, the opponents of the 
kings of Rashtra Kuta. 

The Brahman to whom the giant is made, is said to be an inhabitant 
of Karhataka, (Karada dr Kurar,) on the banks of the Krishna. The 
village assigned to him, as well as those places referred to as its boun- 
daries, are all to be found in tlie neighbourhood of Kolapur; but 1 am 
not able just now to ascertain the precise locality of the gift, f 

4th May 1846. Ball G. Shastrel. 

* Bengal Asiatic Society 's Journal for September, 1835. ^ 

t The Copper-plate grants belonging to this family, and their predecessors tlie 
ChaluInjaSf a\e of much interest and importance in their relation to the history 
of the Jaina religion . — Jina Sena Jlcharya, the author of the Jaina Puranas, is 
said to have been the Guru, or spiritual preceptor of Jimogkaversha^ a Jain 
prince, of the Arcot district in the end of the ninth century, ( IVilson s Mackenzie 
Collection Vol : 1 pre: p: xxvii) who appears to be the same as the Amoghaversha 
11 of the Kharepatan grant, published in our Journal Vol; 1 p : 809. — Editor, 
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Transcript of the Plate in Modern Devanagari. 

II 3Tr#rri:^r?rrflfc*r3i^*T'^5rr?Tr>;f^^ff%‘*i*T‘STrw 
I *nT: 5rr^f§?3Tnifriffr2r^'cr^rflrrrrf^=?TnTfr'f 

VO NO 

?:r5TiETcr^f%?': ii 3^5'rxr*rqnT»T«5irw2’i?fr?r»T‘?rrnT#^Tqf^ 

NO^O^N® 

1 ?rOT7'^2r'-i5Tr»T^«1'5^5rr3'i3#'TT5Fr35=t!5?^r'q- 
f^rw^r^Tci 11 ?5T5^^rg.*5r«T-«n^r<Ti»Tr5Trj?^^cr??rRJT^q-^q’ i ^ 

il ci^qrrfq^^rsrr 

Os 

irfT5rwi%cm'i[W?rr?:?’fVi^s|r{vrrJivTrfr i ^rq; ^ei'sf 
MSFrar^r^tlr: ^er^: 'fr^i^rf3T?f^^i^*rf^t4»Tf ii «rf R'CiiSTrFr 

C N® C ^ , 

rriqfm5C%Fs:^rHilcTrwf=r#: qr?:^7?:rf^weqrTOr^rw 

Ck. s® 

riFnPq^rqq^qir: aRlf^fq^qr^rfe^riT^^m^rfqrn ii q^qp^^rr 

‘O 

^qr: 5rrcTr:5rTpdqT^q q.f^orr i qsrfiffqrerfrqsTq-sqrmJTf? 

N® 

> 11 q^qqiq*qfr?:3-xqq2rrH?’i%3r'?Tq?'f?:5:P^nFi=f^^it 
qfra-: ii^qrqtP^qr^rqcT^rwwqsiiHST^qrsrqr^qriPs-pfq'srnsi ; i 

's* Ov ^ Os 

qPr'=Tr^r^F=5r'^fTcTTqrH5^?^qqr?rq: i nfr^rqr'q^rfr^qpqrrq-sq- 

N® <: <: c 

^Tc^qq^rr il 

»frqgqRTq<qrqryrtqRrqt qqrq?f I i 

q^?qqqqqRrq^q^<rqq: i qrqiqffqfr^3Tqq:qif^qrqRil 
tqRqqp^Tqrqi^q«^qr%qPe!:q'ac i 'qr^P'cTi^jfrr^iR^qsFOTmsr 
qr^qr?::ii 

qfqr^r?:nTiFr55'^qpqqRiqf^qrc'qr: i ^Tsrssrr^rfqq'q^q^Trqw- 
grrptRrqqr: 

Il ^TrfT^q:rPqf^qrf^S‘«iq:'fr?-fqrrqr i qwf^qqfgqrqifr^rqr 

qrceqjr^: ii r.frqrrqCr^qrdw'qf^fqerT?:''! 1 5?Tq;rPq^rq;q 

'® ® 

-q%; qrqqsirqqt^Tl: II qrqqrq7:qfqcrfqqrq?5ej^|«q |??'3Tr 
qq^rqrfqq^^qrwrqfirP^qr ii ^yiqqsrqq^rafq^mwqiTR 

o^ Os c 

qqf^qpfriiqqqqq^i^ n qrqcqvrfrqp^r^^w^qrf^eqrcr^rf^r 
^wrfrrqti% 11 q:i€r?i'%r?fq?:rf^q=^r^qt!5ir’fT?^q^f^ 
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trr^n’fsTirr^r i ^rj<rrsTfrf^iTJTfr^T3!rnjTrsTq?:'^*sTr7^^ 

)?Fr?:^^^^JTr^Kr^*srrcfr%?r»Trn3i?f:5rtR??:mqf%rf7 

\ >& 

q'qrf^trrtT?F5’f*T«Tr#!Tr%5rra‘r'f^3T^E5^’Hf?f^cr^r«7r 
qTrHU3ifvr'575T^^r5?€rff?T?:ircr^^^^5Ji^'r^w^?T<i \ \^i?- 

f^^rr tirr ctjt w^rq-^Tgiqr^^i^rT^q-rmJTrcTrf^^ rrr 

r3rqV^r%tT?3CTrs'^rrriirrp>;frT?r5--TrfRcT5q-:g5-=?rfr 

'>T»^lTiR^q5Tffqr?:iTrq'3TTSr?r^^fe=g^cTq^=ir^fsrir 

wr^r=^n^rM3srff'iir?‘=H':!j=q'r^r5-)T3'Jrq?5q:'iT 

^T5r5ccrfrHrtr%fwr^rc:H-tfq^rvTrqft’rrr'TR*T5^% 

q:'qfrRi%qrB^5frq7frqrorw:J?^iT^'Ttcr:^qr3T^ 

*2 

^^rcTR : ?'r^q’fr:qr^Rr^TgT<n «r w: qf«r*TtT : irir^ it- 
in«T:3-^<:cT'3r?cifi?nTr*r:iT^^3^iti-re-5ir^5ri€TR:Hf 

Os 

q?:r'Tq?Tr?r»irt^t:rn-iTTirwi^:^irfqf*irftHf?^ra'=Frj 

3i?'T»T3T?T5TJT^rjr?i^ir^^fr:?:trq^ci^q-'aT?:t‘nr’Erfqrcc 

NO *0 <; 

^^r^i^n!3’TFV[JTfTTr5?irtjr|)Ef3rq-iq^-5-TTifr?TTrt^T^ 
wti \ 1 1 q:?r 

va C 

‘Tftr^q-c-^a-:q^it^5q-r#ftTRrq-^q>fr: i 
f^cTqqf^q-r5frfttf^r%^^5‘5rcrq-^:trrwt<(rrfrJr ii 
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Article III. — Some remarks on specimens of Saurardshtrcn 
Coins, lately found at the village of Shir awl, near Jitmr 
By the Rev. John Stevenson D. 1>, 

To H. J. Carter, Esq. 

Officiating Secretary of the Asiatic Society. 

Mv Dear Siiv, — At DreBied’s desire I have tlic pleasure of sending 
you the accompanying specimens of the coins of the Regal Satraps of 
Saurarashtra, found near Junir in August last to the number of 400, 
that you may have fac- similes of them taken for the Journal of the 
Society. I shall number them according to Mr. Prinsep’s system, not 
disturbing^ his figures, but by the sign ^ , shewing which of the names 
in his list the one in question should, I suppose, precede. 

The most ancient of our coins, I mark 1, as it is a new one, and 
precedes I conceive the whole of Mr. Prinsep^s series.’^ It bears the fol- 
lowing legend on the obverse: 

Rajna Mahakshatrapasa Iswaradattasa [J5a/a] Putrasa, 

The letters in this legend are well formed, and all very distinct 
except the two corresponding to the word put in brackets) and of which 
there may be some doubts There is no doubt however of the name of 
the father occupying this place, and that he w^as a mere private individual. 
There are rudiments of a date and of Greek letters, as is usual in these* 
coins, circling a bold and well executed head, but all too indistinct to fur- 
nish any clue to their import. It would seem that this sovereign had 
been commissioned to exercise a delegated royalty in Western India, but 
did not transmit his authority to any one of his family, as none of his des- 
cendants appear in the list of Royal Satraps. 

1. The next is number 1 of Prinsep’s list. 

Tie leg^gd on the obverse is, 

tlndra\ Sakma Swami Jina Ddma Putrasee. 

of the Raja is blotted out, but that of the father in 
Sufficient to mark it ogtas the coin in question. The re* 
Bhhis coin however is, the distinctness of the Greek let- 


# No 3 of Plate xxiv. 
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ters around tlio face, and whicdi as nearly as I can transcribe lliern are as 
foows : 

A I O A V I 1 I V I * The first eight of these letters, I read 
A(oAv7r(«. The last with the two fragments I suppose belong to a 
new word, of which too little remains to found any conjecture upon. 
If I am right in reference to the first word, it will be a tolerable trans- 
lation into Greek of Rudra, or even of Rudra Saha, supposing Dio as 
in Dionysius A c. to be th‘name of Jupiter, and the other element mean- 
ing, like Rudra, the causer of grief. 

2. The legend on the observe of^thic coin, belonging to No 2 of 
Prinsep’s sovereigns, is entire and as follows i 

Rajna Kthairapasa Aqa Ddmna Rdjiia Kshairapasa Rudra Saha 

Putrasa. 

This sovereign was the son of the preceding. It is remarkable in his 
coins that the execution is altogether inferior to the preceding, and to 
one or two that follow in the series. There are rudiments of a date just 
behind the head, but none of Greek letters. 

4. The fourth coin in our collection is that of Vijaya, Of his father 
Ddma Saha^ no coins have yet been found. The legend on this coin is 
not very distinct in some places, but enough of it remains to remove all 
doubt* It is, 

Rajna Maha Kshairapasa Vijaya Sahasn Rdjna Maha Kshatrapnsa 
Ddma Saha Putrasa 

Behind the head, the following old numerals are to be read "IT y 
which probably mean 314. 

5. This is a new coin. Besides the silver coin accompanying, 1 
have a bronze one of the same monarch on which the name is quite dis- 
tinct, though the father s is obliterated. On this coin the name is obscure 
in the letters yg The legend is, 

Rcjna Kshairapasa Ddmaja 
Dama 

The name is thus written tX s and 

will be, 
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Ddmajafa Srih, 

Of Prinsep’s No 5, no coins are in my possession. 

6. Is a coin of the great 

Rudra Saha, 

The legend is 

Rdjna Mahaksha^pasa Rudra Sahasa Rajna Makakshatrapasa 
Vira Ddmna Putrasa* 

Behind the head are the numbers •nos which without much doubt 
mean 381 ; or if not, 385. 

7. This coin was struck by a brother of the last named sovereign. 
The legend is partly^ defaced, but enough remains to identify it. It is 

Rdjna Kshatrapasa Visva [^Sahasa Rajna Maha Kshatrapasa Vira] 
Ddmna Putrasa, 

8. This is also a new coin. The legend of which is 

Rdjna Kshatrapasa Visva Sahasa Rdjna Maha Kshatrapasa Rudra 

Saha Putrasa, 

This sovereign was therefore » a nephew of the last mentioned king, 
and brother to No. 8 of Mr. Prinsep’s list. The letters are very dis- 
tinct, and this sovereign is not to be confounded with his predecessor or 
successor of the same name. 

9. I take this to be a coin of Mr. Prinsep's Atri Ddma : the reading 
on our coin however is clearly Bbatri D^ma, and Mr. Prinsep mentions 
this name as that of the father of the next in the series at p. 355 of 
the Asiatic Journal vol. VII. The two letters Jfand are so like that 
Ulll^^^ily have been confounded. The inscription is 
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[jR<y*«a Maku Ksfiatrapasa] Visva Sahasa Rajna Maha Kshatra- 
pasa Bhatri Ddmna Putrasa. 

■V 

No coin of a later date than this last has been found at Junir, and 
most likely the collection of coins was made in the reign of this monarch. 
The principal historic fact of interest brought to light by this dis- 
covery is, that the country as far as Junir was governed by rulers, who 
were either at that time dependent on or had previously owned allegiance 
to the Grecian monarchs of Bactria; as we could not otherwise accountfor 

<> c 

the current money of the realm bearing an inscription in Greek letters. 
The subjection, however, may in later times have "ffecn merely nominal. 
I think also we are quite warranted to infer that the art of coining 
metal Was borrowed from’ the Greeks. The oldest coins, when we may 
suppose the (^recian connection to have been the closest, are well executed, 
and the more modern are of a much inferior type. The art of coining 
decayed with the decay of the Grecian connection. Let patriotic Hindus 
consider the lesson such a fact teaches. 

I remain, Dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 
Bombay, 10th March, 1847. J. SiEVENSOif. 


Article IV . — A description of the Frankincense Tree of 
Arabia, with remarks on the Misplacement (f the ^^Libano* 
phorous Region*^ in Ptolemfs Geography. By Assistant 
Surgeon H. J. Carter, Bombay Establishment. 

There is something peculiarly interesting in the history of the ik 
incense Tree, ” from the frequent allusions made to it in the Holy Scrjv 
tures. From the earliest periods of the Jewish history, its produce 
formed one of the ingredients in their offerings of inoense, and 
forms the sweet perftum** of our catholic churches at the^g| ‘ 
Whether we consider the description of the Arabian 
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. « 

They were subjects of much interest to the ancients, but sought after 
with little success ; even Kings may be enumerated among others, who hav6 
personally engaged themselves in endeavouring to obtain a faithful des- 
cription of the Frankincense T|g^and in discovering that pari’°of the 
peninsula of Arabia, to which it is exclusively indigenoijs. Al^onus 
had a branch of it purposely brought to him for his inspection^ * the 
Ptolemies planted it in Egypt, and are said to have watche« it with 
the greatest care j f King Juba wrote an account of it to C. Ciesar, the 
adopted son of Augustus; the latter sent JElius Callus td Arabia, 
at the head of an armyiconsisting of ten thousand Romans, besides Jews 
and Nabataeans, thdte to discover “after the country of gold, that of the 
frankincense tree.” This even did not succeed, for when JEliiis Callus 
was within two days march of the Frankincense region, his ara| y_becam e 
so distressed for want of water, that he was compelled to’abflnaon ^ 
pursuit, and to make as sudden and hasty a retreat, as his advance ap* 
pears to have been slow and deliberate.§ 

Theophrastus, after relating all he had collected on the subject, which 
is wonderfully correct so far as it goes, concludes by saying, “ up to this 
time this is all we have learnt of it," meaning the Frankincense Tree.|| 

Pliny, in the following extract from the quaint but faithful trans- 
lation of Dr Holland, writes, “we have waged war in Arabia, and our 
Roman army have entered a great way into that country. C. C^sar, the 
adopted son of Augustas, won great honour and glory from tlienee;and yet 
verily to my knowledge there was never any Latin Author that hath put' 
down in writing the form and fashion of the free that beareth indense.*!^' 
From Pliny downwards, the subject appears to have excited lesf interest 
and to have been almost wholly lost sight of, until the Danish { rpeditioo 
to Arabia took place, when one of the -“questions proposed b/ Michwelis 
to Niebuhr," was, “to determine the site and description of th#-i'hpkin« 
cense Tree.”** was however unanswered, for Nisbuhr wr\tips,"'W** 
could learn nothing of the tnee from which inoHise distils, Mj^ ^ 
Forskael does not mention it.”f f ** 

• Theophrsst. Hist. Plant. L. ix. c. iv. + Pliny Hift Nat. l^iJi c, V 
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Rumph and Stackhouse f appear to have been acquainted with it, 
Roxburgh X first described it, and Colebrooke § gave a drawing and 
an account of it in the Asiatic Researches, relating the manner in which 
Di Turnbull, then Surgeon to the Res^ncy at Nagpoor^ aatisfactorily 
identified the gum of the Indian Frankincense Tree, with that called 
Olibanum. The produce therefore is determined, and it only remained to 
identify, if possible, the Arabian species, with that described and figured 
by Roxburgh and Colebrooke. With this view, I made a sketch || of a 
branch in fiower that was selected from inauy others which were brought 
to me on the 80th May 1846, at Rakheote, a small village close to Ras 
Sajar, on the southeast Coast of Arabia, and as it a{^pears to me to be 
identical with the Indian species, described and named by Roxburgh, Bos- 
we llia sen ata. I cannot do better, than add ^ to it his description, and 
tSe accom|)anying observations of Mr. Colebrooke on the diversity in its 
fi*uctification, almost all of which are in every way applicable to the 
Arabian tree. 


Boswellia Serata. lloxb. 

‘^Gen. Char. Calyx beneath, 5 toothed. Corol. 5 petaled. Nectary 
a crenulated, fleshy cup, surrounding the lower part of the germ, with 
stamens inserted on its outside. Capsule S-sided, 3-celled, 3-valved. 
Seeds solitary membrane- winged. 

‘‘ Spec. Char. Leaves pinnate, leaflets serate downy. Racemes simple, 
axillary. Petals ovate. Filaments inserted on the exterior margin of 
the nectary. 

“A large tree, a native of the mountains of India. A most fragrant 
resin is collected from wounds in the bark, &c. 

“Leaves crowded about the extremites of the branchlets, pinnate with 
a single terminal one, 

“ Leaflets sessile, sometimes opposite, sometimes alternate, in general 
about 10 pair oblong, obtuse, serate, villous ; length about an inch or an 
inch and a half. 

* Herbal. Amboin. Par. K L. iiLjLiik. 
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<< Petioks round, downy. 

Racemes axillary, simple, shorter than the leaves, downy, 

“ Bracts minute. 

<< Flowers numerous, very p^, ’pink, small. 

« Calyx fivelobed, downy, ( Perianth Uleared 5- toothed) Corol. petals 
dve oblong expanding, downy on the outside, and considerably longer 
than the stamens. 

<< Nectary a fleshy crenulated cup, (coloured and adhering to the 
calyx) surrounding the lower Jtwo thirds of the germ. 

<< Stamens: Filaments ten, alternately shorter, inserted on the outer 
edge of the mouth*of the nectary. Anthers oblong, 

<< Pistil : Germ above, ovate. Style cylindric, stigma of three pretty 
large lobes. 

« Pericarp; Capsule oblong, three sided, three celled, thr^-valved, size 
of an olive, smooth. 

Seed solitary, winged, broad, cordate at the base, deeply emargiiiate, 
point long and slender, and by it inserted into the apex of the valve of 
the capsule to which it belongs.’^* 

Variations in the fructification, Sfc, 

“ The fructification is remarkably diversified on the same plant. I 
have found even on the same raceme, flowers in which the teeth or lobes 
of the calyx varied from 4 to 10. The number was generally 5, some- 
time? 6, rarely 7, more rarely 4, and very rarely 10. Petals as many ai 
the divisions of the calyx ; stamens twice as many ; capsule generally 3- 
sided, sometimes 4, rarely 5-sided, with as many seeds and as many val- 
ves. Seeds generally solitary.”! f 

* As. Res. 9. p. 379. f Idem. 

I Since this paper was presented to the Society 1 have to a certain 
extent been able to compare a specimen of the Frankincense Tree winch I 
brought from Arabia, with the Boswdlia serata now in the Horticultural Gar- 
den at Bombay . and, though 1 have no reason to doubt its genus, yet there 
are some points, in which it slightly differs from B, serata which I wish to 
notice, in case those better acquainted with both the Indian species than 
myself, may consider them sufficiently specific to entitle the Arabian tree to a 
separate denomination. 

In the Arabian tree, thd leaflets are oval, of a green colout, glossy and 

sparsely ^pilose ; (In both it and the specimen of R. serata mentioned, they are 
crenate- Berated and wavy)) they average six pairs, an inoh in length, and with 
the confluence of the terminal leaflets amounting to double, and frequently 
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In addition to India, and that part of Arabia which I shall presently 
point out, the Frankincense Tree is foun^ in great abundance in Eastern 
Africa, on the limestone mountains which extend westward from Cape 
Cardafui through the country of the ^||||malis ; * I have seen a living 
specimen in foliage brought from thence, and large quantities of the gum 
which is imported at Makalla for re-exportation to India : both the produce 
and the tree of A frica and A rabia appear to be the same, and I have 
no doubt from Rumph’s description of the Canarium hirsutum in Am- 
boyna, we may also safely extend its geographical distribution eastward 
to the Molucca Islands* f 

Ibifi Batuta calls the tree al kundooroo. J j f 
The gum is called by the Arabs laban. vi) M 

The Maharas call the tree maghrayt d'^sheehazy 
afnrthT gum \heehaz jsb^ ; but the latter are local terms, which are 
only generally understood among the inhabitants of that part of Arabia 
in which the tree grows. 

The gum is procured by making longitudinal incisions through the 
bark, in the months of May and December, when the cuticle glistens with 
intumescence from the distended state of the parts beneath ; the opera- 
tion is simple, and requires no skill on the part of the operator. On 
its first appearance, the gum comes forth white as milk, and according to 
its degree of fluidity, finds its way to the ground, cr concretes on the 
branch’ near the place from which it first issued, from whence it is collect- 
ed by men and boys, employed to look after the trees by the different fa- 
milies who possess the land in which they gi*ow. 

It is curious to observe how correct the ancients were in many of 
their remarks concewiing the Frankincense Tree, and in their description 

treble the Isize of any of the others^ The pericarp is pear-shaped and 
about half the size of au olive ; indeed, tlie tree throughout appears to average 
J»alf the size of the B, serata^ The new Cuticle is of a bright hazel brown, 
color, pealing off* in large deciduous flakes from the bases of the principal 
branches and the trunk, and none but the oldest portions are cinereous. The 
racemes are fascicled, and as long as the leaves j in Dr. Roxburgh’s description 
they are simple and shorter than the leaves. — H. L C. 

♦ Visit to the Frankincense country by Capt, Kernpthoxne, I. N. Jour. 
Geo. Soc. Bombay, 1841 to 1844 p. 402. — Carless’s Chart of the Coast near 
Oardafui. f Humph Op. et loc. cit. i Ibin Batuta pr'qi ted char, with 
JKng* Trans, by Lee. p. 16 
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of that part of Arabia in which it grew ; curious^ because iw our days, 
no one thinks it worth his while, to go beyond the bare coast-line of 
Southern Arabia. 

Theophrastus * and Pliny ] 5 * have written, that it was only; to he 
found in a particular part of Arabia, and that the name of the country in 
which it grew was Saba, the capital SabotUy which was eight days jour 
ney from the thuriferous region. The tree was about five cubits high 
and much branched, with leaves like those of the Acacia, and of an 
herbaceous green colour;— a description almost sufficient to enable one 
at the present day, to fix immediately upon the tree^ m that |)art of Arabia 
where it grows. If grew on the mountainr, and in the valleys beneath, 
and from the former small streams flowed into the plains. The soil wa& 
sub-argillaceous, sandy, and of a red colour inclining to white. To ob- 
tain the gum, slits were made in the bark, but no portion was cut aw^ayl 
that part of the incense which adhered to the tree when taken off, carried 
with it portions of the bark. The mountains and woods where it grewr 
were divided among the Sabians, and there was a strict faith observed to- 
wards each other, respecting the parts they severally possessedr — But 
for the disappearance of the Sabians and their towns, I could not offer a 
more correct description. 

They relate also, that the incense was transported on the backs of ca- 
mels, in bags and packages, marked with the owner's name and the price ; 
these w^ere deposited in the temple of the sun at Saba, ] and the whole 
transaction w^as held so sacred that they were left unguarded, and no one 
entertained the slighest apprehension of being robbed of the smallest 
portion of his gum ; merchants arriving there paid the prices marked on 
the packages, one third of which was taken by the priest for the god of 
the temple, and the remainder was 4eft for the people to- whom the 
frankincence belonged. Arrian writes, that the whole of the frankincense 
of the Sachilitic Sinus was collected into one great heap, which, from 
its sacred nature, received safe protection from the gods ; neither could’ 
any one secretly, or openly, take away a grain without the permission 
of the king, nor a ship laden with it leave the port against the will of 
the gods. § ^ 

Theophrastus, Pliny, and Arrian, however, differ a- little in this unim- 

* Theophrast.t^p. cit. ,t Pliny Op. cit. ^ “In utbe Sabis*' Sal- 
maaius T. 1. p. 355. A. § Arrian* Perip. Ma®. Ery th. 
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portant detail; that it was carried on the backs of camels holds good to 
the present day, simply because in those parts there has never been any 
other way of transporting baggage, but the Sabian religion having passed 
away, there is now unfortunately for the lords of the soil, no longer 
any mystery connected either with the tree, or its produce; and the gum, 
as it is collected, is brought to the nearest port, and finds no other outlet 
at the present time,' but on the coast. Dear as it appears to have been in 
Pliny^s time, when those who were employed in refining it at Alexandria 
entered upon their occupation hoodwinked and naked as they were 
bor!i’\ * that they might neither see to covet, or have power to conceal 
the smallest portion of it about their persons ; it is now so cheap that it 
is difficult, even in the^ country where it is produced, to obtain a sale for 
i^t any price. 

The insalubrity of that part of Arabia in which the Frankincense Tree 
grows, is also fabulous. Diodorus Siculus said the country was infested 
with the most venemous snakes ; f Arrian, that it was so unhealthy that 
not only the laborers who lived in it, and who were compelled from want 
of food to engage themselves in the employment of collecting the gum, 
died of the pest peculiar to the locality, but, that even those who sailed 
along that coast were affected by the same unhealthy influence. Proba- 
bly theSabians themselves raised these reports, from a desire to intimidate 
foreigners, who, from other motives than those of mere curiority, might 
have wished to visit their country, then so remarkable for the value of its 
produce. In whatever way it originated, it is incorrect, inasmuch as 
the climate of the mountainous part of Arabia on which the Frankincense 
Tree grows, is most invigorating and healthy ; it is the abode of the 
Bedouins of the district, and the resort of the lowland people of the 
coast during the hot season. 

Geographical Position. 

In pointing out the position of the P'rankincense Region of Arabia I 
shall dwell on the subject, more for its geographical than for its botanical 
interest. 

* Pliny. Holland’s Trans, loc, cit. f Diodorus SicuVus. Bibl. Hist. T. 
1. L. iii. p. 214, Wessling. J Arrian Op. cii.' 
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Those who have attempted to compare the ancient with the modern 
geography of Arabia, are aware of the difficulty that exists, from the scanti- 
ness of detail in the former, of identifying names, localities, and places, 
mentioned by the ancients, with those of the present day ; and, on this ac- 
count, it is not a little gratifying, occasionally to meet with such aids us 
enable us to do this, without having to recur to the flexibility of the Ara- 
bic language, to anagrams and transpositions, or to a train of reasoning 
open to all kinds of objections. I allude in the present instance more par- 
licularly to the limits of the frankincense region, after pointing out which 
I shall endeavour to shew by their undeniable evidence, that Ptolemy 
Lihanophorous region is misplaced, and, by assigning to it its real posi- 
tion, hope at some future period, (assisted by other features equally imper- 
i.sliable and unalterable as those of the frankincense country,) still further 
l<> elucidate tjbe ancient geography of the southeastern coast of Arabia. . 

The limits of the Frankincense Region of Arabia, situated on its south- 
eastern coast, about midway between Ras-al-Had and Cape Aden, have, 
so far as it has been in my power, been ascertained in the following way. 
Passing along the coast from the northeast, I have by direct information, 
and by personal observation of the nature of the country, been able to 
satisfactorily determine the point, whereat the frankincense tree is first met 
with, the latitude of which, from the direction of the coast, at once gives 
its northern and eastern limits: while its extent westward has been ascer- 
tained, by carefully enquiring at each town along the coast in that direc- 
tion, what quantity of frankincense is annually brought to it from the in- 
terior, until arriving at that place where the produce of the Ai-abian tree 
is never seen. In the same way by the quantity of frankincense brought 
to the several towns from the interior, it is easy to determine opposite to 
what part of the coast the tree most abounds, for the guru is so cheap, that 
t o be worth any thing to those who collect it, it must be brought by direc t 
route to. the coast from the place where it is gathered. 

Coming then from the northeast, we first meet with the frankincense? 
tree on the Sabhan mountains in latitude 17° 80' N., and longitude 
55° 28' E., where the desert ends, and the wooded mountainous region 
commences ;;ind in following the coast, which runs southwest, we find the 
quantity of frankincense exported from the different towns, gradually 
diminishing after the Bay of A1 Kamrnar, until we arrive at Makalla, from 
whence none is exported i‘rom the interior of Arabia, and but little used 


7 
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except what is brought from the African coast opposite that town. • By 
the same inquiry we learn, that the produce of the Arabian tree, is 
exported in largest quantities, from places on that part of the coast which 
kifcervfene between the latitude and longitude mentioned, and the town of 
Damkote, in the Bay of A1 Kammar, in 52° 47' east longitude. 

Between these two points, the trees are congregated in two distinct 
Tocalities; on the summits and sides of the highest range of mountains near 
the coast, and on the plain between them and the sea; the former is called 
the Nejdee or high land, the latter the Sahil or plain 

on the coast. * 

The Nejd or Nejdee^ is about two days journey Bom the shore, it is 
the most elevated portion of the great limestone formation of this coast, 
which from a height of five thousand feet, here descends in sudden and 
lofty steps upbn the Arabian Sea. To get to it you first cross the Sahil 
already mentioned, then ascend a minor range which is covered with long 
grass and trees, and after passing a less fertile region called the GdtJuhu 
at last arrive at the Nejdee, where there is no grass, and but few trees be- 
sides those which produce the frankincense. I’he soil is rod and sub- 
argillaceous, and in co<iseq.uence of its scarcity, the trees are generally 
found growing out of the crevices of the limestone rock. It is from this 
part that the frankincense is chiefly brought ; and as I have before said, 
that the largest quantities of it, are exported from the different towns on 
the coast between longitudes of 52° 47' and 55° 23,' E., so the Nejdee 
lies behind these towns and between these points of longitude. 

The other locality, viz. the Sakil, lies in front of that last mentioned; 
it is the plain between the base of the mountains and the sea, and is 
bounded on the east by the mountainous promontory of Ras Noos, and 
on the west by that of Ras Sajar. The frankincense trees are mostly 

♦ Theophrastus says (Op. cit.) that those who went to see the Frankincense 
Trees, saw also the Myrrh Trees at the same time ; this might have been the 
case in the Somali country where 1 believe it to be a fact, but not in Arabia ; 
for where the frankincense tree exists in the latter country, the myrrh tree is 
unknown and vice versa ; thence the ancient distinction of Smyrnophorous and 
Libanophorous regions. There is a tree called by the Bedouins Mor, which 
yields Moql^ a gum slightly resembling myrrh in appearance and taste, but not 
in its perfume which is disagreeable, and which the Persians and Arabs use as 
a fumigation in the cure of Hcemorrhoids : this grows side by siffc with the frair 
kincense tree and is equally plentiful. — H. I, C. 
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congregated towards each ex terra! ty of it, viz. about Marbat, and in the 
neighbourhood of Bandar Resoot, where they are found at the base and on 
the sides of the raountains, about five miles from the shore, and I believe 
they are also met with in a sirailiar position near Hasek. The quantity 
of frankincense that is collected fix>ni them is proportioned to their num- 
ber, which bears no comparison with the myriads that are spread over 
the Nejdee. The soil of the SaJiii only differs fi>om that on the tops of 
the mountains, in being richer and more abundant ; collections of fresh 
water are common in most parts of it, and among the OKUMitains above 
are rivulets and reservoirs, truly said by Theophrastus not to be found 
elsewhere.’* — * In tro part of the southeastern coast of Arabia, is there 
such an abundance of fresh water, such good land, such rich pasture, and 
such a variety of plants, shrubs, and trees, as in the Frankincense Region. 
It may fairly be said, to be the favoured part, the gardes of Southern 
Arabia, whiles both east and west of it, all is characterized by a cheerless, 
dreary, arid waste. 

So well as the Frankincense Region of Arabia is marked by its com- 
parative fertility, in addition to its having ever yielded •large quantities 
of au i license, that, from the remotest antiquity has been considered by 
the licathen nations of the eastern world as an essential in their religious 
I eremonies, it is not surprising that it should have gained for itself tlie 
aj>proprialc designation of the region^ under which ap- 

pellation we meet with it in the geography of the ancients. But, as they 
do not appear to have been agreed as to its position, and their Conimen- 
lators have been unaided by the means which we now possess to adjust 
their difference, I shall in conclusion, offer a few observations on its real 
position, compared with that which sonic of them would appear to have 
assigned to it. 

On looking at Meicator’s map of Ptolemy^s Arabia, after what I have 
written, the misplacement of the Libanophoroue regioHy becomes ob- 
vious ; instead of being situated in the central part of the southeast coasi 
of Arabia, we find it carried up into the province of Oman, upwards of 
four hundred miles from its real position, to apart of Arabia where, from 
the late Lieyit. Wellsted’s personal experience, f and my own repeated en- 
quiries of the inhabitants of that province from north to south, I am 
satisfied the tree does not exist. On the other hand, Arrian, or the au- 

Theopluast, Op. cit. i Wellsled's Trav. in Arab. V. L p, 285. 
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thor of ibc Peviplus, * the most intelligible of all the ancient Geograph- 
ers, in describing the southeastern coast of Arabia, advancing eastward, 
commences his Libanophorous region, at the Sgagrim Promontory^ 
(Ras Fartak,) which, in his general description, is sufficiently correct to 
shew that he was perfectly aware of its real position ; yet, accurate as Ar- 
rian is in this instance, it is not more easy to comprehend why he should 
have said adjoining Syagros’^ is a bay which runs deepJnto the main- 
land of Oman, than that Ptolemy should have transported the Li- 
banophorous region across the great desert of Ahkaf, to that j)art of 
Arabia, which alone bears the name of Oman at the present day. Those 
who have witnessed the relative position of the Akhdthoor mountains of 
Oman in the northeast, and the abrupt commencement of the Nejdee or 
the Sabhan mountains on the southeast coast of Arabia, with the vast ex- 
panse of desert between them, cannot well conceive how the oversight 
could have happened, and can come to no other conclusion, ‘than that both 
Ptolemy and Arrian must have been misinformed, or have misunderstood 
their informants ; the former as to the position of the Libanophorous region. 
the latter as to the extent of theprovince of unless we suppose, that 

formerly the province of Oman extended further to the westward than it 
docs at the present day, when both Ptolemy and Arrian would be right 
as to the country, but the former must still remain wu-ong in the position 
of the Libanophorous region. In whatever way we conceive the error to 
have originated, or attempt to solve the difficulty, we must allow, that 
Ptolemy’s Libanophorous region has been misplaced, and that the 
position given to it by the Author of the Periplus is the correct one. 


Akticlk V. — On two Balsam-trees ( Bals{imodtndra ) from 
Sindh. By Assistant Surgeon J. E. Stocks, Vaccinator in 
Sindh. 

1. The Goagut Balsam tree. 

The gum-rcsin Googul has had its synonyms traced out by 

Sprengel ( Hist. Rei Herbariae 1. 272 ), followed by Aihslie (Materia 
Indica I. 29), and Hoyle ( III. Botany Uimal. Mount. [). 176), and is 

the Mukul (t-l^) of the Persians and Arabians, and the Bdellium 

* I’erip. Mar. tJryth. 
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(^[iiQtXXiov ) of Dioscorides and (?) Genesis 2. 12 ; Numbers 1 L 7. 

There has always been, however, some degree of uncertainty about 
the tree from which it is taken 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the idea of Ka^mpfer ( Am cen Hates, p. 
668) that it is produced by the Borassus flabelliformis, or of Matthiolu!i» 
that it comes from the Chamcerops humilis. Moreover it has no connec- 
tion with the Googul of the Coromandel Coast, which is the Koonder 
gutft from the Boswellia glabra (Ainslie I. 136). Virey, THist. Nat. des 
Medicainens p. 291) first suggested that Bdellium came from an Amyris, 
the Niotoutl of Adanson, Voy. 162. Heudelotia Africana, Flora Sene- 
gambim 1. 150. •Balsamodendron Africanuin, Arnott in Annals Nat. 
Hist. 3. 87. It is probable that African Bdellium is yielded by this 
shrub, which is a closely allied species to the Indian Googul-tree. This 
tree Roxburgh had growing in the Calcutta Garden, and dt'seribed in the 
Flora Indica 2. 244, under the name of Amyris Commiphora, with the 
Sanscrit synonym of Googula; but he was not aware of its yielding a 
bazaar-gum. 

In the Ilortus Bengalensis it appears as the Amyris AgallocLa, which 
was probably the name finally adopted by Roxburgh, from some suspi- 
cion of the distinctness of Jacquin’s plant, the supposed identity of which 
had suggested the specific name in the Flora Indica. 

Royle had tins plant in the Saharunpore Garden, and was informed that 
it produced the Googul gum-resin, but recommends (Him. Botany, and 
more recently in his work on Materia Medica Loud. 1847 ) that the sub- 
ject should be followed up by those who have the opportunity of exam- 
ining the flowers and collecting the gum. 

The tree is abundant on rocky ground in Sindh, about Kurraeliee, 
Garrab, Tattab, Jerrok, Aic. in short wherever the limestone formation 
extends. It is therefore, most probably, very common in Beloochistan 
and up the Persian Gulph, and is one of the plants connecting the Syri- 
an and Indian Floras. 

BALSAMODENDRON ROXBURGHII (Arnott). 

Amyris Commiphora. — Rox. hi. Ind. 2. 244. 

Amyris Agallocha. — Hort. Beng. p. 28. 

Protium sp. Balsamodendron. — W. and A. Prod, p* 96. 

Commiphora Madaga'scareiisis. — Liadl. FI. Med. p. 173, and 
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O' Sbaughnessy, Beng, Disp. p. 287, non (?) lacq. Hort. Schon 
2. 66, i. 247. 

Balsaraodendroii Roxburgliii. — Arn. Ann. Nat. IJist. 3. 86, and 
Wight must. 1.185. 

Balsamodendron Agallocha.— Voight. Hort. Suburb. Calcutt. p. 150. 


A small tree 4 to 6 feet high, or more generally a stunted bush, with 
thick branches spreading on all sides. In barren and rocky situations 
the gnarled limbs spread from the crown along the surface of the rock. 
Branches knotty and crooked, with the ash-coloured bark peeling oflF in 
tlakcs ; the sub-terminal ones short and spinifonn, with buds and secon- 
dary spines on tliem. — Leaves and flowers collected at the end of short 
stunted buds, which finally devclope into spines, or become young soft 
shoots, on which the leaves arc arranged alternately. 

Leaves smooth and shining, obovate, almost sessile, shallowly tooth- 
ed anteriorly, the tapering base entire; in thriving plants and luxuri- 
ant shoots inciso-serrate, cuneate-obovatc or oval-acute, with a longer 
stalk from which spring one, or more generally two, lateral leaflets, 
which are sometimes minute and entire, but generally serrated, half the 
size of the terminal leaflet, and overlapping it in its induplicate vernation. 

Young leaves, while in the bud, covered with glandular hairs which 
soon drop off, a few only remaining in the axil and on the petiole. Flow- 
ers minute, iu little bundles at the ends of the non-developed buds, with 
or without leaves, subscssilc, with 3 minute bracts to each flower. 

Calyx cylindrical, 4 — 5 toothed, thickly covered externally ( as are 
the bracts ) with glandular hairs ; tube splitting as the fruit developes, and 
renmining spread out and withered at its base. Corolla of four, rarely 
five, strap-shaped, brov/nish-red petals; margins slightly overlapping iu 
estivation, with an inflexed mucro ; tips of the petals curled back. 

Stamens 8-— 10, the four opposite the petals, shorter than the others. 

Disk 8— .10 toothed, the alternate sinuses deeper and in these are sit- 
uate the short stamens. Ovary bisulcate, two'cellod^. rarely three-celled, 
and still more uncommonly four-celled ; sometinies imperfectly develop- 
ed. There is no relation between the quinary proportion of the perianth, 
and this increased number of the carpellary leaves. 
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Ovary tapering upwards and passing imperceptibly into the short 
and thick style. 

Stigma obscurely iwo^lobed. 

Ovules two in each cell, collateral, suspended. 

Drupe red wh^n ripe, ovate-acuminated, often bluntly angular, ma) ked 
by two sutures along which the epicarp and a portion of the mesocarp fall 
from the base in two fleshy valvesi who»e position is that of the carpellary 
leaves, leaving the nut enveloped by a four-clqft orange-coloured pulp, 
whose arms meet at the apex. 

Nut ovate-acute, readily splitting into two. Each half has a groove 
on the commissural •plane, bifurcating upwards. Into this groove fits a 
prolongation of the axis. 

The drupe has sometimes 3 sutures, and a six-cleft pulp ; and rarely 
4 sutures, 4 nuts, and a four-cleft pulp. * 

Out of a parcel of 56, two had 2 sutures and one had 4 sutures, the 
rest being normal. 

Seeds generally one in each cell or -j- (^two ovules being abortive), 
often Y (three abortive), more rarely y (one abortive), still more rarely 
-y (fwo abortive), and very seldom 77 (all perfect). 

Out of a parcel of GI 

24 were J, 

1 

17 il 

1 

8 

1 

4 ^ 

0 

2 J 

2 

6 all abortive or uncertain. 
61 

Albumen none ; embryo straight; radicle superior ; cotyledons thin, 
intricately crumpled and plaited. 

Obs. 1. This shrub is called Googul or Googur, by the Hill-Beloo- 
ches, who do n8t know it j}y the name of Mukul. It yields the gum-resin 
Googul, which they collect and bring to the bazaars of Hydrabad and 
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Kurrachee, where it sells at the rate of 4 Rupees the Maund of SOlbs* 
At Bombay, its Tariff valuation is 2 Rupees the Maund, It is 
collected in the cold season by mating incisions with a knife in the tree, 
and letting the resin fall on the ground. Hence the dirty and impure 
state in which it is found in the shops. I have obtained it from September 
to December, and have found it stand off in large tears from a clean in- 
cision, of the consistence and opacity ol^“pus laudabile.” My informants 
say that from half to a wjiole seer is yielded by a single tree. It is re- 
garded as cordial and stimulant. 

Made up into a cake with bajree flower, it is commonly given to horses 
and cattle when they have a cold. The dealers frofn Cabool make a 
practice of giving it to their horses in the cold season, thinking that it 
keeps them in health and condition. The fruit and young shoots are given 
for a similar purpose. 

The gum is made into a plaster and used to discuss tumours and boils, 
and is regarded efticacious in expelling the guinea- worm both taken inter- 
nally and applied to the tumour. 

It is extensively used by the Hindoos as incense for burning in their 
temples, although its smell is by no means agreeable. 

It is also much used by builders, who mix it with the mortar and plas- 
ter used in the construction of houses of a somewhat superior description, 
wltere durability is an object. The Googul is boiled in w^ater for a con- 
siderable time, when its spirit (as they phrase it) is communicated to the 
water, and the dregs are thrown avray. This solution of the gummy part, 
which according to Neuman’s analysis should be six drachms, two scruples 
in every ounce, is mixed with the lime, and employed with confidence to 
make the plaster adhere strongly, and to prevent it from crumbliiig and 
splitting. The Googul water is sometimes washed over the walls by 
itself. 

Obs. 2. My friend Assistant Surgeon Carter showed me fine spec- 
imens of the “ Mukul” gum collected by him on the southern coast of 
Arabia, together with numerous other gums, all accompanied by admirable 
drawings of the trees producing them. There is, therefore, some error 
in the statement of Dr. Malcolmson (Royle’s Materia Medk:.a)that Bdel- 
lium is not produced in Arabia. 

Moreover the “Mukaf* and the tree producing it, ar^from Dr. Car- 
ter's specimens, identical with the Sindh Googul, and its tree, as might be 
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expected from the great simikrity between the vegetation of the rocky 
part of Sindh and that of Ambia. 

The range of the Googul tree is extensive. Arabia {Dr. Carter) ; 
Northern India (Dr. Eojie); Silhet and Assam (EoxbuJ'gh); and the 
Garrow Hills (Voigt), Aurangabad? (Dr. Walker). The Deccan? 
(Dr. Gibson). I bav^ found it in Sindh, and at Deesa in Marwar. 

2. The Sindh Baham-tree. 
BALSAMODENDEON PUBESCENS. (Stocks,) 

A sraali tree, o» stunted shrub, much resembling the Googul tree, but the 
sub-terminal branches, though abrupt, are not spiniform. Bark peeling off 
in flakes. Leaves ternate, fascicled at the end of the stunted buds, but on 
the young soft shoots iil ternate, with an additiona! distant pair of leaf- 
lets ; long petioled, soft and downy (as aie the young shoots) with short 
furfuraceous puhesoenoe. Leaflets obovate, entire, often retuse ; the ter- 
minal one stalked, the lateral ones subsesoile, often somewhat rounded. 

Flowers, sessile in bundles at the end of the stunted buds. 

Calyx, tube shallow, contracted at the mouth. • 

Petals, red or white, with aestivation as in the Googul, but erect and not 
reflexed at the apex in anthesis. 

-Stamens, equal in height. 

Disk, equally toothed. 

Ovary, as in the Googul. 

Drupe red, globose with a short point, marked by four conspicuous 
white suturos, the alternate ones (corresponding to the mid-rib of the 
carpellary leaves) not reaching to the apex of the fruit. Valves two, 
each cleft half way up by the secondary or false suture. Pulp orange 
coloured, fbur-tootRed upwards, not reaching to the apex of the nut which 
is left naked. Nut ovate obtuse; one of the halves into which it splits 
is a mere flat plate or scale,* the other is a perfect cell grooved on the 
commissural plane. Sometimes the number of carpellary leaves is in- 
creased. Thus out of a paroel of 120 there were four, ^d out of a 
parcel of 20^ there were seven, which had 6 sutures and a ptdp 6 toothed 
towards the top. 

In these cases the additional carpel was represented by a second 
flat plate, or more rarely there were two perfect cells and one abortive 
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One seed in each perfect carpel. 

Albumen none; embryo straight. 

Radicle, superior ; cotyledons, crumpled and plaited. 

Obs. 1. This shrub is called Baee by the Hill-Belooches, who make 
no use of it. Its young shooiis and buds are remarkably fragrant when 
bruised. In the cold season it yields a small quantity of a tasteless, ino- 
dorous, brittle gum, almost entirely soluble in water. It flowers scanti- 
ly in October, and its leaves and young shoots appear with a few flowers 
in April and May. It is a native of Beloochistan and the hills which 
separate that .province from Sindh; probably also of Afghanistan, attain- 
ing its southern limit about Kurrachee. 

Obs. 2. Dr. Arnott makes two sections of the genus Balsamoden- 
dron, depending on the relative depth of the calyx. The Googul tree 
has its calyx long and tubular. The one just described has its calyx 
shallow ; and this is especially observable in a section of the flower. 
Moreover its fruit differs in having two additional imperfect sutures, in 
which it agrees with B. Gileadense and Kafal, as we gather from Forskall, 
and from B. Berryi and Wightii, as Dr. Wight kindly informs me. 


Articj^e VI.— On the Brahmanical manner of contracting 
third Marriages, By the Rev. J. Stevenson, D. D. 

The ancient Hindu legislators, not having courage enough openly to 
denounce polygamy, and yet having wisdom suflicient to see the hurtful 
effects of such a custom, if carried to any great extent, have endeavoured 
to deter men from its practice by working upon their superstitious fears. 
Bigamy they permit unchallenged, but place what might at first sight ap- 
pear an insuperable barrier in the way of contracting a third marriage, by 
asserting that he who does so, will invariably die in a short period after 
the ceremony ; and this wholly irrespective of the consideration of the 
wives formerly wedded being alive or dead. ■ Indeed, it is by no means con- 
sidered respectable for a householder to contract even a second marriage, 
while his former wife is alive, provided that he has a son the want of 
an heir to inherit his property and perform his funeral rites being con- 
sidered the only proper excuse for departing from adherence to what is 
generally admitted to be the law of Nature. Btahmanical ingenuity has, 
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however, without the indecency of running openly in the face of a threat? 
ening contained in one of their sacred books, found a way of ei'ading it 
by getting married the third time to a shrub called by them Ihii (arf) a 
kind of Swallow wort. After this ceremony has been gone through, all 
the danger falls on the poor vegetable, and so leaving the Purans and 
their curses behind him, the disciple of the Brahmans may run in the ptih 
of polygamy as far as he feels inclined. ^ 

Thinking that a short description of such a singular rite might le 
interesting to the Society, I have translated a short account of such a 
marriage drawn up by the Principal of the Hindu college at Poona, and 
transmitted to me Ijy the Superintendent, Captain C’andy, The paper ii 
to the following effect. 

' “ In the Matsya Purana, a third marriage is prohibited, and it is there 
declared that if any one through ignorance or presumption contract such a 
marriage he will die, and this denunciation rests on the authority of Garga. 
In the work that contains the Synopsis of rites and ceremonies, it is 
stated that if a third marriage is contracted, the woman will speedily be- 
come a wiflow, and therefore in order to accomplish a fourth marriage it 
is necessary first of all to be affianced to the Rui tree. The rite is 
performed in the following manner : On Sunday or Saturday, or any time 
when the sun is in the Lunar Asterism Hasta^ let the resolution be ex- 
pressed and the message of greeting sent by a Brahman. Then let the 
Manes of the deceased ancestors be worshipped under the name of Nandi- 
mukha (Pleasurable faces). The Rui tree is then to be worshipped 
through the priest, and to be considered as a representive of the sun in 
union with his wife Chhdy4 (Shadow); an offering at the same time of 
raw sugar and boiled rice is to be presented;. 

Then the following invocation addressed to the Sun is to be made; — 
O thou who dwell^st in the three worlds, do thou along with thy wife 
Chhaya obviate the dangers that attend a third marriage and confer on 
me felicity.*^ Then placing the hand three times on the bush, it is thus to 
be addressed at the first time ; 

“0 Rui, created by 'Brahma Dev^ that thou mayest preserve me, there?* 
fore, O beneffpent goddess, I prostrate myself before thee. O daughter of 
the Sun, I worship thee ; mercifully preserve me now that thou art come to 
be my wife.'^ At the second time, he says, swallow wort, thouwertprc^ 

duced by Brahini Deva f<}r the benefit of all living beings. Thou art the 
first born of trees, who increasest towards us the love of the gods, obviate 
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the dangers of a thiM marriage/* Then putting the hand out the third time, 
after this the priest is to say, will give to you of such a tribe my daugh-* 

ter Arkakanya, the grand daughter of Savita, the great grand chtughter of 
Aditytt, of the tribe of Kasyapa/*" Then the ceremony of presenting 
curds, honey, and sweatmeats, ia to be performed. The rail is then to be 
drawn between the parties, axid the marriage benediction pronounced. 
Afterwards the veil is removed, the newly wedded husband puts a gar- 
land on the tree, and the priest one on him in the name of his new wife ; 
the marriage is thus rendered indissoluble. Then the priest says, “ Now 
I have given to thee my daughter Arkakanya, the grand daughter of 
Savita, the great-grand-daughter of Aditya, of the tribS of Kasyapa. After 
this, gifts are to be given to the attendants and to the priest/* Then a 
thread is to be passed round the newly married pair, and a bracelet bound 
on one of each of their hands. Vishnu is then to be worshipped! ..... 

In all the four points of the compass sacred fire is also to be 

consecrated, and oblations made to Brabaspati, priest of the gods, to Agni 
(Fire), Vayu (Wind), Surya (the Sun), and Prajapati (the Progenitor 
of mankind). Two cows are next to be given to the officiating priest. 
Then the newly married husband r» to utter the following prayer, O 
Arka (Sun), as I who am a man, have gone through this cerernwny with 
a tree, grant me descendants and pardon whatever has been done amiss/^ 
After which he takes some water and casts it from his hands as the termi- 
nation of the rite. 


[Translation of the Preceding^ 

’ «fr<T?rr RRrnr rw. 

*rrrr qTST*Tiw arrr, arwr ^ WT?’ 

^ *rRcT? >^34 Nr? 

Nr? arw w. ' fir- 
?? Nrt ?rNrfr, flRvr ?R!T«!rfr5r?=*n^ 

^ r^Nfr^^r («rr^#^) rrrOTTlt 
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5TNfr 'TTi? mjf, 5Tf^ 3 tt^ 4 ^ gf 

OTnjfF fsT^T 9Fr^=T, ?r^, 

to ^rr<»rrn sr^rr ^rfirt fr 

^ «v c 

?rr3T?q ar?^t 

iR is qrift f?ir ^“sr 

irrto wrsrte 

^r, 11%^ ’T^ ?s ^liiiTs^nrir !r?r jwr ar^r. 

?r4 'Tf^, 3sr 5jJi?^rrr mr. »T5rr ^r^, k irmr «r#- 
srto ? ? ar^ ?rl 

5Tr«Tr«Tr ^f^rP^ci an^^r, ^ g^ixrr arrfto 

^rfg f^r^" str ^Rr4r, ? 

9m:?c 5Tr5i ^5 SNrsr qp>fr^3T>. arr^i^r- 

»iiR ^r 5 ^T 7 toi^ anf^RT^r ir<frfr, ^i^3rr^ frfr, jtt# 
Ttr, ar^^TRr arirfr tottr^'rr f ^rsr aii ?rR 

Vg 7 >5 7 

^5r, ^r^rr*T«^ 

5n>r5r, m ^rs’^r mos ^rrsrfr, ? irrar- 

4i% iTTs iTs^iTcr wrft, ari ^ 5?r^. ot 
^ JTTwr^r arrr'^wr’Cr crfi^ ^fr «tt# 

«T4t ar#: ar^nFT JTifr?r?^r »^:rsr jsr fir^fr, ^ 

JT ?rf^r ?jffr. ^ irr^nmt ^ m 

f cTR ^t?r(r^r, f JT^tor ^Rig ^r^r, a?^ gtg 

rto’^c rfmarr^F^, arf^reim 3 r^ ^- 
ar 3T»R«J ^ aiftr ^ cr'jrr'PT^- »rr- 
^Rf?r nri tr ^ ^ frft % 

ar^ iTsr ar? 7 \, 'arrP>r % ^rt ?iiir ^j:, ar# in^^rr jr^, #r 
srr^r sthr ^f^ fto ^^n>. 
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AatictiK* Vll . — Reports accompanying Copper Ore from the 

Island of Maseer it y and on Lithographic Limestone from the 
S(rrdhern Coast of Arabia, By Assistant Surgeon H. J. 

Carter. 

To the Secretary to the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 

Sir , — I am directed by the Honorable the Governor in Council, to 
transmit to you, for presentation to the Bombay Branch ‘of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, the annexed Copy of Reports, by Assistant Surgeon 
Carter, on Copper Ore frgm the Island of Maseera, and Lithographic 
Limestone from the south-east coast of Arabia, accompanied by specimens 
of the ore. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Bombay Castle^ ) Yonr most obed. servant, 

^\st December y 1846. / W. Escombe, 

Secretary to Government 

While the Officers of the H. C. surveying Brig ‘‘Paliuurus’* were en- 
gaged in surveying the channel between the mainland of Arabia and the 
the Island of Maseera, I occasionally amused mysejf by collecting spec- 
imens from the miueralogical productions of the latter, and having heard, 
(but from what source 1 cannot now remember,) that the Persians for- 
merly worked Copper mines there, I determined to test as far as possible 
the validity of the report. With this view, I from time to time, as the sur- 
vey of the inner side of the Island was carried on, landed and prosecuted 
my research by excursions across it, opposite the point at which we were 
stationed ; but my investigations were unattended by success, and the inha- 
bitants either could not or would not guide me to the mines, being 
altogether ignorant of the facts of their existence, or otherwise too cau- 
tious to enlighten me on the subject, not thoroughly understanding, for 
some time after our arrival, what was the real nature of our'^ visit to their 
Island. We had reached the south-western extremity of^Maseera, before 
I had the good fortune to discover a vein o£ the mineral, of which I had 
been so earnestly in searfch. I had wandered 'over many miles of the 
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forests of volcanic Cones, (for such is their appearance when viewed frwnt 
a height), which pervade the island, and was ’ about to relinquish irfy 
search, when, on the morning of February 1st 1846, I landed about a 
mile from Ras Abo Rasas, the south-westernmost point ol M|»e«^ra ; and 
after a short Gamble fell in with some small portions of the blue carbonate 
of Copper, (Azure Malachite, M.). Had I seen the vein at that 
I could not have felt more confident of its existence or more de!igk|ed wUh 
my success ; and but a little further on, I baited at the sit^e of sohie oH 
smelting-places, around which was a quantity of the blue mineral juft 
mentioned, and slags containing portions of it in a reduced state ; and 
a few moments mor^ brought me to the object of my search viz. tlie ©re 
itself in situ. 

It occurs in the form of the blue and green carbonates^ dissemi- 
nated in crystalline quartz-^veins which are about six iiyjhes in widths 
and associated with brown Hematite. T hese veins, to which the mineral ap- 
pears to be confined, traverse a green hornblendic earthy rook in the direc- 
tion of north and south ; they have not been much worked below the 
surface, and there are no remains of shafts or subterraneous excavations m 
their neighbourhood. 

Afterwards 1 discovered some of the Blue carbonate of Copper,” strew- 
ed over the surface of the ground, on the outer side of the island near Ras 
Jah, but as it was towards evening that I fell in with it, and the sun had set, 
I had not another opportunity of returning to the same spot to seek for 
the vein. 

The third and last place where I met with the mineral mention- 
ed, is about a mile due east of Has Jazeera, a little Cape on the outer- 
side of Maseera, close to which is a small island. Here the veins are in a 
reddish trap rock, and though much richer than those at Aboo Rasas, 
they have been less worked ; as at the latter place they are about a 
mile from the shore, and from fifty to one hundred feet above the level of 
the sea. 

After it became known to the inhabitants that we were aware of the 
existence of Copper in. the island, I was informed that tljere are several 
other places, which I had not seen, situated near the village of Garen, 
where there are also the remains of smelting-places, said to have been 
built by the Faringhees ; but as my excursions were over, the survey of the 
Island of Maaieera completed, and we were about to weigh anchor to 
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take up a station on the opposite coast, I had not an opportunity of vi- 
siting them. 

The specimetis accompanying this Report have been collected from 
the ufo&rn of the decomposing metalliferous rocks which the veins 
traverse, and will serve to shew in wlmt form the Copper Occurs io the 
volcanic rocks of Maseera ; but the richness or poorness of the veins them- 
selves, lower down, in the undecomposed part, must be ascertained by a 
more extended examination than it was then in my power to accomplish. 
Of this I feel satisfied, that there are many others of the same mine- 
ral which I did not see, many also undiscovered, and that there is a vast 
quantity of Copper Ore scattered through the Trap^ Rocks of Maseera. 
That these mines at some time or other wei-e, considered worth working, 
is proveE by the presence, of the remains of old smelting- places in the 
vicinity of thq veins, but with what profit, is«probably now unknown. 

The Island of Maseera is inhabited by thejanabah tribe, a cognate 
tribe of the Beni-Bo-Ali, and a few families of the tribe of Hakimaii, 
who people the islands in Gubat Hashish. At first they were much oppos- 
ed to our landing, and threatened to murder the first boat’s crew that came 
on shore ; subsequently, however, Hamud, Shaykh of Soor, came down 
for the purpose of mediating between his uncle Mobamed bin Mohamed, 
Shaykh of the Janabah tribe, and ourselves, and after a reconciliation 
had taken place, the steadiness and kindness of treatment every member 
of the tribe received, won for us their good opinion, and our departure 
from the island was as much regretted by its inhabitants, as our arrival 
had been considered hostile and unwelcome. 

So willing were the inhabitants to supply all our wants, after the ob- 
ject of our visit was thoroughly understood ; so great is their confidence in 
our pecuniary transactions with them ; and so much more are they given 
to habits of industry than the Bedwins of the noainland, that if any 
desire of the Governiiient to work these Copper mines was intimated 
to them, I feel convinced that they would hail the proposition with de- 
light, as holding out a prospect of amelioration which, from the barren- 
ness of their igland and their extreme poverty, they could expect from 
no other source. ’ 

The channel between Maseera and the mainland, though difficult to 
navigate, is safe, offers good anchorage and plenty of water. It would ap- 
pear by the information obtained from the inhabitants, that^ having anchor- 
ed there, you could not work out during the south-west monsoon, but 
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could remain as safe as during the north-east monsoon, wh^n there is 
hardly a ripple there to disturb the surface of the water. 

There is excellent fresh water to be obtained from shallow wells on 
the inner side of the island, but provisions of all kinds, excepting fish, are 
scanty from the barrenness of its soil. 

Report on Lithographic Limestone from the South-east 
Coast of Arabia. 

As we approach the south-western half of Knria Muria Bay, on run- 
ning down the south-eastern Coast of Arabia from the N. E., a Limestone 
formation of great Magnitude makes its appearance in the form of moun- 
tains near the sea, backed by table land, (a less disturbed part of 
the formation), elevated about four thousand feet. From the Bay of 
Kuria Muria this highland is continued on with trifling interruptions here 
and there, of valleys and passes, to the Fudhaylec mountains, a little to 
the north-east of Aden. In its composition are found limestone strata 
of various degrees of purity, passing from pure compact fine-grained li- 
mestone above, breaking with a conchoidal fracture, downwards into 
coarse micaceous sand-stone. It is near the village of Marbat towards 
the upper part of its series, that I observed a stratum possessing the 
character and properties of Lithographic Limestone, and from which 
I gathered the specimens I have now the honor to forward. One 
of them has been ground down by Dr, Buist, whose report on its gen- 
uine character, and its commercial value, I beg leave to annex to my own ; 
and to prove its identity with that used for lithographic purposes, a design 
has been transferred to it, from which the accompanying impressions 
have been taken, that, in forwarding the specimens, saffsfactory evidence 
might at the same J:imc be given of what can be produced from them. 

The stratum composed of this stone, is from three to four miles inland 
(varying with the distance of the highland from the shore), close to the 
summit or edge of the table-land above the village of Marbat ; from 
whence there is a descent towards the sea, sometimes gradual, sometimes 
precipitous, so that blocks loosened from the top, could with little trouble, 
be rolled down to the water’s edge, where they might be immediately ship- 
ped ; there is also a running stream of fresh water on the spot. As how- 
ever the stratum must be continued on, and the mountains are equally 
near the sea for some distance on both sides, there might even be a still 
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more convenient position for quarrying the stone than that above Mar- 
bat ; at all events this would offer an advantage in the selection of material. 

The people who inhabit the highland, where the lithographic stone is 
to be found, are the Beni Gara ; they are fierce and revengeful, but if 
properly treated, are easily managed; and though they would not submit 
to be employed as quarry men, yet they would be quite ready to enter into 
any engagement to protect others from being attacked by the more 
predatory part of their tribe. At the same time each Beit or family, of the 
Gara tribe, possessing its distinct and particular portion of the district they 
inhabit, and being exclusively entitled to its peculiar produce, it would sim- 
plify the matter much, to treat with that family only from whose land 
the stone might be required to be taken ; this could not be done, however, 
without the concurrence and the aid of the Arab (not Bedwin) Shaykhs 
and merchants of the neighbourhood, who, under the idea of participating 
in the gain, would be quite willing to smooth the way for the in- 
troduction of any commercial scheme. Before however proceeding in the 
matter, it would be advisable to ascertain more satisfactorily what quantity 
of Lithographic Limestone the stratum is capable of yielding, as well as its 
average uniformity of texture ; points, which from such investiga- 
tions generally being considered of so little consequence compared with 
the main object of the survey, I had neither time nor means afforded me 
to determine. 

Bombay ; | H. J. Carter. 

November 1846. J Assist. Surgeon. 


Article Vllf. Notice of Dr. Roth's investigations of the 
Vedas. JBy the Rev. J. M. Mitchell. 

Some recent researches into the literature and history of the Veclas» 
conducted by a German Orientalist, Dr. Rudolph Roth, have been pro- 
ductive of results sufficiently interesting and important to claim the 
attentive consideration of our Society. 'Hiese results have been com- 
municated to the public in a volume, of 180 pages 8vo. entitled 

Zur JMteratur und Geschichte des Weda. Drei Abhandlungeny 
von Rudolph Roihy Doctor der Phihsophie. Stuttgart, 1846. 

A special interest attaches itself to the Vedas at present, from the 
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fact that the Court of Directors is understood to have come forward in 
patronage of an edition of the Rig Veda, which is to be edited, in San- 
skrit by a German Scholar, Dr. M. Muller, with a translation into English 
by Professor Wilson. Independently of this, however, Dr. Roth’s contri- 
butions to Oriental investigation would be most welcome to allVho take an 
intelligent interest in the history of the human race, and in the unsealing 
of a book which is unquestionably one of the most remarkable of its 
records. 

Dr. Roth seems carefully to have examined the MSS. of the Vedds 
that are deposited in the library of the East India House, London, the 
Bodleian library a^ Oxford, and the Biblioth^ue Royale at Paris. 

The following is a condensed statement of the results to which his 
inquiries have conducted him. 

The Vedas are properly five in number, — the Rik^ ihe Sdma^ the 
White Yajus^ the Black YajuSy and the Atharvu, A Veda consists pro- 
perly of two psrfvctly distinct parts, the first being collections of hymns, 
the second liturgical treatises. The first part is called Sanhitd ; the second, 
Brdhmana. These two parts are probably not of the same age, — the 
hymns being more ancient than the liturgical treatises. Among the five 
Vedic books denominaf;ed Sanhitd^ there are, however, only four collec- 
tions of hymns. The fifth, the Taittiriya Rankitd (or the so-called 
hymns of the Black Yajus)y is a liturgical work. 

Among the four collections of hymns, the Rlk is the most extensive, 
amounting to nearly 11,000 verses. The Atharva hymns are nearly as 
numerous ; those of the Vdjasaneya (or White Yq/us) may amount to 
half as many as those of the Atharvay and those of the Sdma to one 
fourth of those of the Atharva, The hymns of all the four Vedas taken 
together may amount to about 30,000 verses.* 

But, as Colebrobke has remarked, the hymns of one Veda are often 
repeated in one or more of the others. Nearly the entire Sdma is in the 
Rik, About half the Yqjus is in the Rih Roth speaks doubtfully re- 
specting the Atharvay of which he has Been able to consult only an indiffer- 
ent copy, but conjectures that one-third of it is in the Rik, 

* In the Jahrshenclvt (hr Deutsckm Morgenlandisckm Gesellschaft for 1845 
and 1846, the numbers are thus stated on Roth’s authority ; Riky 10,500 double 
verses ', Marva, ahoui 8,000 ; Vajasancya, considerably fewer : Shmaj about 
half of the Vnjasanaja, 
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The usual division of the JRik may be called purely mechanical. It is 
into 8 equal parts (^ashtaka), esich ashtaka being divided into 8 sections 
{adhdya)y and each adhdya into varga of 5 verses each. This arrange- 
ment appears to have been adopted simply to facilitate reference to the 
Veda in schools. The true division is into 10 mandala (books), con- 
sisting of anuvdka (chapters), which are again divided into sukia 
(hymns) and rik (verses). 

The disposition of the parts of the mandala depends partly on ritual 
reasons, partly on similarity of subject ; — for example, invocations of 
Agni generally come first, then of Indra, and so on. 

We may specifically designate the Rik as histopcal Veda. THe 
collection of its sacred hymns is an astonishing work, and proves the ex- 
istence of a scientific development of mind among the Hindus at a date 
long anterior Jo that when the Homeric poems were brought together. 
More than one thousand hymns are hero before Us, in which the ancient 
inhabitants of the Panjab implored blessings on themselves and their herds, 
saluted the glowing East, sang the combat of the lightning-darting 
god with the dark night, and rendered thanks to the celestml powers, 
which had dispensed to them, as they believed, succour amid their battles.* 

^ Such, very nearly, is our author’s animated description. It will be seen 
that lie contemplates these ancient hymns in a purely literary point of view. 
It is however interesting and useful to examine them in another light ; and 
when we do so, we are compelled to form a far less favourable estimate of 
their character. It is true, that the general absence of onthropomoj'phism 
from the Veclic notion of divine beings, necessarily excludes many of the worst 
outrages against morality that shock us in the Purarias, in which the worship 
of deified heroes and gods assimilated to men, plays so important a part. Still 
even in this respect the Vedas are faulty ; and in the character of the sacred 
Risliis — particularly as these arc represented in the commentaries on the Ve- 
das — there is nauph that is morally repulsive. A dialogub is given in which 
Yarna endeavours to seduce his twin-sister Yamiin^, The Rishi Vasishta is 
assailed by the house-dog, when about to steal grain. See Colebrookc, Asiat. 
Res. vol viii. p. 401 402. The warlike and revengeful character of the Rishis 
will be afterwards noticed. Gross Indelicacy. (such as in Rosen’s Rig Veda 
p. 214, 215,) is too common to attract much notice. More portentous is the 
passage from the Vrihad Jiranyaka quoted by Colebrooke ut supra p. 440. 

Knthusiastic antiquarians like our author sometimes dislike such remarks 
as these. But, even were we permitted to waive tl»e claims of religion and 
morality, a purely literary estimate of the Vedic hymns would chargeable 
with that ono-sideducss which the Germans generally pride themselves on 
shunning. 
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It must not be supposed, however, that the hytnn^ of this Veda are ex- 
clusively religious. A hyinn in the 7th mandala (^noticed briefly by Cofe- 
brooke) describes in jocular language the revival 'of the frogs at the com* 
raencement of the rains, and compares their croaking to the singing of 
the Brahmans in woi’ship. In the 10th mandala we have the lamentation 
of a gamester over his ruinous devotion to play, ©ther instances might 
be adduced. Probably, these non-religious portions belong to a fater 
period. 

The Rih professes to give the hymns in the complete form in whidfa 
they were seen by the Rishis. Not so the Sdma and Yujus, the litur- 
gical purpose of which has materially affected their contents. In the 
Sdmay the metre has had much influence ; similarity of sound even, 
appears frequently to have affected the succession of verses. 

The undoubted fact that the hymns of the Santa and Ymjus form p^irt 
of the JRik does not prove that the contents of the RiJc were first collect* 
ed. Probably, those that were required in worship, viz. those of the Sd^ 
ma and Yajus were first brought together. The collecting of the liik 
hymns depended on other and more scientific grounds. We may even 
presume that science, as usual, may have overdone her task ; and, instead 
erf* transmitting the ancient hymns in an unaltered form, may have tried 
to improve upon them, and so given us a rifacciamento ( ueherarheitwag ). 
Still, we see no cause for ho)ding that the collectors of the llxk tampered 
with the old hymns in any thing essential. 

The Atharva does not present us with single unconnected verses, but 
with complete hymns, the order of which is determined by their subjects. 
In this respect it resembles the Rik, Indeed, it may be called a supple- 
ment to the Rik , — a supplement which aimed at comprising the religious 
hymns of a period, when the mantra was no longer the expression of 
direct religious feeling, but had degenerated into a kind of charm or ma- 
gical formula. This Veda, then, consists mainly of texts intended to pro- 
tect against the hostility of divinities, against sickness, against wild 
beasts, &c. it contains curses against enSmies, invocations of healing herbs, 
and prayers for aid in the occurrences of ordinary life, for safety in tra- 
velling, succeos in play, and so forth. In the passages common to the 
Rik and Atharva^ the latter introduces many capricious inversions and 
alterations. In the portions peculiar to the Aiharva^ the Sanskrit ap- 
proaches to the flowing diction of a later age, although the forms of the 
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words still remain archaic. A remarkable fact in the relation of the Rife 
and Atharva is, that the Rik towards the end ( 10th mandala^ last chapter) 
contains many sections decidedly bearing the character of Atharva 
hymns, and actually found to be contained in the Atharva. 

Many additional proofs might be adduced to shew not only the more 
recent collection of the Atharva, but also its more recent composition. 

A very interesting section in Dr. Roth’s treatise is on the historical 
element in the Rig Veda. He presentSMis with the text and a transla- 
tion of various portions of the Rik, relating to the celebrated Rishis 
Vis'wdmitra and Vas'ishta. From these passages he thinks he is able to 
deduce important historical facts. They relate to a great struggle which 
is represented as carried on by the ancient chief families on the banks of the 
Yaska, which Roth identifies with the Hydraotes in the Panjab. He 
holds it to be .established by the Rik that the ancient Hindfi families re- 
sided farther to the northwest than we find them in the later Looks, and 
nearer the Indus than the Yamuna, The Sindhu or Indus is often men- 
tioned, and highly celebrated ; in the Rik hymns, it is termed, for example, 
(ipasdm apastamd, the most copious of streams, — whereas, Roth has 
found the Ganges only once referred to, and then, with no special com- 
mendation. The remaining rivers of the Panjab can also be clearly made 
out. 

We find the ancient families which are accounted holy in the later In- 
dian books, represented in those early poems as actively engaged in strife 
and war. Races, which, at the remote period referred to, possessed a 
common habitation, a common speech, and a common creed with those 
holy families, were afterwards widely separated from them in all respects. 
Tlie religion that was born on the banks of the five rivers, w^as reared 
into a stupendous system in more southern lands ; and the Brahmanic peo- 
ple applied the appellation of barbarians to those tribes which they had 
left behind, and which received a different development from themselves. 
The ancient songs breathing strife and slaughter were succeeded, in the 
fertile plains of the south and south-east, by sacrificial hymns and prayers ; 
the gods too changed : and the once chivalrous r^ce, courting ease and 
abandoning itself to superstitious dreams, retained no trace, except in a 
rigid asceticism, of that dauntless and energetic spirit by which, in days 
of old, it had been so remarkably distinguished. 

Among the Vcdic Rishis, Vas^ishta was farthest to the south-west, 
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and already possessed the region that subsequently came to be regard* 
ed as the holy land. Viiwdmitra was farther to the north-east, and ki 
the tract which was afterwards held to be barbarous. Vas'iskta, in whom 
the lineaments of the future Brahman are discernible, was in subsequent 
times exalted above his warlike compeer. Vos'ishta is the priestly hero of 
the new order of things. Vis'wdmitra is the last representative of the 
warrior-shepherds of the Panjab. 

Such would seem to be the general historical import of that great 
contest between the two Vedic families, the memory of which is preserved 
in the books of all succeeding times. 

An interesting jjortion of Dr. Roth’s treatise is occupied with state- 
ments relative to three Grammatical treatises, which he has been the first 
to bring to light. These are iermedi Prdti s' dkhj/d Sutrdni, i. e. Gram- 
matical aphorisms belonging to each school. These works treat of the 
elementary part of Vedic Grammar, particularly the grammar of the Rile 
accent, sandhiy lengthening of vowels, pronunciation, 6i c. To these books 
Roth is disposed to ascribe a high antiquity. A passage in the ancient 
grammatical work called the Nirukta, proves that they are more ancient 
than Yaska, and consequently than Panini, the father, as he is often 
called, of Sanskrit Grammar. Supposing Panini to have flourished about 
300 years before the Christian era, ihe Prdtis'dhhyd now brought 
to light cannot be of later origin than between 450-400 B. C. These 
books again, however, frequently refer to still older grammatical trea- 
tises, and these we must suppose not more recent than from 500 to 450 
years B. C. The collection of the Veda itself cannot well have been 
later, according to Roth, than the 7th century B. C.* 

In the preceding remarks, I have contented myself with being simply 
the expositor of the views of Roth. The subject is so recondite, that 
few even of those who have paid attention to Sanskrit literature, can, 
without presumption, attempt to discharge the higher task of the critic. 
It appears, however, sufficiently plain that the results at which this zeal- 
ous Scholar has already arrived, posseae what our German friends would 
call an objective validity sufficient to excite the highest hopes regard- 
ing the services which he will render to Oriental literature, should his 
researches be continued in the spirit in which they have been commenced. 
Even already, although he has by no means equalled Colebrooke in ad- 

* Jarshericht der DeiUscficn Morgtnlandischm Gesellschaft. p. 36. 
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ditions made to previously existing knowledge, and although the Essay 
on the Vodas of that profound and accurate Orientalist is- at this moment 
by far the best exposition of those works, yet it must be admitted that 
Roth has brought forward not a little new and important matter. 

Besides the treatise which has formed the subject of this notice, Roth 
has published an article on Brahma and the Brahmans,^' in the Zeit^ 
schrift der Deutsehen Morgenlandischm Gesellsehaft, Ilefi L 1846, 
which, if it is not at all times perhaps convincing, is throughout most 
interesting. 

Along with thorough-going German research, our author seems to pos- 
sess an almost Jonesian ardour and imaginativeness. He is thus able to im- 
part no small degree of fascination tofiis views. In his hands the old Vedic 
hymns, which lie withered and sapless in our collections, like the constitu- 
ents of a seem to burst afresh int^life, and resume whatever 

of grace or fragrance they originally possessed ; so that, whea we 
consider them in a merely literary point of view, we are free to confess 
that among these faded leaves there lie, potentially, charms we could 
little have suspected. Many however will, we trust, approach the Ve- 
das w'ithyet other feelings; and, recognizing in them the most authentic 
and complete memorial of the human mind’s early aberrations from pri- 
meval truth, will contemplate them in a far higher than merely esthctl- 
cal point of view, and be enabled to deduce from those monuments 
“covered with the hoar of innumerable ages,” lessons, which the human 
race, in all succeeding times, and throughout all lands, will do well to 
ponder and lay seriously to heart. 

Article IX. — Correction of the Girnar Asoka Inscription, 
By Captain LeGrand Jacob. Belguam, 3rd March, 1845. 

Sir, — I do myself the pleasure to send you a Table of corrections of 
sundry errors in the Lithographed *copy of the Girnar Asoka Pali Edict, 
published in No. V. of the Society’s Journal. My own copy may possibly 
be defective but it may help to aid any revised translation that may be 
attempted of this very ancient Inscription. 
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Article X. — Some Remarks on the Relation that subsist a 
between the Jain and Brahmanical systems of Geography. 
By thellcv. J. Stevenson. D. D. 

Before entering on the immediate subject of tliis paper, a few re- 
marks require to be made upon the illustrative maps appended. I 
have to acknowledge ni} obligations for those necessary appendages, to 
a pupil of the Klphin stone College, Vasudeva Bapu, and to Bombay 
Lithography, which has not allowed bis labou" and skill to prove abor- 
tive. 'rhe maps ^ere ordered to bed;jwn . ccording to the Bhagavat, 
and in relation to the first I need not here make any remabk. The 
difficulty all lay in the execution of the second. Jambudwipa and the 
Salt sea, Ino suuject of the first map, is comparatively*a known w'orld, 
having some limits, but the remaining Dwipas and seas almost set reason 
at defiance. ’'The whole diameter of a great circle of the earth is 50 
crorcs of Yojanas, or four thousand millions of miles. The diameter 
of the seven Dwipas amounts to little more than a tenth of this. The Lo- 
kabjka mountains, at the extreme limits of the earth, are said to have a 
width equal to one fourth of the whole, or 12 crorcs and 50 thous^ind 
Ynjanas. The disiance from Meru, in the centre, to the circular 
•mouiteins Manasottara, In the last belt of land, is found by computa- 
tion to he 57 laklis and 50 thousand, and this is said to be the extent of 
the Siivarna Bhumi, la?id cf gold, used for a play ground by the gods. 
The radius of Jambudwipa is half a lakli ; the width of the Salt sea 
one lakli of Yojanas ; the next continent is two lakhs in width; the 
west sea is the same; the next continent is double of that, and so on ; 
giving us as follows^: 

Radius of the circle embracing the 7 Dwipas 2,53,50,000 
Extent of the golden land 1,57,50,000 

Extent of Lokalaka 1 2.50,00,000 

16,01,00,000 

Subtract this from radius of the w'hole, viz. 25, Ou, 00, 000 
And we have a remainder of 8,39,00,000 

Leaving a belt of eight crores and 39 lacks of Yojanas unaccounted 
for. What then- was to be done with this? Why, the best thing, that 

10 
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could occur to a school boy was done, and the excess was thrown up to 
the play ground, at the expense however of increasing it to five times 
the size assigned in the Puran. In the Vishnu Puran, the boundary chain 
of mountains is only 10 thousand Yojanas wide, but the whole extent is 
stated to be the same as in the Bhagavat. Professor Wilson supposes 
this total was*intended to embrace also the planetary spheres. 

The central region of the earth, it will be seen, is supposed to be occu- 
pied by the solid circle of land called Jambudwipa, the diameter of which 
is said to be a hundred thousand Yojanas, divided mostly by tranverse 
chains of mountains, into nine great Divisions or Va7'shas, The Salt sea, 
a belt of water a hundred thousand Yojasna wide, surrounds all this central 
continent, and is encircled by Plakskas Dwipa^ a band of land twice its 
width, and which by transverse ranges of mountains is separated into sev- 
en Varshas. This continent is surrounded ^by the sea of sugar of the 
same width, and^it again encircled by Salmali Dwipa. In the sanle manner, 
and increasing in the same ratio, follow the sea of ardent spirits, Kiisadwipd; 
the sea of melted butter, Kranncha dwipa ; the sea of milk, Sakadudpa ; the 
sea of cream, Pusharadwipa; and the fresh water sea. The last mention- 
ed continent, however, instead of being divided by transverse chains into 
seven parts as the rest, is divided by a circular mountain chain, called Ma- 
nasottara, into two equal parts. Then follow the golden land and the 
boundary chain called Lokaloka, of which we have already spoken. 

Instead of seven continents, the Jains acknowledge only three, aiuP' 
the outer part of the last being uninhabited, the two others and a ho- 
ly continent with them, mean the habitable earth. The sea around 
Jdmbudtvlpa is a salt water band of twice its diameter, or two hundred 
thousand Yojanas. Dhataki, the next band of land, has* a width of twice 
this extent, and the fresh water sea by which it is encircled, is twice that 
again, while Piiskara is double of that, or 16 lakh,s. This system is 
much simpler than the Brahmanical, and is evidently the original from 
which the other was formed, though the observations on which it was 
modeled, seem to have embraced lifctle more than the knowledge that the 
Ganges and Indus ran into the sea, and that there were mountains and 
vast collections of fresh water to the north of the Himalayas. The Pen- 
insula must have been wholly unknown, or the fabricators could never 
have made the line of coast, from the mouths of the Indus to those of 
the Ganges, the arc of a circle a hundred thousand Yoj^mas in diameter. 
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In reference to more minute particulars, both parties agree as to 
the position and heights of MerU; rising a hundred thousand Yojana® 
from its base, though of these 16 are under the earth’s surface. This funnel- 
shaped central mountain is 16 thousand Yojanas in circumference at it» 
base, and 32 at its summit. * On the top of Meru the Brahmans have plac- 
ed the city of Brahma, while the Jains assign this site to the abode of 
Lakshmi, goddess of good luck, the Latin Fortune,. The great chains ^-hich 
divide Jambudwipa, are the same in postion with Brahmans and Jains, only 
that the Jains interpose between us and Himavat the range called Wai- 
ted hy a, or the white mountains, from behind which the sun is seen to rise. 
The chain on thejiorth of Meru, which corresponds to the Himavat on the 
south, is called Sikhari, a name given also to Mount Parisnath. These two 
mountains are both of a light yellow colour, and send out at each extremity 
two lotus-leaf shaped prompntaries, extending more than half way through 
the Suit sea, so that in all, we have eight of these projec^lions. The two 
next chains, one on the north and the other on the south, corresponding to 
the Ilemakuta and Sweta Parvata of the Furans, are called by the Jains 
Mahimavat and Suvarna Kuta, being respectively of a white and golden 
colour. The northern and houtliern Nishada, the former painted green 
and the latter red, and corresponding to the Nishada and Nila of our 
map, form the last pair of parallel ranges of mountains, running east and 
west. 'I'he central portion of Jambudwipa is divided by the Brahmans, 
as shewn on the map, into three sections. To these the .lains add two 
more, drawing lines from the extremities of the southern, till they meet 
the northern Nishada. These segments they call the eastern and wes- 
tern Maha-Vidrehas. In the angles of Ilavritta, called by them De- 
vakuru and Uttarakuru, the Jains place four enormous tusk-shaped 
mountains, that on the southeast being yellow, that on the south-west 
green, that on the^iorth-west white, and that on the north east red ; near 
these also the four trees are situated which they, as well as the Brahmans, 
suppose to rise to immense height in these regions. The districts of 
Bhadrasna and Ketumala they call V^aya and Uttarardha Vijaya. These 
are divided by transverse ranges into thirty-two parts. Sixteen districts 
of Vijaya lie on the" east, and sixteen on the west of Meru, and the dis- 
tricts ofUttararc’ha Vijaya Jie to the south and north of these, and come in 
contact on both sides with the Nishada mountain. These 64 portions of 

# By mistake the accompanying map gives but half these number. 
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land are divided from one another by alternately blue and red mountains. 
The smaller divisions of Jambudwipa amount in all to 190, of which 
though six belong to Bharat Khanda, or the region south of the Hima- 
layas, only one, the district between the Indus and Ganges, is inhabited 
by men acquainted with true religion. The others are the abode of 
MIechchas, men who do not follow the religious system of the Jains. 
The two rivers take their rise from the Himavat, not from Meru as on 
our map. The Jains place a lake on the top of each of the mountainous 
chains in its centre, from which have their source two rivers, one running 
eastward on the south of the mountains, and another westward on the 
north. The two rivers that run from tlie Nishadas to the central re- 
gions, pass through five additional lakes, afier the manner of the St. 
Lawrence, till they approach Meru, when they take a bend, and pass per- 
pendicularly down through the centre of the. Vijayas. The river that 
Hows from the top of the Himavat to the cast, divides itself into tw^o 
portions, forming the eastern and western sides of a spherical triangle, 
of which the Salt sea forms the base. The district of Airavartta, on 
the opposite side of Jambudwipa, corresponds in most particulars with 
Bharat Khanda. Its capital city is Prabijasa, while that of Bharat 
Khanda is Ayodhya. These are the only two districts that are subject 
to periodical destructions and renovations. They form the chief abode of 
human beings, though the VijaVas also arc inhabited by men, and have 
four Tirthankarns, divine sages, living iu them at present. The central 
portion of the earth around them, and the two immense plains to the south 
and north of the Nishada mountains, on either side of Meru, and con- 
tained between the longitudinal ranges of mountains above described, 
are inhabited by Hermaphrodites, called by the Jaius, Yvf/a/as, The 
height of those in the central regions is three * garas, in the next di- 
vision two, and in that nearest the abode of man, one. It is from these 
Yugalas that the population of the earth is renewed after a periodic des- 
truction ; for by residence in our locality, and eating the fruit it pro- 
duces, they become men. In their (?\vn territories the period of gestation 
is 79 days, 64 days, and 49, respectively. The parent d'.es immediately 
on the birth of a young YugaJa, These persons are not the subjects of 
virtue and vice; they enjoy the reward of merits in a former state, 
which deserve nothing superior. Towards the four points of the com . 


A garas varies from 5 to 9 miles. 
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pass in the Salt sea, there arc four cavities of the shape of a lafg-e water 
jar, descending a hundred thousand Yojnnas ; these are called Patala 
Khand, and form so many helb. The diameter of Jambudwipa is rated 
at a hundred thousand Yojanas, as is done by the Brahm.ms, but, as the 
Jains have only two seas and three continents, it was necessary to 
maintain their ground in the race of absurd exaggeration, begun with 
the Brahmans, to have a second Yojana, which they make J,60C Kos, 
making the diameter of Jambudwipa 320 millions of miles. The width 
of the Salt sea encircling it, is dotible that amount ; Dhataki Khanda, the 
next continent albeit, is double that again; the freshweier sea double 
that; and the lastj:ontinent, Pushkara Dwipa, is double that, or IG lakhs 
of sacred Yojanas, making the diametci of the whole terrestrial circle little 
shoit of two thousand milliois of miles, just however one half of 
the computations of the Bhagavat. As the Bhagavat is the latest of 
all the Piirans, the same total was likely formed without any regard to 
the different i'oms, to get beyond the Jains, as they by the innovation 
of (he sacred Yojana had got before the ancient Brahmans. Immense 
however as these figures are, the earth in which we live and the system 
to which we belong, is but one of an infinite number of Chakravali, which 
occupy space. The Jains, having no infinite deily or soul of the world, 
like the Brahmans, satisfy the aspirations of the human mind, as far as 
such systems can satisfy, by an infinite universe. Their geographical 
scheme w\as at first apparently not very complicated, and such as might 
satisfy the unscientific minds of those in Upper India, who had heard of a 
Salt sea to the south, and of mountains and vast fresh water lakes to 
the north of the Himalayas ; but it is vain to look into their books for 
any definite infoi^matioii relative to any distant locality, though patient 
research might, from this source, thiow some light on the internal Geo- 
graphy of India. 


Art. XT. — Desiderata, relative tj> Thibet and Central Asia, in 
a series of questions, proposed by the Bombay Branch Asia- 
tic Society, to 'the Members of the Embassy proceeding to 
the Frontiers of Chineie Tartary. 

On the following communication, from the Foreign Secretary to the Go- 
vernment of India, being received by the Bombay Branch Asiatic Society, 
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a draft of desiderata, relative to Thibet and Central Asia, was made and 
ordered to be forwarded to Mr. Elliot, in reply to his letter ; of which a 
copy was also communicated to the Bombay Geographical Society, with 
a request to know if its Members had any questions to propose to the 
Mission. The reply from the Secretary of the Geographical Society, 
containing suggestions on certain points, to which the attention of Mem- 
bers of the Mission might be usefully directed, was accompanied by a 
letter from Mr. Chambers of Edinburgh. The latter, in reference to a 
paper on ancient Beaches, read by him at the Oxford Meeting of the 
British Association, sought for further information and facts, on the re- 
lative levels of sea and land over large portions of the^ Globe, similar to 
those from wdiich his deductions had been made. The Bombay Sof^iety, 
at its Moutlily Meetiug.of the 9th September 1847, resolved that both 
these communications should be forwarded to Mr. hhliot; and the desi-> 
derata, 01 ' notes of iuformatio»i sup’plied for the use of the d'hibet Mission, 
are hero published with a view that they may be serviceable to the re- 
searches of future travellers, 

Simla t July 8//t, 1847. 

Dear Sir, — As a Mission is about to start to the frontier of Chi- 
nese 4’artary, I shall be glad to learn if there is any question of literary 
or scientific interest, which you would wish its Members to make the sub- 
ject of their investigation. 

A Barometer and a few Magnetical and other Philosophical Instru- 
ments accompany the Mission, which will consist of Captain Cunning- 
ham, Dr. T. Thom])son, and Lieutenant Strachey; and to such careful 
^nd intelligent observers may safely be entrusted any enquiry your learn- 
ed Society may wish them to prosecute. 

I remain, 

To Dear Sir, 

The Secretary oj the Your most obedient Servant, 

branch Asiatic Society, (Signed) 11. M. Elliot, 

Bombay. Boreign Secy, to the Govt, of India, 

The letter from the Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, 
now submitted to the Society, not infoi ming us of the propa">ed route by 
which Captain Cunningham and the Mission intend to visit the frontiers 
of Chinese Tartary, a letter has been accordingly written to Mr. Elliot, 
requesting he will kindly intimate the line of route likely to be followed. 
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In order to prevent delay, and in anticipation of Mr. Elliot's reply, the 
following draft of a series of questions, on the Orography^ Hydrogra- 
phy', Ethnology i and Arckcp.ology of Central Asia, can be forwarded to 
the Members of the Mission. The Society have reason to gratefully 
acknowledge this flattering reference made to it by order of the Governor 
General, and ought cheerfully to respond to this call by sending a cata- 
logue of desiderata, on various points of investigation, rclati'^ e to a por- 
tion of the earth now little known, but of great interest; such being con- 
nected, as Humbolt observes, with ideas of an extraordinary configurat- 
tion of the surface, and being as it were the c.adle of those primitive 
races of mankind, ^which have successively overspread and barbarized^ 
Europe. 

The Mission may follow either the Western or Eastern route to the 
frontiers of Chinese Tartary ; but many of the objects deserving of at- 
tention, and requiring investigation, would of course be somewhat dif- 
ferent, according as its Members selected one or the other. If the form- 
er, Captain Cunningham will proceed I su})pose from Kashmir to Lei or 
Ladak, and thence going along the banks of the -river Shayuk, or north- 
ern branch of the Indus, will pass the Karahoruni mountains, to Yar- 
ghien or Yarkand, Kashgar, and Hi or GuJja, the now Head Quarters 
of the Chinese Military Government, to which are subject the Mahomc- 
dan cities of Yarkand, Kashgar, Yengi-Ilissar, Aksu, Hi, Ooch-Tur-fan, 
Konch-Tur-fan, (or Harni), Gummi, and Lop. If he intends to pursue 
the latter, he will penetrate into Eastern Thibet, by the pass of Tuklakoot, 
on the eastern side of Kailas, or will follow the route already traversed 
by Turner, from the northeast frontier of Bengal, by way of Muri- 
chom, Tassisudon; and Dakka Je-ung, to Teshoo-Loomboo and Lhassa, 
the residence of the Grand Lama. 

Under the suppo^itjon that either route may bo taken, the following 
are some of the questions which the Society propose as subjects of re- 
search for Members of the Mission. 

• 

Orography and Hydrography. 

I. 

What is the geognostical structure and highest elevation of the Kuen- 
lun mountain range, which separates Thibet from the western portion of 
Chinese Tartary, including the territories of Yarkand and Kashgar ? 
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The Karakorum mountains, from which the Shayuk river has its 
source, form part of the Kuenlun range, and give origin also, on the op- 
posite or northern declivity, to th? rivers Karakash, and Yarang-Kash. 
These being joined by the Serahol river, of which a largo branch flows 
from the Karakol lake, in the Bolor Tagh cross range of mountains, 
become then the river of Yarkand ; which, after receiving two chief 
streams from Khoten, disembogues itself, on the eastward, in lake Lop, 
considered in the time of Marco Polo to be within the limits of Eastern 
Turkistan. The intermediate desert, from Kashgar to lake Lop, ap- 
pears to have been anciently occupied by the Yaghar-Ghoz^ a tribe of 
/J'urkish Nomades, frequently mentioned by the Arab Geograjdiers, and 
who became early acquainted with the use of letters and the Aigure Al- 
phabet, which is now generally used both among the TnrJdsh and Mon- 
golian tribes, ^rhis country, formerly designated on the maps as Little 
Bnkharia) and more correctly known as Eastern Turkistan^ is now, 
without much attention to accuracy or the origin of its tribes, and sim- 
ply from having become subject of late years to the Chinese Empire,, 
reckoned part of Chinese Tartary. 


11 . 


What is the breadth and elevation of the Bolor Tagh mountain range, 
from southwest to northeast, at that part forming the water-shed 
betv\een the Sir4 hoi lake, or sources of the Oxus westward, and tlie 
Kara kolhke eastward, which gives origin to the norlhcrn branch of 
the Yarkand river ? 

The Bolor Tagh, according to Humbolt, is that mountain range parallel 
to the Meridian, extending from 32^° north to 45"^, which intersects 
the Himalaya, the Kuenlun, and the Tien-shan, to the parallel of 45^-° 
north, and to the extent of nearly 780 miles. The culminating points of 
the Bolor, which is composed of a number of chains nearly parallel, are 
supposed to exceed 18,000 feet, apd are situated between 35° and 40° 
north. Lieutenant Wood, who reached the Sir-i-kol lake on the ! 9th 
of February 1838, places it in 37° 27' north, and 73° 40' east, and 
estimates its elevation to be 15,600 feet; above which the surrounding 
mountains, covered with perpetual snow, rose 3,500 feet. 
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III. 

What are the names of the passes, and nature of the roads running 
across the Bolor Tagh mountains ? 

Three great passes are supposed to cross this mountain range. 
The two most northerly are those to Kashgar. One of them, in 
1557, was descnoed to Jenkiusou as a journey of 41 days from 
Bokhara, by way of Tash-kand and Khojend, along the banks of the 
iSihon, or Jaxartes. The same route appears to have been followed, in 
.A. D. 1780, by a Russian Officer named Czernechef, who went from 
Khojend to Kokan, Merghilan, Chihal-situn or Takhti-Suliman, (now 
called Ooshj) by^some lead mines and the entrance of the plains east-’ 
ward, to Kashgar. Meer Izzet Ullah, in returning from Kashgar to 
Kukan, reversed this route ^ having followed west by north for 98 
hours the course of the Kasfigar river, ^or northern hralich of the Ya- 
mo/n-Yar^) which has its source at Koksu, near the pass called Z)ar- 
waza Dawafi Tezek, or valley gate of Tezek. Westward of this are 
the streams which unite to form the Sir or Sihon* Meer Izzet Uilah 
describes the road, leading from the top of this pass, to be at first west 
by south in a narrow vallev, and then along the skirts of the mountain 
Tezek to the town of IrcJielah, for a distance of 16 hours. From Irche- 
lak a road is said to lun south 3 or 4 days journey to the Sir-i-kol or 
•iKirthcrn branch of the Yarkand river. 

The second pass to Kasligar follows the course of the Oxus, and is the 
same as that called in Mr. Elphinstone’s Kabul the pass of Chiltung: 
from which two roads, to the left and right, lead respectively to Kashgar 
and Yarkand. Instead therefore of tliree passes by winch the traveller 
is conducted across the Bolor Tagh mountains, or rather the plateau of 
Pamh\ there are mOre correctly speaking only two; of which the first, a- 
long the Oxus, was taken by Marco Polo, and the latter by Goez( A. D. 
1603). This has been more recently traced in part, by Lieutenant Wood 
of the Indian Navy, who, in his journey to the sources of the Oxus, 
describes the road,' from the latitude of Issar 37° 02' 10" north, as run- 
ning along the stream ’of the Oxus by the Darah or valley of the Sir-i- 
kol, which is flivided, at Issar, from the Darah of Mastuch, conducting the 
traveller into the district of Cliitral. 

Marco PoIq proceeded from Balkh to Taikan or Tailkan, thence as- 
cended the mountain regmn of Balaslian ( Badakshan ; ) appears to have 

11 
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crossed the Tokeba or river of Faizabad, and to have then followed the 
course of the Oxus to the elevated plain of Pamir ; across which he 
journeyed for 12 days, before arriving at the region of Beloro, ( Belor- 
Tagh), consisting of vast mountains with intermediate valleys; and 
thence, proceeded to Kashgar and Yarkand. Goez also travelled for 
20 days in a narrow track, overhanging the Oxus, before arriving at 
Sarchil, (Sarikol) ; and from thence went in two days to that part of the 
mountains covered with perpetual snow. He was then six days in cross- 
ing the southern portion of the plateau of Pamir, and was twenty days 
more in travelling to Yarkand by a very bad road. The Geography of 
these parts requires further elucidation as to the number of passes which 
lead in various directions. We have also as yet only approximations of 
the mean height of ihoi plateaux of Ladak and the three Thibets. 


IV. 


What is the nature and length of the road said to lead across tlm 
mountains which separate the district of Rodokh, in Nari or Western 
Thibet, from the district of Khoten in Eastern Turkistan ? 

Thibet is the vast and mountainous tract of country between 73® and 
9S® east longitude, from Greenw'ich, and 27® 38® north latitude, inclu- 
sive of Beltistan (or Little Thibet, ) to the frontier of China eastward, 
where its southeast boundary is little known, and is supposed to be in- 
habited by numerous Nomade hordes, speaking corrupt dialects of the 
Thibetan language. Nari, or Western Thibet, has, through the investi- 
gations of Gerard, Moorcroft, and others, become more familiar to us, 
though there be much still in this part of the country foa* the investiga- 
tion of travellers. An extensive trade was formerly carried on between 
Khoten, (now EKihi,) and Hindoostan ; and a royal road from Gardokh 
and Rodokh, in the eastern part of Nari, is said to have led to Khoten 
and other districts of Eastern Turkistan ; but the present state of the 
route, and the direction of the moui]^ains over which it passes, are worthy 
the attention of the Mission, as being little known at present, Hum- 
bolt thinks that the water shed, which here, to the eastward of the sa- 
cred lakes 3IaMasa i\nd Rawana-hradU) separates the sources of the In- 
dus, the Sutlej, and the Dzangbo-tchou, is nearly 79° 35^ of cast lon- 
gitude from Paris, and in north latitude about 31® 5G'. It must be 
considerably more to the eastward, however, as this is nearly the correct 
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position of the high ridge, which, running from northeast to southwest, 
separates thevallies of the Indus and Sutlej. 

V. 

What is the highest elevation of the Kantesi or Kailas peak of the 
Himalaya range, which gives origin to the branches of the Sinh-kha- 
bab river, or southeast branch of the Indus, and divides its source from 
those of the Sutlej, and the Yaroo Sanpoo river, supposed to have its 
source in the same lofty mountain range ? 

The peak called in Thibetan Tese, and Kailasa in Sanskrit, situated 
about 81° east longitude and 31° north latitude, is supposed to be the 
mutual boundary of Western and Middle Thibet, the last of which is ge- 
nerally called Pot and U-tsang^ the capitals of which are Lhasm and 
Zliihatse. Eastern Thibet or Kham-yul^ is bounded on^thc north by the 
countries of tlie Turks and Mongols, called by the Thibetans Jlor and 
Sohjio, The greater number of the tribes inhabiting this part of Thibet, 
seem more nearly allied to the Mongolian than the Turkish races of men. 
The dctcnninalion of tliis question as to the highest elevation of the 
Kailasa peak, with the el. vation and direction also of other mountain 
ranges, which divide Thibet into various districts, is a subject requiring 
elucidation. . 

VI. 

Is the Yavoo Sanpoo, the great river of Southeastern Thibet, the 
same as the Irawaddi or Ava river, as supposed by D’Anville and Klap- 
roth; or is it the Brahmaputra, according to the opinion of Major 
Renncll? 

Hiimbolt expresses himself doubtingly of the indcntification of the 
Yaroo Sanpoo, or.Dzangbo-tchoii, with the Brahmaputra ; and though the 
probabilities seem to be in favor of Major Rennell’s opinion, as opposed 
to that of Klaproth, the subject of this question is a yet undecided point. 

VII. 

What a»e the traces of ancient Volcanic revolutions throughout the 
region of Central Asia, and are the fossil bones of the elephant and rhi- 
noceros found here as in Siberia? 

Three eminent Russian Mathematicians, Messrs. Tuss, Savitch, and 
and Sabler, have, by independent trigonometrical levellings, determined 
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the long pending geographical question of the depression of the Caspian, 
which is now ascertained to be only 83, 6 English feet below the level of 
the Black Sea and Mediterranean. This seems rather unfavorable to 
the soundness of Humboli’s opinion, that this inland sea may be consider- 
ed, in a Geological point of view, as a great Crater^ connected with the 
volcanic elevation of the plateau of Persia, and the chain of Ilindukush ; 
if not with the up-heavement of that which is vaguely and incorrectly 
named the plateau of Central Asia. We are but slightly informed of 
the state of ancient volcanoes^ and others lately in a state of activity, 
which have been met with in this great country ; and the tracts of volcanic 
territory, including the mountains of Peshan, Houtcljeou, Ouroumptsi, 
Kobok, and Aral-toube, and others not yet brought to notice, require to 
be better described and known. 

VIII. 

Do the rivers or mountains of Thibet furnish gold, and what are the 
other mineral productions of the country ? 

In Western Thibet, the mountains near Gardohh^ or Gortope^ are said 
to be rich in gold and mineral matter; and the sandy beds of several of 
the rivers of the country are known to contain grains of gold, which is 
also said to be disseminated, and in masses, through the quartz and other 
rocks of this country. Mines of lead, iron, and copper, are also said to 
occur, along with mines of mercury, the ore being cinnabar: all of which 
subjects will of course claim the attention of the Mission. 


IX. 

Does any great river flow out of lake Manasarowar ? 

Geographers are yet sceptical of the result of Mr. Moorcroft’s exami- 
nation of this lake, that no streams of any consequence, and none what- 
ever on the northern, western, or southern sides, issue out of Mana- 
sarowar. Further evidence is w^mting to decide the correctness of 
Moorcroft’s opinion. 


X. 


Is there a mountain chain on the Northern frontier of Eastern Thibet, 
running parallel to the Yaroo Sanpoo river ; or are the moUntaius in this 
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quarter detached groups, admitting the highland of Eastern Thibet to pass 
gradually into the plateau and desert of Central Asia, possessed by the 
Kalmuks and Monguls ? 

The country, on the north and east, intervening between Thibet and 
the edge of the great sandy desert of Shamo and Kobi) is only known 
to us by vague report. From the prevalence how'ever of lakes in these 
tracts, and the reputed origin of rivers of magnitude, such as the H..ang- 
Ho, which finds its way to the Eastern sea, there is reason to believe that 
a bifurcation of the Kuenlun range takes place far to the East, running 
along the southern edge of the desert, and that .1 hilly traci: of country 
divides Thibet fr jm the Great Desert. 

XI. 

If there be a mountain ^chain on the Northern frontier of Thibet, is it 
a continuation of the Kuenlun range, or an extension of the Kantesi and 
Kailasa peaks of the Himalaya ? 

'rhis question naturally follows from the former, with a view that a 
definite account of the system of mountain ranges, in these parts, may be 
obtained for Geography : fov our present maps of the country are charac- 
terized by a blissful ignorance of this matter, and Humbolt distinguishes 
the tract as Terra Incognita. 

Ethnology and Archaeology. 

XII. 

What are the differencies of Ethnological physical character and fea- 
tures between the Thibetan tribes of Ladak and Lhassa, and is there any 
reason for believing that the people of Nari, orWestorn Thibet, belong to 
the Turkish race, •or that the Thibetans proper, and Bhutias, are of the 
Mongolian family ? 

The 7^hibetans appear, «'is faras wc may learn from their language and 
history, to be of mixed origin. The •Western, or those of Ladak, are 
the descendants of the Yeutchi^ I Jido- Scythians^ or Sakas, incorporat- 
ed with the Turkish tribes of the llioung-Nou ; and the Eastern Thibe- 
tans, or those of U-tsang and K^ham^yiil^ are said to have sprung frqm 
the Khiang, a yet wandering horde of savages in the fourth century of 
the Christian *era; who, on being united with the Thoufan about A. D. 
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632, became an united people, and on adopting the Bauddha religion 
with its Sanskrit literature, soon after became conspicuous among the 
nations of Central Asia, If this opinion of the mixed origin of the Thi- 
betans be true, it will probably be supported by the affinities of the Thi- 
betan language being found cognate with the dialects of Turkistan and 
Kashmir, an opinion by the way which has in some measure received 
the sanction of Professor Horace Wilson. Such affinities can, however, 
only be looked for from a comparison of the Jaghatai Turki with the 
several dialects of Thibet. 


XIII. 

In what respect does the Jaghatai Tarkiy spoken at Yarkand and 
Kashgar, differ from the modern dialect of the same language now in use 
at Constantinople ? 

The modern Osmanliy spc.ken at Constantinople, is a very mixed dia- 
lect, which has adopted many Arabic and Persian words, - with a large 
proportion also of Greek and Italian; while the Jaghatai Tui'hi, in use 
among the Usbeks and the tribes of Khw^arism, is a more pure and ori- 
ginal language, of which the grammatical peculiarities and affinities have 
not, as far as I know, been made the subject of investigation by any 
modern Philologist. The Jaghatai Literature is said to be rich in works 
of Historical interest ; of which those best knowm to us arc the import- 
ant histories of the Mongols by Rashid-ad din, and of Jhengiz Khan by 
the Wazir Ala-ad-din ; taken it is said from earlier Annals, written in the 
language of the Ouigours. 

XIV. 

What are the affinities of th 5 Thibetan dialects, spoken by the Brok- 
pa, or Hor-pa, (remnants of supposed ancient Turkish tribes, living in 
the deserts north west of Lhassa) with the dialects of the two Turkish 
tribes of Usbek and Khirgis ? ^ 

A more extensive comparison than has yet been made of these dialects 
is requisite before an opinion can be formed of how far Thibetan, and 
particularly its Western dialects, have any cognate affinities vVith the Tur- 
kish language. 

XV. 


Is there any good foundation for the opinion of Klaproth that the 
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Usbeks are the remains of the Ouigours or Aigures ? And is there any 
tradition among them as to the period when the Ouigour alphabet, (known 
to be of Syrian origin,) was adopted by them? 

According to Remusat and Klaproth the most ancient Turkish people, 
of which history makes mention, are the Hiong-nou, who possessed the 
original country of the Mongols, and were the ancestors of all the Tur- 
kish tribes. Among these the Thou-khiou, or Turks of the Altai, hav- 
ing obtained the superiority, and founded a vast Empire, about A. I). 
552, assumed the national designstion of I'hou-men, from their first suc- 
cessful leader, who took to himself the title of I!.-khan, or a.- written in 
Greek letters, on ^hat senes of coins Ixlonging him, Alonheno , an ap- 
parent Syriac title derived from Aloho deity —and KaJiin, priest or di- 
viner. It is just possible tliat the latter part of the word keno may be 
meant for the Tartar wort^ Ken or Kcui, signifying the sun; and this 
supposition becomes more probable from our finding, on the reverse of 
these coins, the w’ord AOH loch, with symbols of the fire worship; which 
seems to be either the Anamesc word lua signitying fire, or the Thibe- 
tan Ln or Lanxi, the appellation for the moan. The coins to which re- 
ference is here made wdl le found in Prinsep’s Journal voL v. pi. ii, 
fig. 17 and pi. xlvi, fig. 12. The lldthan was succeeded by 

his son Iski-hhan, w ho transmitted his kingdom to his brother, called by 
the Chinese Ti iJicou poudi Khan, who reigned under the title Mou- 
han Khan, and is called by the Byzantine Authors Diza houl, to whom 
Justin the II, in A. D. 569, sent his Ambassador Zemarkh. From this 
embassy we become acquainted with the fact of this nation of Turks 
liaving, at this early period, adopted the Ouigour Alphabet, in which were 
written the letter’s of congratulation to the Emperor, who had them ex- 
])laincd to him, from the Scythian language and writing, by means of an 
Interpreter. (Corpiis Scriptorum Ilistorise Byzantium e excerpta e Me- 
nandri Historia fol. 296), The whole of the Indo-Scythian coins, bear- 
ing the name of Kcnorario, belong in all probability to this very Mou- 
lean Khan, q^xWq^ Kcndchan by lh« Persian Historians of the Turks. 
The Thou-rnen Turks, being occupied with constant wars with the pow- 
erful Chinese dynasty of Thavg, became greatly weakened and divided 
among tlumiselvcs, so as to give the Si-yandho the Iloei-he an op- 
portunity of completely destroying their power about A. D. 744, and of 
founding a neV Empire on their ruin. The language of the latter hat 
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been declared to be the Oriental Turkish, or Jaghatai dialect, spoken in 
the greatest purity by the Usbeks, who appear to be the descendants of 
Jloei-he, and to have established themselves as Nomades in Khiva^ 
Ferghana, and Kokan, about the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

XVI. 

On the Indo-Scythian Coins of Kenorano there are apparently cor- 
rupted Syrian titles written in Greek letters, and as the Nestorians had 
establislied themselves at Merv- Shah-jehan in A. D. 410, and had 
penetrated into 'I'artary so early as A. D. G36, is thcre'reason for sup- 
posing that the Thou-rnen Ticrhs obtained the Onigrur alphabet from 
these (diristian sectaries along with the name of Oiiigour ? 

The appellation Ouigour is by the Persians more coirectly written 
Ai(jhiu\.ox I(jhur\a\\dL has like the alphabet 1 think a Syriac 
or Nestorian origin. — This will probably be found in the Hebrew 
Agur, which Gosenius thinks may, like the word Koheleth, sig- 
nify one of the assembly of wise men; a most aj)pro})riate appellation 
certainly for those who had introduced a know ledge of letters and writ- 
ing among the rude savage tribes of 'Jhirkish and Tartar Nomades. 
Tiiis derivation too seems more probable, as the Chaldee Igareth 
signifies a Royal epistle or edict, sent by a public Courier and the 
same word nammated in Persian Angarah, signifvlug a narra- 

tive of facts or journal, 


XVII. 

Does the language of Thibet approach in Syntax and Grammatical 
form the dialects of the Mongol hordes, and of others inhabiting the 
country and belonging to ti e Indo-Chinese race ; or d.oes this language 
constitute a distinct class from either the Turkish, Mongol, or Chinese 
branches? 


XVIII. 

At what period of the Christian era did the SangaganaSy OV Bauddha 
Missions, from India to Thibet and Eastern Turkistan, carry with' them 
into these countries the Prakrit alphabet of the Indian Cave^ Temples, a- 
long with the religion and literature of the people who formed them ? 
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The Chronicle of Thibet relates that the Bauddha religion was intro- 
duced into that country A. D. 60, and that some of the most important 
Missions from India which established the national belief, took place in 
A. D. 225. Monsieur Rerausat has endeavoured to shew that thougli 
this may be generally true of the people of Nari or Western Thibet, 
Ladak, and Eastern Turkistan, it is not so of the greater part of the na- 
tion, particularly the inhabitants of tl e eastern districts of I'hibet, who 
remained in a state of ignorance till the beginn^g of the seventh centu- 
ry of our era, when the principles of Buddhism, eliminated and discus- 
sed in Sanskrit, appear to have been introduced from India, 


XIX. 


When v;as the religion of Bhuddha introduced into the district of 
Khoten, north of the Kuenlun; and what is the prcsetit state of the 
priests and followers of this faith, who are said to be numerous in that 
country ? 

M. Abul Remiisat acquaints us with the important discovery that the 
language spoken at Khoten^ before the Christian era, was Sanskrit, or at 
least Prakrit, a colloquial dialect of that learned tongue, and called Fan 
in the Chinese historical accounts. It was at least a dialect of the Arian 
family of languages, spoken by the Sacce of Casia or Kashgar, and of 
’ Bylta or Little Thibet. The knowm existence of a colloquial medium of 
intercourse belonging to the Sanskrit class of languages tends to confirm 
3Tasudis narrative, that Naosherwan theCreat, after having killed the 
king Akhshawan, carried into Persia the original of the Kalila Damna. 
It has been already said, in the previous question, that the Bauddha reli- 
gion was introduced into the country rbout A. D. 60; but there is rea- 
son to believe that.the alphabet in which the Thibetan dialect was then 
written, a modi-fication doubtless of the Indian-Cave alphabet, had been 
used in\hese countries at least 60 years B. C. 

XX, 

If there b§ any ancient books of the Bauddha religion met with in 
Khoten, what are the language and character in which they are written ? 
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XXI. 

A re there any works of value, written in the Ouigour alphabet or in 
Jaghatai Turki, relative to the history of the country to be met with 
in Eastern Turkistan ? 

XXIL 

Are there any sculptured stones or inscriptions in an unknown char- 
acter and of supposed ancient date, to be met with in the countries of 
Thibet and Eastern Turkistan ? 


XXIIL 

Do any ancient tttniuli, like the topes of Afghanistan and thePanjaub 
exist in these co.'intries, and have any instruments of iron, or vessels of 
gold and silver ever been found in them? 

Since the draft of these questions was drawn up, another 'communica- 
tion has been received from Mr. Elliot informing the Society that the 
precise route, taken by the Mission from India, will be along the upper 
part of the valley of the Sutlej near its origin; on which they will come 
after passing by the Niti Ghat, over the high southern ranges of the Hi- 
malaya mountains, at an elevation of 14,544 feet above the level of the 
Ocean, and about the 31st degree of north latitude and 80° of east lon- 
gitude from Greenwich. They will then proceed across the Sutlej valley 
to the junction of its eastern branch (the river of Lan-zing ) with the 
Spiti river, which is here flowing from the northward; and will thence 
proceed by the Panj kang lake to the pass of the Karakorum mountains^ 
over which a road leads to Yarkand ; or they will follow the pass across 
the mountains from Rodokh to Khoten, where they are desired to winter, 
if possible ; but if not so, they are to remain at Rodokh, on this side of 
the Ktfenlun, or go on to Yarkand on the other. As soon as the sea- 
son will admit of travelling, Captai^ Cunningham is to explore the course 
of the Indus to Gilghit, and thence through the Terra Incognita of 
the Bardu country ; and Lieut. Strachey will pass on through the dis- 
trict eastward of the Sin-kha-bab river, or eastern branch of\he Indus to 
Gardokh and the Manasarawa lake, to which place he penetrated last 
year from Kamaon over the Himalayas. He may then follow the route 
into Eastern Thibet by the La Ganskiel pass, and is directed to explore 
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from thence the course of the SanpUy ascertaining whether it be the river 
of Ava^ or the Dihung^ which falls into the Brumahputra. Dr. Thomp- 
son is to investigate all the mineral treasures of our northern frontier. 
They are provided with Barometers, Thermometers, Sextants, Altitude 
and Azimuth Circles, Magnetical Instruments, and with whatever is in 
fact necessary for the extension of Geographical knowledge and the do* 
main of science. The Members are prohibited from going into inde- 
pendent T-artary, in order to prevent the possibility of any of those acci- 
dents befalling to the Mission, such as have already happened to those 
who preceded them in the field of exploration. The following may be 
proposed as general questions. 

General Questions. 

XXIV. 

What is the present state of the trade boKecn Kashmir and Yarkand ? 
and what is the annual amount of the Amhar or pure silver, the wool of 
the shawl goat, tea, and silk, brought in exchange for shawls, white piece 
goods and leather ? 

XXV. 

What is the Revenue of Khoten, and the state of the traffic between 
it and Yarkand ? 

A considerable annual amount of Mahomedan prayer silk clothes, sa- 
tin paper, gold dust, raisins, and other things, are exported to Yarkand 
for copper-pots £\pd leather. 

XXVL 

Is there any export of broad cloth, brocades and copper, to the fron- 
tiers of China,* or to the of jfiTo^an, in return for tea, China 

ware, rhubarb, and salammoniac ? 

XAVJ. 

What is the present amount of the transit trade of Eastern Thibet, by 
the La Gauskiel pass, to Ladak and the Panjaub. 

Large quaptities of impure borax, shawl wool, gold and silver, are 
said to be brought by this route from China and Tliibet. 
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Art. XII. — Biographical Memoir of the late Major General 
Vans Kennedy . — By James Bird, Esq. 

The late Major General Vans Kennedy was the scion of an ancient 
family long resident in Ayrshiie in Scotland, and connected with the 
noble house of Cassilis (or Ailsa), a branch generally admitted to be the 
chief of the race of Kennedy *s, who came originally from Garrick, of 
which they afterwards were the Earls. Many of his family greatly 
distinguished themselves in the early wfirs both of France and Scot- 
land, where they obtained high honors. The subject of the present 
memoir therefore naturally and proudly thought that “ no ignoble 
blood flowed in his veins,” and would occasionally say that “ one would 
rather be the child of some body than of no body”. He was well pleas- 
ed also to remember that he was of a stock connected on his father’s 
side, with the Earls of Egliutoun and Dumfries, and on his mothers 
side, with the Marquis of Annandale; and that while three descents in 
the days of Chivalry made a gentleman, he himself could number sev- 
en till his distinct genealogy became lost among the Lairds of Bar- 
gany. 

The General’s immediate progenitors, though less noble, were not 
however less respectable than the more remote part of his ancestry. 
His grandfather, a younger brother of the House of Bennan, a man 
of high character, made a considerable fortune by the sale of cattle, 
which were bred by himself, and by assisting country gentlemen in the 
management of their affairs. Through this he was .enabled to pur- 
chase the estate of Pinmore in Ayrshire, which he left to his eldest 
son Mr. Kennedy, the father of the General and of .Miss Grace Ken- 
nedy the Authoress of Danallanj Father Clement, and other deserv- 
edly popular works. 

Mr. Kennedy, to whom the estate of Pinmore desended and the fa- 
ther of the two children mentioned, who were destined to attain cele- 
brity in the literary world, was himself a man of considerable talent, 
acquirements, and brilliant conversation, but of peculiarly isatired habits, 
and of great negligence in his affairs ; his wife was Miss Vans Agnew, 
the eldest danghter of John Vans of Barnbarrock, its the county of 
Wigton, who, having married his cousin the heiress of Agnew, became 
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the representative of that family and assumed its name. Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, remarkable for general information and for sincere and genuine 
p!ety, lived in the utmost seclusion at Pinmore, until she had become 
the mother of ten children, 6ve sons and five daughters. Soon after this, 
Mr. Kennedy’s affairs becoming embarrassed by the failure of the Ayr 
Bank, he was obliged to sell his property and move with his family to 
the vicinity of Edinburgh, where he resided until his death, which toot 
place in the year 1790, leaving his admirable wife with the responsi- 
ble charge of her five sons, three of whom were afterwards educated to 
professions in which they appear to have given promise of future 
eminence, but died early, a fourth died when a child, and Vans, the 
youngest, was left (the representative of the family) with five sisters, 
who afterwards evinced intellectual superiority by various publications. 

Two years previous to Mr, Kennedy’s removal io Edinburgh, his son 
Vans w^as born (1784), and after having been educated in the Edin- 
burgh classes, was sent when twelve years of age to England, where he 
attended Dr. Dupre’s Academy at Berkhamstead, along with his cous- 
ins, the sons of Robert Vans Agnew. Here he soon gave proofs of 
his studious disposition and ready apprehension, and having been soon 
after removed to Dr. Pow'dl’s establishment at Monmouth, made such 
rapid progress in his studies there, that Dr. Powell told his uncle he 
would be happy if he had an usher in his school so well qualified 
as young Kennedy. So much at this time was he attached to books 
and yet so indolently disposed, that Dr. Powell had great difficulty in 
making him join his companions at play to take the exercise necessary 
for preserving his health; still, though in general averse to join in the 
recreations of fhe other boys, he would sometimes exert himself in 
performing feats of strength, which however, weie accomplished so 
awkwardly that tjieiy frequently excited the ridicule of his companions. 
Naturally of studious habits with an irritable temper he was not gene- 
rally liked, though a favorite with many by whom he was found warm- 
hearted and amusing. The desire cf distinction through the acquire- 
ment of languages formed his ruling passion, so much so that even 
his holidays were devoted to attaining a proficiency in French and 
Italian, and having but little facility in pronunciation for acquiring 
the colloquial garts, hi^ chief attention was directed to their grammati- 
cal constructk)n‘and philological peculiarities. 
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On the completion of his fourteenth year, having hopes of an ap- 
pointment for India, he returned to Edinburgh to spend the last twelve 
months of his stay in Britain with his mother and sisters. While with 
tliem, he still continued zealously to prosecute his studies, and having 
through the influence of Mrs. Crawford Bruce, (a lady much attached 
to his mother) obtained a cadetship, he sailed for Bombay in 1600, 
where, on his arrival, he immediately entered upon the distinguish- 
ed literary career destined for him to pursue. Soon after reaching 
Bombay he was employed with his Corps, (^ihe 1st Battalion 2nd 
Grenadiers) in a campaign against the people of Malabar and Cotliote, 
where he w'as wounded in th? nech, and ever afterw^ar(ls suffered from 
the effects of that injury. The nature of the service in which he was 
then engaged and the w'ant of books preve»)ted his following the 
natural bent of his inclinations to the extent* that he wished, but un- 
favorably even as he was then situated, he continued to devote his 
• leisure hours to the study of the languages and literature of the East 
and, as it appears, acquired a vernacular knowledge of Malaydlim^ the 
dialect of the province in which he was serving. 

On returning from fhe Malabar Coast, Lieut. Kennedy was sent to 
the Dekhan, where in January 1807, he was appointed Persian Inter- 
preter to Col. Wallace, then Commanding the Peshwa^s Subsidiary 
Force at «Seroor, and though little acquainted at this time with the Per- 
sian language, he soon acquired such a proficiency in reading it as 
well as Aralic^ that he is said to have translated w ith wonderful fluency 
the Persian Shlkastah letters, written to his Superior from the Na- 
tive Courts and by the Jaghirdars of the country. At this period, 
Col. Close, who was Political Agent at the Peshwa's Court and re- 
sided at the Sangam near Poona, was particularly fond of having 
Vans Kennedy at the Residency, and of discussing metaphysical qiies^ 
tions with him. Lieut. Frissell, a nephew of Col. Wilks, another young 
man of much promise in those days, used to join in these cojloquies. 
Sir James Mackintosh frequently spoke with the greatest respect of 
Col. Close’s powers of argument, and of the ingenuity and indomitable 
hardihood of Kennedy. It is besides no insignificant testimony to Gen. 
(then Lieut.) Kennedy’s talents and literary acquirements to state, that 
the Hon’ble Mountstuart Elphinstone who succeeded Col. Close, de- 
clared that at that time he knew no man with moye varied and extensive 
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learning than the subject of the present memoir. He had not merely 
gleaned superficially from the authors he had studied, but had perused 
their works thoroughly and critically. He had read, for instance, all 
Firdausi, several of the Puranas, and many others works of antiquity. 
In study he was indeed indefatigable, and spared no expense on books, 
MSS. and Moenshis, while during the early part of his life he is said 
to have read for sixteen hours a day. He received no visitors and 
rarely went out, so that his presence in public was regarded with as- 
tonishment and curiosity. While he continued Persian Interpreter of 
the Seroor Subsidiary Force under four successive Commanding Officers, 
he was occasionayy nominated to the duties of Deputy Judge AdvocatQf 
General of Courts Martial assembled in the Dekhan. 

Just preceding General(then Captain) Kennedy's appointment in 1817 
to the Office of Judge Advocate General of the Bombay Army, in suc- 
cession to Major Lewis, he became a member of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, then the Literary Society of Bombay, when 
the well known Translator of the Emperor Baber’s interesting Memoirs 
and the Author of other learned Essays, was the Secretary ; and it is no 
mean proof of the estimation in which Iiis abilities and extent of learn- 
ing were then held by the members of the Society, to find, that at the 
Anniversary Meeting of that year he was unanimously elected one of 
its Vice-^P residents. About the same time be read at one of the 
Society’s Meetings his Essay on Persian Literature”, which, though 
confessedly imperfect and of confined scope, gives a good general idea of 
the subject. 

At the Society’s Aniversary Meeting of 1819 Captain Kenned}^ took 
charge of the duties of Secretary, while by a most fortunate coincidence 
Mountstuart Elphiiistone became its President. About this time the 
two first volumes ’of the Society's Transactions, (which have since 
become^ standard works in the literary institutions of Europe,) were 
published. 

In 1825, Kennedy contributed several translations of the Puranas 
to the Quarterly Oriental Review, then published at Calcutta under the 
Editorship of the learned Director of the Royal Asiatic Society. The 
results of his labours in Sanskrit and other languages were published 
at home in 1828,^ under the title of “Researches into the Origin and Affi- 
nity of the Principal Languages of Europe and Asia” ; and three years 
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after, his “Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and Hin- 
du Mythology** appeared ; it was the 6rst publication of the kind de- 
rived from authentic and original resources. His reputation throughout 
Europe had now become established, and many subsequent contributions 
to periodical works both in India and England only confirmed the 
opnion already formed by the public, of the great extent and diversity 
of his knowledge. His oriental learning was profound and accurate, 
especially in the Sanskrit range, being particularly well read in the re- 
ligion, philosophy, and law of the Mahommedans and Hindus, and that 
too in the writings of the Vedanta School pertaining to the latter. Foi 
the religion of the Parsis however, and the ancient bool^ of that sect, he 
had no great respect. He often contributed to the Asiatic Journal, 
chiefly on subjects conYiected with Oriental Literature and to the News- 
papers on inattcrg§ regarding Military and Civil law. To the end of his 
days, he still kept up the character of a student, devoting his whole 
energy and thoughts to the study of Metaphysics and Philology, having, as 
he said, become tired of Theology, a subject to which in former days he 
had given much attention. He took a great interest in the prosperity 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and was ever ready 
to volunteer his services for its support and improvement. 

'Phose who were not intimately acquainted with General Vans 
Kennedy, would not conceive that under so cold an exterior, could 
exist such powerful feelings of affection and humanity as he possessed. 
Without the least regard to himself, he was ever ready to assist with 
all his might any one whom he believed to be the victim of injustice> or 
oppression. He was careless of money and comfort, and was so liberal 
with what ho had, that he was continually involved in pecuniary 
difficulties. At the same time he was most regular and punctual in his 
habits. Rising early, he first took exercise in his g;u»dcn, then read the 
papers of the day and periodicals until breakfast time (about 8 A. M.); 
after this until dinner (about 4 p. m.) he engaged himself in his official 
duties and in attending to the more laborious part of his studies, devo- 
ting the evening to reading of a lighter character. His diet was 
abstinent and his hour of retirement early, and his health good that 
he has been heard to say that he did not require to see a medical man 
for years together. 

The duties of Judge Advocate General of the Bombay Army were 
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discharged by him up to tKe year 1835| when some misunderstanding 
having arisen between Sir John Keane and himself, he was removed 
from the appointment ; but subsequently, on a Memorial to the Hon’ble 
the Court of Directors, was nominated Oriental Translator to Govern- 
ment, the duties of which Office he continued to perform up to the 
time of his death, which took place at his house in Bombay on the 
29th of Dec. 1S4G. On the following morning his remains, attend<.d to 
the grave by the principal people of this island, were interred in the 
European Burial Ground at Backbay with the Military Honors due to 
his rank.* 

The following ts a list of General Y^ns Kennedy's publications. 

An Essay on Persian Literature. — Transactions oj the Lit. Society 
oJ Bombay y Vol. II. 1819/ London. 

Remarks on the Chronology of Persian History previous to the con- 
quest of Persia by Alexander the Great. — Ditto. 

Notice respecting the Religion introduced into India by the Emperor 
Akbar — Ditto. 

Remarks on the State of Persia fi’oni the Arbela in A. C. 331 to 
the Rise of Ardeshir Babegan in A. D. 226. — Ditto, Vol. III. 

Remarks on the 6th & 7th Chap, of Mill’s History of British India, 
.respecting the Religion and Manners of the Hindus,— 

Remarks on the Character of Muhammad. — Ditto. 

A Dictionary of Maratha and English, and English and Maratha. — 
225 p. Foolscap fol. Bombay, 1824. 

A Translation^ of the Legend of Jalandhara, 2 Parts . — Quarterly 
Oriental Review^, Vol. IV. h V. 1825-26. 

Researches into the • Origin and Affinity of the principal Languages 
of Asia and Europd.— 324p. 4^o. London, 1828. 

An Abstract of Mohammedan Law . — Journal R. A. S. Vol. II. 
1835. 

Researches into he Nature amf Affinity of Ancient and Hindoo 
Mythology. — 494/?. Ato. London, 1831. 

# See the Resolutions passed by the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society on the occurrence of Major Ocn. Kennedy’s death, in this No. of the 
Journal. Art. ^XV . — Extracts Jo n the Proceedings for January 14th and 
February 4th 1847». 
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Remarks on the Vedanta System.— Transactions of Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. III. 1834. 

A Treatise on the Principles and Practice of Military Law — 
378 p, 6vo, Bombay f 1832. 2nd Revised Edi. 1847. 

Five Letters on the Purans, with reference to the views of H. H. 
Wilson Esq.- Asiatic Journal, Vol. XXII. XXIII. & XXIV. 1834- 

40. 

He is said also to have made a translation of the Diwan of Hafiz, but 
I believe it was never published. 

For most of the facts on which the above sketch is founded I am in- 
debted to Col. Ogilvie, and to C. J. Erskine Esq. C. S. vTliose father was an 
intimate friend of the deceased. 


Atr XIII — Literary and Scientific Notices. 

The Society is indebted to the Editor of the Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago for Nos. 1 to 6 of that interesting Periodical. The 
Ethnology, Statistics, and Concholcgy of those interesting regions have 
met with able and laborious students in the contributors to this Jour- 
nal. On the first of these subjects, besides some general remarks in 
No. 4, there is a long article in No 5 chiefly devoted to a history of the 
manners and customs of a rude tribe in the interior, called the Binuas, 
While another of these tribes, the Bermun tribe, is perfectly atheistical, 
the Binuas are theists. The author hesitates as to whether their reli- 
gious ideas are to be traced to the Hindus or Mahometans. If Pir- 
tnan, the substitute for Brahma, the Supreme Being, were the only word 
where a connection could be discovered, we might remain undecided ; but 
when we have Devddewd, intercessors and mediators between man and 
the Supreme, and Bumi the earth, also an inferior divinity, — names which 
are used every where among the flindus to this day in the same sense 
essentially as among the theists, — all our hesitation ceases. 

The article on the Statistics of the Dutch settlements ought to 
shame some of us nearer home in regard to the way this subject has 
been neglected among ourselves, and the article on the Conchology of 
a region so rich in treasures of this kind, must be read witl^ interest by all 
who love to survey the shining wonders of the deep. 
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The German Oriental Societt. 

A Society was formed under the above-mentioned name (Deutsche 
Morgenldndische Gesellschaft) in October, 1845. It is under the es- 
pecial superintendence of Professors Roediger, Pott, P'leischer, and 
Brockbaus. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of the Society for copies cf the 
first Annual Report and the two first issues of their Journal. 

The objects contemplated by this important Society are, 

1. To collect MSS. and printed works, and productions of nature 
and art, (jpnnected with the East. 

2. To publish, translate, and digest Oriental works. 

o. To issue a periodical. 

4. 'J o support undertakings for extending our lyoowlcdge of the 

East. 

5. To correspond with similar learned Societies and individuals. 

The Journal of the Society ( Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndis^ 
chen Gesellschaft) is to be issued four times a year. The well-known 
and valuable Journal edited by Prof. Lassen merges in the above, which 
is to enjoy the aid of the learned professor. 

In the 1st Noa of the Zeitschrift, we have a long article by Profes- 
sor Ewald on a collection of Ethiopic MSS. sent by Dr. Krapf, several 
of which were hitherto unknown. This is followed by an article on 
“The nations and languages southward of Ethiopia”, by the same dis- 
tingtiished scholar. Another long and interesting article is on “Brah- 
ma and the Bradmans”, by Dr. R. Roth. 

In the 2nd No. we have the commencement of an eloquent and power- 
fully-written article- by Professor Neumann, of Munich, on “Sinologists 
and their works,” ^commencing with Qk. Morrison, to whom warm, al- 
though not undiscriminating, praise is given. Dr. Pruner of Cairo contri- 
butes a lively “Aphoristic sketch” on “the Negro”. We have next the 
“Plan of a Colonial Commercial Establishment in the East Indian Archi- 
pelago,” by Dr. Selberg, the practical character of which took us rather by 
surprise, and* for which the Editors half apologise, while yet they express 
their strong desire for Germany to have “ a direct and enduring connex- 
ion with the Eask”. Other articles of interest are given. The whole con- 
cludes with a number of literary notices ; of which one of the most im 
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portot for us in Bombay, is an announcement that Dr. F. Spiegel, al- 
ready well known as a Persian scholar, is employed on the Zendavesta, 
and a Grammar of the Pazend. 

We have among the advertisements in the Zeitschrift, an announce- 
ment of the Mahabharata being about to appear in “a complete critical 
translation,” by Theodor Goldstiicker. This will be an important con- 
tribution to Oriental literature. 

We have been thus somewhat minute in our notice of the “Journal of 
the German Oriental Society”, as we cannot doubt it will prove one of 
the most important means we possess of Oriental investigation. Ger- 
many has done much in this cause, and seems preparing to do more. 

The ^American Oriental Society. 

We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the 3rd No. of the Jour- 
nal of this Society, which is for 1847. It contains a “Treatise on Arab 
Music”, translated by the Rev. Eli Smith from a native wOrk ; “Notes 
on Arakan” ; “Three chapters of Genesis in the Sooahelee language, by 
the Rev. Dr. Krapf’, with an introduction by W, W. Greenough ; Reviews 
of Mons. Burnouf s Introduction d V histoire du I^ouddhisme Indien,* 
and of Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde, both by Prof. E. E. Salis- 
bury, of Newhaven. Subjoined are various literary Notices, the most 
important of which is a Statement of the progress hitherto made in the 
decypherment of the Hirayaritic Inscriptions, with the Alphabets propos- 
ed by Fresnel, Gesenius, and Roediger. 

The “ American Oriental Society” has sustained a great loss in the 
death of its late learned President, John Pickering Esq., of Boston ; 
but we rejoice to see that it is still carried on with zeal and ability. 

Medical and Physical Society of Bombay. 

No. VIII. of the Transactions of the Medical and Physical Socie- 
ty of Bombay , — In this No. we haVe observed some remarks by Assis- 
tant Surgeon Carter, on the Freshwater Sponges in the Tanks of Bom- 
bay. The Author states, that there are four distinct speejes to be met 
with ; and after describing them specifically, alludes to their structure and 
animality. 

In a subsequent communication to this Society, he observes, that in 
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his Notes published in the Journal to which we have alluded, he has con- 
founded two species under the head No. 2, and that the bright green 
colored species there mentioned, is distinguished from all the rest by 
having a crust of double pointed smooth spicula round its seed-like Bo- 
dies. He supposes this to be Spongia lacusiris (Lin.), Sport gilla 
(Lam.) 

Further, he observes respecting the animality of the Freshwater 
Sponges, that the animals of which they are hut a congeries, are identical 
with the infusorium Proteus. Ist because they are composed of a se- 
mi-transparent gelatinous matter. 2nd because this gelatinous matter 
is endowed with the power of altering its shape and of locomotion. 3rd 
because in it are seen transparent cells (contracting vesicles) of various 
diameters from 1- 9000th part of an inch to a meie point, (which he for- 
merly supposed to be sphyictral orifices) dilating and contracting them- 
selves as in other animalcules. And 4th because this gelatinous matter 
is provided with greenish yellow granules moving with, and especially 
characteristic of both the Proteus and the animal of the sponge. 

He regards the Proteus as being more active in changing ifs shape, 
^c. than the animals of the sponge when first torn from each other, 
from the habits of the former having been vagrant perhaps from the 
commencement, and its full development thereby having been unimpeded, 
and states, that the Proteus feeds upon its like as well as upon other 
matter, enclosing its food within its own substance after the manner of 
the Hydra, 

^hile examining the transparent border of a portion of sponge grow- 
ing from the seed-like bodies, he has observed the contracting vesicles 
distinctly, and a little within this, the animals themselves distinguish- 
able, though amassed together and ever changing their form, but he 
does not appear to have ever seen them enclose an object within their 
substance after the manner of the Proteus. 

In the development of the contents of the Sphorangia or seed-like 
bodies, he observes, that when the latter are opened under water in a 
watch-glass the transparent* cells within them having been eliminated, 
swell and burst by imbibition (endosmose) of that fluid ; and that then the 
true ova of the Sponge with which they are filled, spread themselves 
over the surface of the vessel. Each ovum appears, not to be globular 
or ovoid as •he', formerly supposed, but discoidal, very much resembling 
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in 8i»€ and appearance the globules of the iJlood, it being only when 
they are turned on their edges that they appear ovoid. The red spot 
in their centre he also now thinks to be an optical illusion» while he has 
every reason to believe that the ovum retains its planiform state until 
its transparent vesicles and granules have become developed and the 
powicr of locomotion in it fully established. 


Art. XIV. — Report on the State of the Society's Museum 
1845. — By A. B. Orlkbar, M. A., of the Museum 

Committee, * 

The object of the following Report is tp bring the state of the 
Museum before the notice of the public, for whose benefit the Society 
undertook to form it. It was originally instituted with the view that 
all classes might derive instruction from visiting it, and that all the 
Educational Establishments in this Island might share in its advantages ; 
at the same time it was expected that all engaged in teaching, would 
join in supporting and improving it. That the Society's liberal design 
however, has not been generally understood is much to be feared, while 
it is hoped, that the present advanced state of its Museum when suf- 
ficiently made known, will prove that the laudable object for which it 
was instituted has not been disregarded, that it is attainable and that 
the collections only require to be a little increased and a little nvorc 
attention given to their arrangement to render the Museum capable of 
affording all the information it was originally intended fo convey. 

During the past year the ‘^Propositions” of 1840, relating to the Mu- 
suem, have been steadily kept in view. They are the following; — 

1st.— To make a general collection of such specimens in the various 
branches of Natural History, as would afford means of study to beginners 
and of comparison to students. 

2nd.— To make such local collections from the Presidency and other 
places ordinarly visited by its residents as would fully exhibit the 
peculiarities in nature and art both of India and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. 

To effect the first purpose, the shells possessed by the 'Society were 
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arranged early in 1841 according to the system ofLammark; so that 
any person now by taking Lammark’s Hisioire Naturalle in hard, and 
comparing his descriptions with the labelled specimens, may obtain ji 
knowledge of Concholog'y sufficiently accurate for any practical purpose. 

During the past year, the collection of minerals generally has ,rilsa 
been undergoing a systematic arrangement; the most difficult part has 
been accomplislied, and had not the attention of your Se('rotar\ been 
dri\wn away to other parts of the Museum by the numerous donations 
made to it, It would have been completed some months back. 

The Serpents, Fish, and Corals, as yet remain unarranged. 

CONTRIBUTIONS To THE MUSEUM. 

Our collection of Perhn fossils is very extensive, and although ro 
additions have been mad^ to it during the past ycai^ yet there is no 
doubt, that if any member would apply himself to their examination, 
and arrangement, it would richly repay him for his trouble and end by 
inducing gentlemen who have the opportunity, to forward large supplies 
from the extensive fossilferous deposists which we now know to be con- 
tinued on far beyond that little island. 

Our collection of specimens from Cutch is still small. 

Sindh has contributed several fossils during the past year, and this 
division forms the richest part of our collection. 

Dr. Spilsbury, Dr. Malcolmson, and Dr. Bradley, have also made us 
rich in fossils from tlie extinct lakes of Central India, 

“Dur collection of Granitic, Trap and other Phtonean rocks with 
their minerals fyom all parts of India is very great, and during the 
past year has been increased by some valuable specimens from the Trap 
formaiums. 

In addition to* collections from India, we have been forming other* 
from JCg'ypt, Arabia, and the Persian Gulf, 

Small local collections of Shells from the mainland of India and 
from Bombay -Hyrhour, the Red Sea, Aden, and Zanzibar, are also 
under formation. It is hoped that a marine fauna of all these lo- 
calities may»soon be completed, to afford both a study to Naturalists who 
may visit us, and a valuable source of instruction and useful relaxation 
to those whose duties may afterwards lead them to the places from 
which the coflections have been made. 
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The Society has resolved to confine its Zdblogical collection to the 
skeletons and less perishable parts of animals, as the difficulty of pre- 
serving the more delicate tissues is now too great to be overcome in 
a satisfactory manner. It will notwithstanding be thankful for all do- 
nations, as it proposes to send presents to Societies out of India, with 
the hope of being able to effect exchanges which may be generally ad- 
vantageous to the Museum. 

The antiquities of India do not yet occupy much room in the Mu- 
seum. But one very valuable 11 istration of a Religion, whose remains 
are of the deepest interest to the students of Indian History, now occu- 
pies one of our cases, viz. the donation from Sir 11. Pottinger of a 
set of figiires exhibiting the punishments in the Buddh Tartarus^ faith- 
fully copied from a Chinese temple belonging to that persuasion. 


Art. XV. — Extracts from the Proceedings of the Society* 

At a monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in its Library on Thursday the 3d of July, 1845. 

Read and approved the minutes of the last meeting. 

The following gentleman was proposed as a member of the Society, 
to be balloted for at its next meeting, viz. The Rev. A. Fraser, by John 
Peet, Esq., seconded by the Secretary. 

Read a letter from R. Clarke, Esq,, Honorary Secretary, Rqval 
Asiatic Society, acknowledging the receipt of the YacnayVisparad, and 
Nos. 1, to 7. of the Society’s Journal. 

Read a letter from Dr. I’homas Hodgkin to Manockjee Cursetjee, 
Esq., relative to the establishment in London of th^ philological and 
Ethnological Societies, for the purpose of investigating . the physical 
character, history, and present condition of the different nations and tribes 
of the human race ; and requesting the co-operation in this learned task, 
of all Societies and individuals in the East capable of collecting and 
diffusing the requisite information. Dr. Hodgkin remarks, that although 
much has been done by learned men in the East and by others in 
Europe for the investigation of Asiatic History, the tribes and lan- 
guages are yet so numerous and the obscurity of the subject so great, 
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that much remains to be done, which can only be effected by able workers 
in the country where the necessary enquiries can be satisfactorily con^ 
ducted. The letter further makes allusion to Dr. Stevenson*s Euay on 
the Language of the Aboriginal HinduSt published in No. Ill of the 
Society’s Journal, and recommends the continuation and extension of the 
same subjects relative to the various tribes of India. 

The following donations were laid on the table : 

To THE Library. 

By the Honorable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 
Lieut. Col. Edward Sabine’s Magnetical and Meteorological Observa- 
tions for the years 1840, 1841 and 1842, made at the Observatory of 
Toronto in Canada. 

The Secretary then submitted a paper entitled, “The travels of KumaU 
ad-din Ahd-al-Rizah from Persia to India in A, D. 1842,’’ containing 
an account of’the then flourishing city of Bijanagar. Translated from 
the Persian of the Author in the Matlaa-as- Sadein and illustrated 
with notes by James Bird, Esq. 

Resolved that the thanks of the Society be given for the donation and 
paper presented. 

Notice of the following motions to be brought before the next meeting 
bf the Society was given. 

Isl; __That the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Maga- 
zines and the Literary Gazette discontinued by the Society, be re-ordered 
from Horae. 

2nd.-~That tho resolution relative to the payment of subscriptions 
by newly elected members of the Society, carried at the meetings of the 
27th March and 24th April 1839 be abrogated, and that Art. XXV of 
the Society’s Rules be acted on, in order to simplify the collection of sub- 
scriptions and the accounts of the Society. 

The meeting was then adjourned to ^Thursday the 14th of Aug. 1845. 


At a monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in its Library on Thursday the 14th of August 1845. 

The minutes^ofthe last meeting were read and approved of. 


14 . 
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The Rev. A. Fraser proposed at the last meeting, having been bal- 
loted for, was unanimously elected a member of the Society. 

Professor Harkness intimated, that E. Lyon, Esq. who was proposed 
a member of the Society, having become aware of circumstances which 
would compel him very shortly to return to England, begged to with- 
draw his name. 

H. Conybeare, Esq., proposed as a subscriber to the Library by 
the Rev. G. Pigott, seconded by the Secretary, was admitted agreeably 
to the Regulations. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as members to be ballotted 
.for at the next meeting;— viz. Robert Burn, Esq., by^John Smith, Esq. 
seconded by Dr. James Burnes, K. H., and H. Conybeare, Esq., pro- 
posed by Professor Harkness, seconded by Dr. James Burnes, K. H. 

With reference to a note from Major General Kennedy, it 'was re- 
solved, that directions be given to have the copies of the new Catalogue 
stitched and covered as originally ordered by General Kennedy, and that 
when ready they be forwarded to the Library, where they may be had 
on application to the Librarian, at Rs. 3^ each. 

Proposed by Dr. James Burnes, K. H., seconded by P. W, LeGeyt, 
Esq. and unanimously carried : — 

That the best thanks of the Society are due to Major General Vans 
Kennedy, for the ability and zeal with which he has so disinterestedly un- 
dertaken and executed the laborious task of preparing and carrying 
through the press, the Catalogue now on the Table. 

The following donations were laid on the table. 

To THE Library. 

A Dictionary of the Amharic Language in two ‘parts, Amharic and 
English, and English and Amharic, by the Rev. C. W, Isenbergh — 
Presented by the Author. 

A Grammar of the Amharic language, by the Rev. C. W. Isenberg. 
Presented by the Author. 

Adumbratio Histori® Mundi Amharice, or a sketch of^universial his-^^ 
tory in the Amharic language, by the Rev. C. W. Isenberg.— Presented 
by the Author. 

Regni Dei in terris Historia Amharice, or history, of^the kingdom of 
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God in the Amharic language, by the Rev. C* W. Isenberg. — Presented 
by the Author. 

A Vocabulary of the Galla language, compiled by the Rev. J. L, 
Krapf. — Presented by the Author. 

St, Matthew's Gospel in the Galla tongue, translated by the Rev. J. 
L. Krapf. — Presented by the Author. 

By the Medical Board under sanction of the Honoiable the Gov- 
ernor in Council.— A Report on Small-pox and Vaccination in Bengal, 
1844; and Medical Topography of the Northern Hyderabad and Nag^ 
pore Divisions, the Tenasserim Provinces and the Eastern Settlements. 

By the Asiatic Society of Bengal. — A Dictionary of the Technical 
Terms of the Sufies, edited in the Arabic original by Dr. Aloys Sprenger, 
of the Bengal Medical Service. 

Presented through Professor Harkness. — Seven Inscriptions collected 
at Kolapur by Bal G. Shastree, Esq., who has added an English 
translation of one, and various explanations and remarks in regard to the 
others. 

Presented by Professor Orlebar.— A paper on the Geology of the 
Egyptian Desert. 

The Secretary was directed to forward the thanks of the Society, for 
the different donations and papers, and the meeting was adjourned to 
Thursday the 11th of September, 1845. 


a monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in i^s Library on Thursday the 11th of September, 1845. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved of. 

Robert Burn, Esq., and H. Conybeare, Esq., proposed as members 
of the Society at the last meeting, were balloted for and duly elected. 

JagE^nath Sankarsett, Esq. was proposed as a resident member of the 
Society, by W. Howard Esq, seconded by P. W. LeGeyt, Esq., 

Read a letter from E. H. Townsend, Esq., Secretary to Government, 
accompanying a copy and translation of a list of Persian and Arabic 
Manuscripts* at Bijapur ; forwarded by Government for the information 
of the Society. In the collection are many rare works on Mahomedan 
Law, which are believed to be in a good state of preservation. 

The follow*ing papers were read 
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Ist, Notes on the Gara Tribe made during the survey of the south- 
east Coast of Arabia in 1844-43, by Assistant Surgeon H. J. Carter, of 
the Honorable Company’s Surveying Brig Palinurus, 

2nd. Extracts from a Journal kept during the survey of the Red 
Sea, by Capt. (then Lieutenant) Carless, 1. N. Assistant Surveyor. 

The thanks of the Society were unanimously voted to H. J.' Carter, 
Esq., and to Capt. Carless for their interesting communications, which 
will appear in an early number of the Society’s Journal 

The following donations were laid on the Table : 

To THE Library. 

From Government.— Report of the Board of Education for the year 
1844, three copies. 

From the Chatnber of Commerce.— Report of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce for the third quarter of 1844-45. 

To THE Museum. 

From Dr, Grierson, by Professor Orlebar, — some fossils collected in 
Sindh. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned to the respective Donors, and the 
meeting was adjourned to Thursday the 9th of October, 1845. 


At a monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic*iSo- 
ciety, held in its Library on Thursday the 9th of October, 1845. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved of. 

The ballot for the election of Jaganath Sankars’ett, Esq. was un- 
avoidably postponed, there being only eight members *^p resent, ten, being 
required by the laws of the Society in all ballots for the election of 
members. ^ 

The following paper was read ; 

By the Author . — Memorandum of the Great Comet of 1844-45, by 
William Pole, Esq., F. R. A, S., Professor of Civil Engineering in the 
Elphinstone College. The thanks of the Society were unanimously 
voted to the Author for his acceptable communication, whi(jh will appear 
in an early number of the Society’s Journal. 
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The following donations were laid on tho Table: 

To THE Library. 

From the Author. — Zeitschrift fcir die kunde des Morgei^andes, von 
Chr. Lassen, Phil. Dr. A. A- L. L. Mag* 

From the Author.-— De Taprobane Insula Veteribus cognita Disstrta- 
tio, by Chr. Lassen, Phil. &c. 

From Col. Griffith. — Digest of the Reports made by the Commis- 
sioners into Charities. 

From the Society for the promotion of knowledge through the me- 
dium of the Verifacular Languages. — Prospectus and Proceedings of the 
Society* 

From Government. — Transactions of the Medical and Physical Socie* 
ty of Bombay for 1844. * 

Thanks were ordered to be returned to the respective Donors of the 
above presents and the meeting was adjourned to Monday the 24th of * 
Nov. which being the Anniversary of the Society, the Office-bearers and 
Committee of Management for the ensuing year will then be elected— -the 
latter by ballot, according to the rules of the Society. 


At the Anniversary Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society, held in its Library on Monday the 24th of Nov. 1845. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved of. 
•^'^aganath Sankarsett, Esq., a member of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain^ proposed at a former meeting to be a resident member 
of the Society, v,as balloted for and duly elected. 

Assistant Surgeon Heffernan, H. M.’s 47th Regiment, proposed a 
subscriber to the Library by the Rev. G. Cook, seconded by the Secre- 
tary, i^as adnaitted agreeably to the Rules. 

The Society then proceeded to the nomination of its Office-bearers, 
and a ballot being taken for the election of ten members of the Manag- 
ing Committee, the following gentlemen were duly elected for the ensuing 
year, viz;-*!)/*. Morehead, W, Howard, Esq.y S , Dickinson, E$q.t 
Professor Harkness, Captain H B, Turner, Rev, O. Cook, J. L. PhiU 
lips, Esq., J. P§et, Esq., R W. Crawford, Esq., and Captain H. B. 
Lynch. 
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The President, Vice-Presidents and Secretary were continued in Of- 
fice, agreeably to the rules of the Society. 

R. W. Crawford, Esq , Captain H. B. Turner, Professor Orlebar, and 
the Secretary, were nominated a Committee to audit and report on the 
accounts of the Society. 

The following donations were laid on the Table : 

To THE Museum. 

1st. From the President the Hon'ble J. H. Crawford. — A col- 
lection of Egyptian Relics and Geological Specimens, from the valley of 
tHe Nile and country in its neighbourhood. 

2nd. Geological Specimens from the Southern Mahratta Country 
andKonkan. — By Lieutenant Suart of the Engineers. 

3rd. Geological Specimens in illustration of the extinct lakes of In^ 
diafrom the Gowel-G bar Hills. —By Dr. Bradley. 

4tli. Fossil shells from Sindh.— By the Rev. G. Pigott. 

5th. Shells from Johanna and Malwan Iron Ore.— By Dr. Grey. 

6th. Coral from the African Coast. By R. X. Murphy, Esq. 

7th. Specimens of fossil fish from Mount Lebanon.— By Major G. 
Jamieson. 


To THE Library. 

1st. Report of the Superintendents of Roads and Tanks for the year 
1843-44.— Presented by the Government. • 

2nd. The Ilon’ble Mr. Justice Perry’s Charge, delivered to the 
Grand Jury of Bombay, September the 25th, 1845, — By the Author. 

Read a letter from Professor Chr. Lassen of Bonn, acknowledging the 
receipt of the Society’s Journal (No. VIII), and thanking the Society 
for this acceptable and valuable gift.— The letter further noticed, and 
highly approved of the proceedings of the Society in collecting ?tnd pub- 
lishing Ancient Inscriptions Yc\dX\\e^ India; such being the only authen- 
tic documents of information on the former condition of it and the history 
of past times. ♦ 

Read a letter from Edwin Norris, Esq , Deputy Secretary of the Roy- 
al Asiatic Society of London, presenting a vocabulary^ of the Makna 
Language spoken on the African Coast of the Mosambicjue Channel. 
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Read a letter from Dr. Charles William Ball, Professor of Hebrew 
in the University of Dublin, on the subject of Hamyaric Inscription 
from Southern Arabia, — to which he is disposed to assign no higher an- 
tiquity than the fourth century of our era, from the circumstance of the 
letters being separated into distinct groups ; it being ascertained that 
spaces between the words in any Greek writing are not older than the 
seventh century, and there is no reason to suppose that either the Jtlthio^ 
pians or Arabians arrived at this improvement in writing earlier than the 
Greeks. 

Professor A. B. Orlebar, Secretary to the Museum Committee, sub- 
mitted a report^on the present state of the Museum, and remarked, that 
the objects for which it had been instituted had been steadily kept in 
view during the past year, and were rapidly progressing towards fulfil- 
ment. These were, — Ist to make a general collectioi^ of such specimens 
in the various branches of Natural History ^ as would afford means of 
study to beginners and of comparison to students.— 2nd, to make such 
local collections from the territories under the Bombay Presidency and 
other places visited by travellers from Bombay, as would at once exhibit 
the peculiarities of nature and art, both in India and the neighbouring 
countries. The report will be published in an early number of the 
Journal. 

The meeting nominated Professor J. Peet and C. J. Erskine Esq., 
to supply the places of the Rev. G. Pigott and H. B. Frere Esq., as 
members of the Sub-Committee for the Museum. 

»•. Mr. Orlebar further presented a learned paper of Observations on 
Solar Spots, made between the 31st December and the commencement 
of the S. W. Monsoon of 1845. 

The Secretary then read part of a Discourse on Arabia and the Arabs. 

The thanks of the Society were accorded to the various Donors, and 
the meeting-adjourned to Thursday the 11th of December, 1845. 


At a monthly meeting ’of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, htld in its Library on Thursday the 11th of Dec. 1845. 

The minutes^of the last meeting were read and approved of. 

The following Gentlemen were proposed as members of the Society 
to be balloted for atdts next meeting. — viz. M. Stovell, Esq., proposed 
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by the Bii^etary seconded by Captain H. B. Turner.— Dr. J. Don, pro- 
posed by the Secretary, seconded by Dr. Burns, K. H, — E. I. Wallace, 
Esq,, Barrister, proposed by A. S. LeMessurier Esq., seconded by the 
Secretary. 

It was proposed by Manockjee Cursetjee, Esq, Dr, Burnes, K, H. 
and James Bird Esq., Secretary, and carried unanimously, that the 
names of James Cowles Prichard, M, D, F. R. S. of Bristol, and Thomas 
Hodgkin, M. D. F. R. G. S. of London, be placed on the list of flbno- 
rary Members of the Society. 

The following donations were laid on the Table: 

To THE Museum. 

1st Two Jain figures from Katiawar.— By Dr. Nicholson, Civil Sur- 
geon, Raj cote. * 

2nd, Specimens of large bricks dug from below the mounds which 
Ynark the ruins of the ancient city of Yamilapura in Kattiawar. — By 
Ditto. 


To THE Library. 

Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1844-45. — By the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Professor Orlebar presented a series of Tables calculated at the 
Observatory from those by Major Boileau, in order to enable Meteoro- 
logists to find immediately from each observation of the wet-bulb Ily 
groraeter, the amount of moisture in the air and its pressure. They 
will enable observers readily to find the correction required for Barome- 
tric observations on account of moisture. 

The Secretary then read an interesting letter from. His Excellency 
Major General Sir Charles Napier, G. C. B. Governor of Sindh, ac- 
knowledging with sincere thanks, the Society’s attention in presenting 
through him for the use of thq^ Sindh Association, the 1st volume of 
their Journal. The letter pointed out in a graphic and luminous man- 
ner the recent improvements which had been made in the cqnstruction 
of Bunds, to keep the waters of the Indus within proper channels and 
thus reclaim large swamps from the inundations of the river, which, 
atmuaUy overflowing, produces marshy and unhealthy loc:|liUe 3 affecting 
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the heitltfa of the Troops tuid the inhabitants* One of thesO tblfty 
miles in length, had been lately eonatructed between Sukhtir and Shiliir* 
pur, in order to prevent the superdtious water of thO^ river Howing into 
an unhealthy basm in that neighbourhood ; to the constrnetion of fMeh 
Sir Charles is disposed to attribute the superior healthineSi of thd TWops 
stationed at Sukkur for the past year, compared with the amouniof aick« 
ness among them during previous seasons ; but carefully Uftes, that 
the experience of future years is requisite to establish the correctneiO 
of this opinion. Sir Charles further enumerates the productive dapriii- 
litlcs of Sindh as a mineral and agricultural district* In return for 
this obligiug cocgmuoication, it was moved by James Bird, Esq., Secr^^ 
iary of the Society, seconded by James Burnes, K. H. Fice-Prcswfent, 
and carried unanimously— ‘‘That the Society have received with the 
greatest satisfaction His Excellency Sir Charles Napjpr*s highly inter- 
esting letter now i-ead, and with his permission will include it in the 
next number of their Journal.” 

The thanks of the Society were then accorded to the various Donors, 
and the Meeting was adjourned to Thursday the 15th of January, 1845. 


At a monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society held in its Library on Thursday the 15th of Jan. 1846. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved of. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as members of the Society, 
to |)e ballotted for at the next meeting — viz. Lestock Reid, Esq., and 
Charles James Davies, Esq., of the Civil Service, by the Hon. L. R. 
Reid, seconded’by the Secretary. 

The following donations were laid on the Table: 

To THE Museum. 

Minerals from Katiawar.— By D^j*. Nicholson, Civil Surgeon, Rajkote. 
To THE Library. 

Grammaire Persanne de Sir William Jones, seconde edition Fran^aise 
revue, corng6o, et augmentee, Par M. Oarcin De Tassy, Membre di 
V Institut iCoyal de France, etc. 
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The Secretary then read a note from tie Bev. Dr* Stevenson, ac- 
companied by a Devanagri transcript of the great inscription from the 
Bauddha Caves of Nasick, with an English translation which records that 
the Cave was appointed for the gods and Brahmans, to mortify the 
passions ; and was excavated at the expense of the lord Dinika^ son of 
the Kishapardtd, ruler of the Kshatriya tribe and protector of men. 
The inscription further records that the const ructor of this holy place 
gave one hundred thousand cows along with the river Banasa and a 
gift of gold on the occasion of its dedication ; and sings its praises as 
a more desirable place of pilgrimage than Prabhasa (Somnath,) the holy 
Gaya, the BauddSI^ monastery "of the city Pratisraya, 9 r even the edifice 
by Depankora on the shore of the fresh-water sea. The date of this 
Inscription seems alsd to be mentioned under the astronomical position 
of the sun and p\anet3, at the period of the gift before mentioned. 

The thanks of the Society were accorded to the various Donors, and 
the Meeting adjourned to Thursday the 12th of February, 1,846. 


At a Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in its Library on Thursday the 12th of February, 1846. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved of. 

M. Stovell Esq., Dr. J. Don, E. J. Wallace Esq., Lestock Reid Esq., 
and C. R. Davies'^, Esq. C. S duly proposed and seconded as Mem- 
bers of the Society at forflaer Meetings, were ballotted for and unani- 
mously elected. 

Dr. Ogilvie M. D., Assistant Garrison Surgeon, was proposedTas a 
Member of the Society. by Dr. Burnes, K. H. seconded by the Secretary. 

The following donations were laid on the Table: 

To THE Museum. 

1st. From the President, the Hon’ble J. H. Crawford; a further 
collection of Egyptian Relics and Geological Specimens from the valley 
of the Nile. " 

2d. Specimens of Minerals and Plants at Aden. Presented by J. P. 
Makolmson Esq. 

To THE Library. 

Ist. A Supplement to the Glossary of Indian Term^ used in the 
North Western Provinces, By H. M. Elliot, Esq., of Ihe Bengal Civil 
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Service* accompanied by a note to the Secretary | reqnesling' to be fa* 
voted with any comments on the present or suggestiona for a fa#iff 
volume, which may be deemed necessary. 

2d Abdul Rizak’s Dictionary of Technical Terms^ u^ by the 5W/Sc>, 
edited in the Arabic original by Dr* Aloys Sprenger, of the Bengal Me- 
dical Service. Presented by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

3rd. The Bengal Pharmacopoeia by W. O. O Shaughnessy^ D. 
F. R. S.j Bengal Medical Service; and Pathologia Indica, by A. Webb^ 
Esq. Bengal Medical Service. Presented by the Medical Board. 

4th. leones Plantarum Indi® Orientalis, by R. Wight Esq.. M. D. 
F. L. S», of the l^adras Medical Service, Vol. part 3. Presented by 
Government. 

5th. Circular Orders of the Sudder Dewanee Adawlut of Bombay, 
for the years 1848 and 1844.— Presented by Governrognt. 

The thanks of the Society were accorded to the various Donors, and 
the Meeting adjourned to Thursday the 12th of March, 1846. 


At a Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (postponed from the 12th of March), held in its Library on 
Wednesday the 8th of April, 1846. 

The minutes of last Meeting were read and approved of. 

G. Ogilvie, M. D., Assistant Garrison Surgeon, duly proposed a 
Member of the Society and seconded at the last meeting, was ballotted 
for Und unanimously elected. 

His Excejlency Monsieur de Lagr^n^, French Ambassador to China 
proposed an Honorjyy Member of the Society by the Secretary, J* 
Bird, Esq., and the Vice-Presidents^ Dr. Burnes, K. H. and Col. Jer- 
vis, was duly elected in accordance with Art. Ill of the Regulations. 

Co\. Jervis, seconded by Dr. Burnes, K. H., moved that a deputation 
consisting of those who brought forward the forgoing proposition should 
wait on His Excellency Monsieur Lagren^, and announce to him his 
election as Honorar.y Member of the Society* The proposition was 
unanimously carried. . 

On the proposal of Dr. Burnes, K; H ^ seconded by Col. Jervis, it 
was unanimously resolved— That His Excellency should be presented with 
a complete copy«of the Society's Journal from its commencement* 
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The Hon’bk James Henry Crawford, Prmdmt of the Society, hav- 
ing resigned his Office consequent on his intended departure for Eu- 
rope by the Mail of the Ist May next, it was proposed by the Secre- 
tary, seconded by Col Jervis and carried unanimously — That the Society 
record the high sense of obligation it is under to their late President^ for 
the devoted zeal and attention he has bestowed on the financial affairs 
of the Society, for the interest he has at all times manifested in pro- 
moting its literary objects and exertions, and for his liberal donations 
at various times to the Museum. 

Moved by Major General Barr, seconded by Cel Dunsterville, and 
carried unanimouMy — That the Hon’ble Lestock Rqbert Reid be re- 
quested to accept the office of President of the Society, become vacant 
by the resignation of the Hon ble James Henry Crawford, returning 
to Europe. ^ * 

A letter from the Deputy Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
^London, relative to the re-publication of the “ Bombay Literary Society’s 
Transactions”, as agreed on by the Society at its Meeting on the 
15th January 1844, was submitted to the Meeting, upon which the Se- 
cretary was authorized to reply that in the present state of the Society’s 
finances, with the required list of one hundred subscribers at Rs. 20 
each, not filled up, the publication must be abandoned. 

The following donations were laid on the Table : 

To THE Museum. 

Ist A Cobra de Capello, from W. Graham Esq. 

2nd. A pair of horns from the “ wild goat,” inhabiting the hills 
bordering on the northern shores of the Persian Gulf, from Capt. C. 
Gibeme, 29th Regt N. L 

3rd. Specimens of Algce, from Dr. Grierson. 

To THE liIBRARY. 

1st. Appendix G. to the new Edition of Tredgold on the Steam 
Engine, being a Treatise on the Cornish Pumping’- Engine ; by W. 
Pole; F. R. A. S; F. G. S.—Presented by the Author. 

2Dd. A collection of Integral Formula^ translated frpra the Ger* 
man of Meyer Hirsch, Presented by J Waterstoa, Esq* 
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3rd. Persian and Gujamd verses in praise of Ardaseer Dhanjeesbai^* 
Presented by Jehangeer Pochajee^ 

4th. Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society from May 
1844 to February 1846. Presented by the Society. 

The Sifcreiary then read an interesting letter from B. A. R. Nichol- 
son, Esq., Civil Surgeon, Rajcote, containing notes on th^Ruins of ^ 
Vamilapoor or Valabipooray near Bhao-Naggar in Khatiaw^ ; which 
ancient city gives name to an era commencing A. D. 319 ; and which 
is mentioned, by the Arab Geographer Abdul Rihan-al-Bairuni, as com- 
mencing at the same period as the era of the Guptis, or 241 years after 
the Shalimhana^eari which dates from A. D. 78. 

The Secretary also read part of a paper on the Arabian system of 
Geography, translated by himself from the Introductory Chapter to 
the Takwim al Baldan of Abulfeda. 

The thanks of the Society were accorded to the various Donors, and 
the Meeting, adjourned to Thursday the 14th of May, 1846. , 


At a Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in its Library on Thursday the 14th of May, 1846. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved of. 

A letter from the Hon'ble L. R. Reid was read, expressing a deep 
sense of the honor conferred him on by the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in having elected him their President, and intimating his 
earnest desire to forward the interests and promote the objects of the 
Society to the utmost of his power. 

A Memorandum from Sir William Harris was also read, accompany- 
ing a presentation^ to the Society of Charles FutscheVs Galla GrawMOt 
and Dictionary f in the name of Dr. Roth of Munich ; Dr. Roth has 
kindly •volunteered his services to purchase any books required by the 
Society f*rom Germany. 

To THE LiBRART. 

No. 1. A Grammar and Dictionary of the Galla language, by 
Charles FutsjhA ; Edited by Lawrence Putschek M. D. Presented by 
Dr. Roth of Mitaich. • 
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The Secretary then Submitted a note from the Rev. J. Stevenson, 
D,D., accompanying his translation in part, of the Kalpa Sutray the 
Scriptural book-authority for the Jaina religion. This was written 
by ^ri Budra Bahts, Swanti^ who states in his account of the 24th 
or last Jain Tirthankara called Mahamra^ that he wrote 98Q years af- 
ter his apotheosis ; from which Dr. Stevenson assumes the date of the 
work to be A. D. 453 ; while there is reason to suppose that the author 
of the Kodpa Sutray otherwise called in tradition Jaina Acharyay was 
cotemporary with JWAra jRaja, otherwise named Raja Amoghversha, 
whose date from Copper-plate grants is known tobeSaka 894. A. D. 972. 

. A letter from the Rev. Dr. Stevenson relative to ,the astronomical 
date gi;en in the great Inscription from the Bauddha Cave at Nasick, 
submitted at the January Meeting of the Society, was also read. In 
this, Dr. Stevenson states the date for the calculation to be the Sun*s 
Longitude in the Hindu Ecliptic 10°, Venus 357°, and the Moon’s 
« Ascending Node somewhere between 60° and 90° ; from which he de- 
duces the date of the Inscription to be B. C. 453. 

The Secretary then submitted to the Meeting an English translation , 
by Ball G. Shastree Esq. of a Copper-plate Inscription in Sanskrit, 
found during the late Kolapoor campaign in one of the Hill-forts of 
that country. The date of the inscription is Saka 675, A. D. 753, 
and the grant of land recorded was given by Danti Darga Raja son 
of Indra Raja, son of Kakka Raja, son of Govinda Raja, of the same 
family and race as Raja Amoghavershay between whom and Danti 
Durga Raja the apparent founder of the family, other Copper- plate 
grants give a lineage of fourteen princes, bringing (on the supposition 
of twenty years to a reign) the origin of the family to nearly the period 
given in the present grant. 

The thanks of the Society were accorded to the VaVious Donors, and 
the Meeting adjourned to Thursday the 11th of June, 1846. 


At a Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in its library on Thursday, the 11 th of June^' 1846. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved of. 

Capt. G. Crawford^'-vBngineers, proposed as .a Subscriber to 

the Library by R. W. Crawford, Esq., seconded by CapU H. B. Turner, 
was admitted agreeably to the Regulations. 
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The following gentlefifliefl were propoted ee Members of the Society, p 
be ballotted for at the next Meeting, viz. G. J. Blane Esq , C. S. by 
W. Escombe Esq. seconded by the Secretary of the Society; ai|d A* 
Malet, Esq., Political Secretary to Government, by 4he Hon^bl© John 
P. Willonghby, seconded by S, S. Dickinson, Esq* 

Read an aocount by Assistant Su'-geon W. J. Stuart# of a bird of ^ 
the Swallow tribe {Hirundo esculenta,) of which a specimen,^ preserved 
in proof spirit, was presented for the Museum. 

Read also an account, by the same gentleman, of the tree from which 
the gum Kino is procured in this country and of the mode of preparing 
it, accompained ^y specimens of the gum and the wood of the tree from 
which it is procured. 

The best thanks of the Society were accorded to Dr. Stuart for his 
valuable communications and presensts. 

The Meeting was then adjourned to Thursday the 9th July, 1846. 


At a Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in its Library on Thursday the 9th of July, 1846. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved of. 

G, J. Blane, Esq. and A. Malet, Esq., Civil Service, proposed as 
Members of the Society and duly seconded at the last Monthly Meeting, 
were ballotted for and unanimously elected. 

The following Gentlemen were proposed as members of the Society, 
VIZ. E. Down, Esq. C. S. by C. J. Davies Esq. C. S., seconded by 
the Secretary, ;ind Capt. J. H. G. Crawford, Engineers, by H. B. 
Turner, seconded by.R. W. Crawford, Esq. 

A letter from Sir Erskine Perry, resigning his Office of Vice-Pres- 
ident , was submitted to the Meeting. 

A letter from the Marquis de Farrier-le-Vayer, accepting with thanks 
the mark of distinction conferred^on him by the Society in electing 
him an Honorary Member, as communicated in its Secretary’s letter of 
the 17th February, *1845. 

A letter from the Curator of the Museum of the Literary and Phi^ 
losophical Society of St. Andrews, dated the 29th May 1846, an- 
nouncing that % donation from that Society of Geological Specimens 
and Minerals, in return for the contribution of the Indian Minerals sent 
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bol^PP th^j Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, had been shipped 
f I oniiLkerpyool, on board the brig Hesperus for the latter. 

'JaSfttes Bird, Esq. proposed by J. Burnes, K. H. seconded by Major 
Gen# Barr, was unanimously elected a Vice-President of the Society to 
fill the vacancy made by the resignation of Sir E. Perry, the former to 
retain his Office of Seci'etary of the Society in conformity to a similar 
proposition of the Bengal Asiatic Society, in which H. Torrens, Esq 
was elected to the double Office of V. P. and Secretary, 

The following donations were presented to the Society ; 

To THE Museum, 

1st. From Asskfant Surgeon F. Broughton, through the Vice-Pre- 
sident J. Burnea,,K. H., a skull from New Zealand, and some specimens 
of Lead and Copper ore from the mines of Glefi Ozman, near Adelaide 
in South Australia, and from the Montacute mines in the .same neigh- 
bourhood; also a specimen of the Spheeria Roberta, 

2nd. From Capt J. Young I. N. a collection of Birds’ skins, from 
New" Zealand. Presented through Professor Orlebar. 

The Secretary then read some ‘‘Notes,** by Assistant Surgeon H. 
J. Carter, on the great Mahrah Tribe of Southern Arabia ; accompanied 
by a Vocabulary of the Mahrah Language and further ** Notes** on 
the Garah Tribe, 

A note from Professor Orlebar accompanying a description of the 
phenomena attendant on the annular Eclipse of IS40 in India, «>with 
computations and illustrations drai^ii |i|> by Keru Luxuman, one of the 
Assistants at the Observatory, was also read. 

The best thanks of the Society were accorded to the Donors of the 
above valuable presents and communications, and the«. Meeting was ad- 
journed to Thursday the I3th of August, 1846. 

At a Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in its Library on Thursday the 13th of August, 1846, 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved of. 

E. Down Esq., C. S. and J. H, Crawford, of the Engineers, pro- 
posed as Members of tli#^ociety and duly seconded at the last Meeting, 
were ballotted for and diaanimouslv elected. 
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The following gentlemefti were .^proposed and duly seconded as Mem- 
bers of the Society, Capt. Curtis, by W. Escombe Esq., seconded by 
W. H. Harrison, -Esq. ; A. F. Bellasis Esq. C, S., by W. II. Harrison, 
Esq., seconded by VV. Escombe Esq.; and Lieut. J. F. Jones, L N. 
by Capt. H. B. Lynch, seconded by Capt. II. B. Turner. 

Agreeably to the notice in the Monthly Circular, the proposal lo 
have the Calcutta Review taken in from its commencement ^ was sub- 
mitted to the Meeting; relative to which it was resolved — 

That this proposition recommended by the Committee, of Manage- 
ment^ be sanctioned .* in consequence of the Asiatic Journal {one of the 
periodical publications retained in the list adopted by the General Meet- 
ing held on the iSlh of February 1840;) having been discontinuod. 

Read a letter from Sir Erskinc Perry accompanying a present of 
copies of some of the printed minutes of the Law Commission with re- 
ference to a new Law Tribunal. Sir E. Perry regrets*that it is not in 
his power to forward to the Society a complete series, as the views 
contained in them are especially applicable to India. The other part 
of the letter comments on the deficiencies that exsist in the classes 
of works in the Society’s Library which refer to the Government of In- 
dia and Oriental Literature. 

The following donations were presented to the Society : 

To THE Library. 

1st. ‘ From Sir Erskine Perry,— Minutes on Law Reform with re- 
ference to a New Tribunal. 

2nd. From.E. Wallace, Esq. Barrister at Law, Bombay,— A Map 
of the Oregon Territory, the subject of dispute between the British 
and United States’' Government, with a Pamphlet on the controversy 
written by the Donor. 

3rck * From the Government with a letter from W. Escombe. Esq.— 
^ Copy'of the Reports on the Roads and Tanks for 1844-45, drawn 
yp by the Government Superintendent. 

To THE Museum. 

From the titerary and Philosophical Society of St. Andrews, 
* * 16 
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thf^ngh Dr. Buist.— 119 Geological Spe’citnens and Minerals, chiefly 
from the County of Fife. 

The best thanks of the Society were accorded for the various Dona- 
tions, and the Meeting adjourned to Thursday the 10th of September, 
1846. 


At a Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, held in its Library on Thursday the 10th September, 1846. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved of. 

Capt. Curtis, A. F. Bellasis, Esq. By. C. S. and Lieut. J. F. Jones, 

‘ I. N. proposed as Members of the Society, and duly seconded at the 
last Meeting, were ballotted for and unanimously elected. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as Members of the Society 
to be ballotted for at its Meeting viz. — T. S. Cowie Esq., proposed by 
R. W. Crawford, Esq., seconded by the Secretary; — A. Blackburn Esq. 
proposed by John Holland, Esq. seconded by R. W. Crawford, Esq. ; 
and T. J. A. Scott, Esq. proposed by the Vice-President Col. Jervis, 
seconded by the Secretary, 

The following donations were presented to the Society : 

To THE Library. 

Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society of London. Presented 
by that Society. 

To THE Museum. 

From Capt. T. Johnson, Commanding the Ship Recovery^ a large 
specimen of Cheiroptera from the island of Java. 

A letter from Capt. P. T. French, dated Mundla^seer, accompanied 
by copy of an inscription in the round character of the Armenian, was 
also submitted. The stone from which the inscription was taken, was 
brought several years ago from Alsseer, and records that it belongs to 
the tomb of Sarkies^ the son of Lagar Khoorsian of Jevan^ who died 
suddenly on Ascension Day, the 17 th June, 1131. There is a second 
inscription in the same character on another stone, which is somewhat 
broken; a copy also of which Capt. French offers to ^forward to the 
Society. 
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A letter from W. Escoitibe Esq., Secretary to Government, present- 
ing to the Society a copy of a Prakrit inscription, (taken from Copper 
plates found at Ckjein,) forwarded to Government by Assistant Surgeon 
E. Impey, was also laid before the Meeting. 

The Secretary then submitted for examination a collection of un- 
described Parthian Coins belonging to John Bowman, Esq. accompa- 
nied by Numismatic observations on leading historical points and pecu- 
liarities of this collection. 

The best thanks of the Society were accorded for the various dona- 
tions and presents, and the Meeting was adjourned to Thursday the 8th 
October, 1846. 


At a Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in its Library on Thursday the 8th October, 1846. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved of. 

S. Cowie Esq., Andrew Blackburn, Esq. and T. J. A. Scott, Esq. 
proposed as Members of the Society and duly seconded at the last Meetr 
ing, were ballotted for and unanimously elected. 

Museum. 

The following donation was presented to the Society by James Bird, 
Esq. viz. Ten silver Coins, being a part of four hundred lately found 
in a ploughed field near Shirouli, distant ten miles eastward of Narayan- 
goat>j in the district of Junir. The Donor states that they are of Vijaya 
Sah, Rudra Sah, Atri Dama, and Wiswa Sah, four of the ten Sah 
Rajas of whom a ne^ly correct list was given by the late James Prinsep, 
Esq., that they will prove of great use in further investigation of 
the Sah dynasty, and their dates and Greek legends will afford consid- 
erable help in* determining the relative position of these Princes to the 
Valabhi and Gupta Rajas of the fourth and fifth centuries of the 
Christian era. 

The thanks of the Society were accorded to Dr. Bird, and the Meet- 
ing was adje^^rned to the 12th of November; 1846. 


At a Monjhly Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in its Library on Thursday the 12th of November, 1849, 
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Hie minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved of. 

Members proposed \ Lieut. G. F. Ashburner 8th Regt. N. I., pro- 
sed by Dr. James Burnes, K. II. V. P. and seconded by Major Holland. 

Letters and Cow Letters were read from Major Gene- 
ral Vans Kennedy and Professor Orlebar, respecting the merits of Mr. 
McCudden’s work on Oriental Eras. 

The Meeting adjourned to the 12th December, 1846. 


At the Anniversary Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society, held in its Library on Monday the 30th November, 1846. 

' The minutes of the last Meeting w^ere read and ap^Sroved of. 

Lieut. G. E. Ashburner, 8th Regt. N. I. proposed a Member of the 
Society and duly seconded at the last meeting, was balloted for and 
uriaiiimonsly electVid. 

The Meeting proceeded to the election of Office-bearers for the 
♦ ensuing year ; on the proposition of Col. .Jervis, Vice-Pfcsidenl, 
conded by J. Glen, Esq., the Rev. John Stevenson, D. D. was unan- 
imously elected a T ice-President of the Society. 

The Committee of Manag'ementy was then ballotted for, and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen chosen, viz. Professor John Harkness, Capt. 11. B. 
Turner, S. S. Dickinson, Esq., Rev. G. Cook, J. Glen, Esq., J. Don, 
M. D., C. Morehead M. D., Capt. IT. B. Lynch, I. N ; W. Howard, Esq. 
and J. Scott, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were also chosen as a Committee for the 
3Iuseiim : Professor A. B. Orlebar, Rev. G. Pigott, IL J. Carter, Esq. 
C. J. Erskine, Esq., Lieut. W. F. Marriott, and Capt. T. M. B. Turner. 

The Meeting was then adjourned to the 10th ‘ of December, 1846. 


At a Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in its Library on Thursday the 10th December, 1846. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved of. 

The Rev. P. Anderson, Chaplain, was proposed as Member of the 
Society by the Rev. G. Pigott, seconded by the Secretary^ to be bal- 
lottcd for at the next*Meeting. 

The Secretary submitted a letter from the chief Secretary to Go- 
vernment, transmitting ten printed copies of a despatch from the Honor- 
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able the Court of Directofs to the Government of India, intinniating that 
a Statistical Department had been formed in the Home Establish- 
ment, where all information r«^lative to the Geology, Climate, Cultivation, 
and Agricultural Productions, Population, Commerce and Political Geo- 
graphy of the various districts in India will be received, arranged, and 
recorded for reference . 

The Secretary was authorized to thank Government for the informa- 
tion communicated, and to state in reply that the Society is ready to 
promote the useful and interesting researches contemplated by the 
Honorable Court, and to aid in carrying out its object in any way which 
Government maj propose. 

The following donations were presented to the Society : — 

A copy of the Bhagamta Purana lately printed in Sanskrit, at the 
Royal Press of Paris, und^r the superintendence of M. Engine Burnouf, 
Member of the Institute of France. Presented and accompanied by a 
letter from the French Government to the President of the Society. 

The Secretary was instructed to draft a letter of thanks for this most 
acceptable donation, and to acquaint Monsieur Lebrun, Director of the 
Royal Press of Paris, that copies of the Society's Journal from its com- 
mencement, will be forwarded in the name of the Society, for presenta- 
tion to the Royal Library. 

To THE Museum. 

120 Specimens of Ores from Germany. Presented by J. Bowman, 
Esq: 

The best thanks of the Society were accorded to Mr. Bowman for 
his valuable present.*^ • 

The Meeting then* adjourned to Thursday the l4th January, 1847’ 


At a Monthly Meeting of the ^Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in its Library. on Thursday the 14th January, 1847. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved of. 

The Ref. F. Anderson, Chaplain, proposed as a Member of the So- 
ciety, and duly seconded at the last meeting, was ballotted for and 
unanimously^ elected. 

On the raot'ron of U. W. Crawford, Esq., seconded by J. Bird, Esq., 
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intimating that Sir David Pollock, Chief Justice^ Member of the Roy- 
al Asiatic Society of Great P3ritain, should be invited to become a 
Member of this Society,— the Secretary was instructed^ to write to Sir 
David Pollock, and to inform him that he had been admitted a Member 
by virtue of his belonging to the Home Society. 

The following Gentlemen were proposed and duly seconded as mem- 
bers of the Society to be balloted for at its next meeting ; Lieut. C. G.. 
Constable, I. N. by H. J. Carter, Esq., seconded by the Secretary^ and 
Dr. W. C. Coles, By. M.S. by the Secretary, seconded by H. J. Carter, Esq. 

On the motion of the President the Hon. L. R. Reid, seconded by 
the Vice-President Col. Jervis, it was resolved, — That in testimony of 
the profound learning, deep and varied acquirements, in History, Phi- 
lology, and other branches of Oriental Literature, of the late Major 
General Vans Kennedy, this meeting, from a grateful appreciation of 
his long and valuable services in connection with General Literature, 
and the special object for which the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society was instituted, do record its admiration of his great and 
varied talents, with an expression of deep regret for the loss experienced 
by his death ; and that a special meeting be convened on Thursday the 
4th February next, for taking into consideration the best method of mani- 
festing the Society's respect for his memory. 

The following donations were presented to the Society : 

To THE Library. 

A letter from the Chief Secretary to Government, presenting Vol. 
III. Part 4 of Wight's leones Plantarum Indies Orientalis. 

A letter from the Secretary to Government, in ‘the General Depart- 
ment, presenting Report No. V. of the Board of Education, for the 
year 1845. 

To THE Museum. 

Specimens of Copper-Ore brought from the Island of Maseera on 
the South-East Coast of Arabia by Assistant Surgeon Carter. Presented 
by the Government. 

Original Communications, 

Assistant Surgeon Carter's Report on Copper‘-Ore from the Island 
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of Moiseera ; and of Lithographic Limestone from the South*Ea8teJCii 
Coast of Arabia. 

An account, \)y the Rev. Dr. Stevenson, of the Marriage Ceremony, of 
Brahmans, who wish to contract the third Marriage, and are anxious 
to avert the evils and misfortunes denounced against such contracts. 

The best thanks of the Society were accorded for the various dona^ 
tions and interesting papers noticed. 

The Meeting was adjourned to the special Meeting appointed to be 
held on the 4th of February, 1047. 


At a SpeciaUMeeting of the Bon.bay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in its Library, on Thursday the 4th of February 1847, 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the best method of manifest- 
ing the Society’s respect for the memory of the kte Major General 
Vans Kennedy. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved of. 

A Biographical Memoir of the late General Kennedy was then read by 
the Secretaryy after which it was moved by the Hon’ble the President 
L. R. Reid, seconded by the Vice-President Col. Jervis, and resolved, 
—That in reference to a resolution of the Society passed on the 1 4th 
of January to call a special meeting on this day, to take into considera- 
tion the best method of manifesting its respect for the memory of the 
late Major-General Vans Kennedy, this Society, in addition to its opi- 
nion of his valuable services in connection with Oriental lAterature 
already recorded in its proceedings, do open a subscription for the 
purpose, — 1st of erecting a suitable monument over his remains, and 
2nd of providing a/jold Medal, to be placed annually at the disposal of 
the Board of Education, and awarded by it in a manner that may seem 
most conducive tt) the promotion of Oriental Literature. 

2nd. It was moved by Chief Justice Sir David Pollock, seconded 
by the Vice-President and Secretary, J. Bird, Esq.— That the subscrip- 
tion should not -be confined to memWs of the Society alone, but be open 
to all persons. 

3rd. was moved by the Honble J. P. Willoughby, Esq., second- 
ed by J. Glen, Esq. — That the Biographical Memoir of Major Gene- 
ral Vans Kennedy be printed in the Society's Journal, and copies of it 
distributed to all the learned Societies connected with Oriental Literature 
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in all parts of the world, with an expression ol the Society’s deep regret 
at the demise of one so deservedly celebrated in the Anna s of Oriental 
Learning. / 

4th. It was moved by C. J. Erskine, Esq., Priv. Secy, to the Go- 
vernor, seconded by A. Malet, Esq., Sccy. to Government — That the 
several Asiatic Societies in Asia, Europe, and America, be specially in- 
vited to join in this tribute of respect to the memory of one whose repu* 
tation as an Oriental Scholar is so widely extended throughout the 
civilized world. 

Sir David Pollock, seconded by Dr. Buist, then j)ro|)Osed--That the 
cordial thanks of this Meeting be presented to the Secretary of the 
Society, for his able and satisfactory Memoir of Major General Vans 
Kennedy. The aboVe propositions were carried unaniniously. 

The Meeting ^as then adjourned to Thursday the 11th of February, 
1847. 


At a Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in its Library, on Thursday the 11th February, 1847. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved of. 

. Lieut. C. G. Constable, 1. N. and Dr.W. C. Coles, By, M. S. who 
were duly proposed and seconded as Members of the Society at the 
former Monthly Meeting, were ballotted for, and unanimously elected. 

Capt. Partridge, of the 8th Regiment N. I. proposed as a Member 
of the Society by Dr. Buist, seconded by the Secretary, to be ballotted 
for at the next Monthly Meeting. 

On the motion of the Vice-President Col. Jervis, seconded by the 
Vice-President and Secretary^ J. Bird, Esq., it, wgs resolved, — That a 
deputation, consisting of the President^ Vice- President ^ and Secretary ^ 
should wait upon the Hon’ble the Governor, George Russell Clerk, to 
solicit his Honor to become the Society’s Patron. 

On the motion of R. W. Crawford, Esq., seconded by the Vice-Pre- 
sident the Rev. J. Stevenson, D.D., it was resolved, —That Sir David 
Pollock, Chief Justice, be further requested to do the Society the honor 
of becoming its Vice-Patron. 

It was then proposed by the Vice-President^ the Rev. J. Stevenson 
D.D., seconded by the Rev. G. Pigott, and unanimously resolved,— That 
in consideration of the many and deep obligations* which this Society is 
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under to Professor Orlebaf, botH for the assiduous labour a»d varied ta^ 
lents which be has devoted to the classification of the Museum^ in aM ittl 
branches, as wel^ as for the seal which he has invariably displayed i^ 
farthering its literary and scientific objects, this Society do ooov^y to 
professor Orlebar, through their Secretary, their sincere^^egret at the 
cause which has compelled him to finally leave India, with an tiipression 
of their high sense and appreciation of the extent and value oj^ Ins form- 
er sf*r vices as Secretary (already placed on record in the proceedings of 
the Society), and since as Conservator of the Museum. 

On the suggestion of the Rev. G. Pigott, H. J. Carter, Esq., B. M. S. 
was unanimously^nominated by the Society as Conservator of the Mu; 
seum in succession to Professor Orlebar. 

The following donations were presented; — 

To TUB Library. 

Twelve volumes of the Bible for the Blind, and a copy of Grammar 
embossed for the purpose of teaching them to read. Presented by H. 
B. E, Frere, Esq. 

No. Ill, of Jordon’s Illustrations of Indian Ornithology. Presented 
by Framjee Nasserwanjee, Esq. 

A copy of the Sanhita of the Sama Veda, translated into Englisb 
by the Rev. John Stevenson., D.D. Presented by the Author. 

To THE Museum. 


1. A collection of Fossils from Sindh and the valley of tbe In- 
dus. Presented through Dr. Buist, by Capt. Partridge, of the 18tb Regi- 
ment N. I. ^ 

2. A collection of Geological Specimens from Khatiawar, collect- 
ed byCapt. 11. Aston, 1st Assistant to the Political Agent at Rajoote, 
with a letter from A Malet, Esq.,* Political Secretary to Government. 
Presented by Government. . 

Original Communications, 

Assistant Svgeon Carter’s account of the FranMneeMe Tree 
Arabia witli remarks' pn the misplacement, of the “ IdbaMphoroiU 8** 

17 
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ffion,** in Ptolemy’s Geography accompanied ty a Botanical drawing of 
the tree producing Frankincen•^(^ 

The best thanks of the Socli ty were accorded fo/ the donations to 
the Library and Museum ; and the Meeting adjourned to Thursday 
the 11th of March, 1847. 


At a Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in its Library on Thursday the 11th March, 1847. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved of. 

Capt. Partridge 18th Regt. N. I., duly proposed and seconded as a 
Member of the Society at its last Meeting, was ballitted for and un- 
animously elected. , 

The following Gentlemen were proposed and duly seconded as mem- 
bers of the Society, to be ballotted for at its next Meeting; Dr. Hy- 
slop, by Capt. Carless 1. N. seconded by James Bird, Esq ; Lieut. J. B. 
Dunsterville, by Col. J, H. Dunsterville, seconded by J. Glen, Esq ; 
and E. Impey,E3q.,byCapt,Montriou,L N., seconded byH. J. Carter, Esq. 

Letters were then read from Sir David Pollock, accepting the Office 
of Vice-Pairon of the Society, and from Dr. Sperschneider, accom- 
panying a present from Dr. Pruner of Munich. 

The following donations were presented to the Society : 

To THE Library. 

1st. Two copies of the “ Provisional Report on the Meteorological 
Observations made at Colabah, Bombay, for the year 1844” by G. Buist, 
Esq., L.L, D. Presented by the Author. 

2nd. A Copy of a paper on the identity of feature between the 
Ancient Egpytians as figured in the tombs at Thebes and the Fellahs 
of the present day, by Dr. Pruner. Presented by the Author. 

The best thanks of the Society wqre ordered to be transmitted to Dr. 
Buist, and to Dr. Pruner for their valuable contributions to the Library. 

Respecting the motions, of which notice was given at the last Meet- 
ing, for the alteration of Arts. VII and XLI. of the Society's Rules, it 
was proposed by R. W. Crawford, Esq., seconded by T. M. B. Turner, 
and carried,— ‘That the fallowing sentence shall be added' to Art. VII of 
the Society's Rules, vi*. — 
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The Members of the Society resident in Salsette> Caronja^ or A# 
gria^s Colabah, a^e allowed the option of being considered Resident or 
Non-Resident Members/* 

The Meeting then adjourned to Thursday the 8th of April, 1^47. 


At a Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in its Library on Thursday the 8th of April, 1847. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved of. 

Dr. Hyslop, Lieut, J. B. Dunsterville, and E. Impey Esq. who 
were duly proposed and seconded as Members of the Society at its last 
Meeting, were ballotted for and unanimously elected. 

Col. G. Moore, Auditor General was proposed as a member of tha 
Society by the President, •seconded by W. Escombe, Esq. 

The following donations were presented to the Society : 

To THE Library. 

1st. The si^th volume cf Thornton*s History of British India, 
in sheets. Presented by the Hon*bIe the Governor in Council, ac- 
companied by a letter ffom W. Escombe, Esq., Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the General Department. — 2d The Bengal Pharmacopoeia, aud^ 
General Conspectus of Medicinal Plants, by W, B. 0 ’Shaughnessy, 
M. D. F. R. S. Sue. Presented by the Author.— 3d A translation from 
the German, of Dr. E, Alban’s, High-pressure Steam-Engine investi- 
gated, with notes by W. Pole, Esq., F. R A. S. Presented by the 
Translator. 

O^iiGiNAL Communications. 

Geological* Observations on the banks of the river Taptee, accompani- 
ed by 3 section taken fiom a Ford near the village of Dolan, by A* B. 
Orlebar, A. M. ^ Presented by tbe%\uthor. 

To THE Museum. 

A collection of Geological Specimens from the Ford near the village 
of Dolan above •mentioned. Presented by A. B. Orlebar, A* M. 

The best thanks of ihe Society were ordered to be transmitted tn tip 
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several Contributors for their valuable additions to the Library and 
MiMeunif and the Meeting was adjourned to the 13th May, 1847. 

At a Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in its Library on Thursday, the 13th of May, 1847. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved of. 

Col. Moore, Auditor General, duly proposed and seconded as a Mem- 
ber of the Society at the last Meeting, was ballotted for and unanimous- 
ly elected. 

Mr. Wattenbacb, was proposed ars a Member of the Society by Capt. 
I'. M. B. Turner, seconded by Lieut. Marriott. 

Letters were read from Lieut. Col. Melville, Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Lieut. Gol. Waddington, Capt. Montriou, I. N., and the Rev. 
William Clarkson. 

The following presents to the Society were laid before the Meeting : 

To THE LiBR VRY. 

** Magnetical and Meteorological Observations made in the Observa- 
tory at Colabah, Bombay, from April to December 1845.^^ By Profes- 
sor A. B. Orlebar, M. A. of the Elphinstone Institution. Presented by 
the Hon’ble the Governor in Council. 

Through the Lord Bishop of Bombay, — “ Expository Lectures on St. 
Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians,^^ by Daniel, Bishop of Calcutta, From 
the Author. — “ Five Sermons on public occasion^,’^ by the Bishop of 
Calcutta. From the Author.— “ Journal of a Visitation Tour through 
the provinces of Madura and Tinnevelly in the Diocese of Madras, to 
which are added two Charges,” by the Right Reverend George Trevor 
Spencer, Lord Bishop of Madras. From the Author. 

Through the Plon’ble L. R. Reid, President of the Society, “ A 
Catalogue of Chinese Buddhistical ^orks,” al^o Statistics of ’Govern- 
ment Charitable Dispensaries.” Presented by Lieut. Col. W. H. Sykes, 
F. R. S. — Through the Hon’ble the Governor in Council, from the 
Hon’ble the Court of Directors. Facts and suggestions concerning the 
Plconomic Geology of India,” by Professor D. T. Ansted, F. R. S. 
Vice-Secretary, Geological Society.— « A Grammar of ^he Gujarati 
Language,” by the Rev. William Clarkson, of the London Missionary 
Society. Presented by the Author. 
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To THE Museum. 

A large coAction of Mineralogical Specimens from tl*e Countiies rf 
Khatiawar and Cutckf each labelled with the name of the pla^e from^ 
whence It was taken and its distance from some known station. Pre- 
sented by Lieot. Col. Waddington, C. B. 

The best thanks of the Society were voted to the several Cdntributora 
for their valuable presents to the Library and tlie Museum ; an<| the 
Meeting was adjourned to Thursday the 10th of June, 1817. 


At a Monthfy Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in its Library on Thursday the 10th of June, 1847. 

The minutes of last Meeting were read and approved of. 

Mr. Wattenbach, duly proposed and seconded as a^Member of the So- 
ciety at its last Meeting, was ballotted for and unanimously elected. 

Letters were read from 11. M. Elliot, Esq., Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India with the Governor General, and Henry Cope, Esq., Se- 
cretary to the Archaeological Society of Delhi. 

Presented to the Museum.— Two Specimens of Scorpio afer from 
Cochin on the Malabar Coast by Capt. Lynch, Ii^dian Navy. 

With reference to the Utter of H, M. Elliot, Esq., requesting the So- 
ciety to furnish him with a list of its manuscripts on subjects connected 
with Indian History, — it was resblved, that one should be made out af- 
ter^the form transmitted and forwarded to his address by the earliest 
opportunity. 

It was alsoVesolved, upon the reading of the letter of Henry Cope, 
Esq., —That a complete set of the Society’s Transactions be forwarded to 
his address for tJio acceptance of the Archaeological Society of Delhi, 
and- that the Secretary be requested to intimate the willingness of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society to co-operate with it in any 
way that will tend to promote its«objects. 

Adverting to the printed dispatch forwarded by the Hon’ble the Court 
of Directqfs to the Government of India for the purpose of obtaining 
general statistical information of India, copies of which had been trans- 
mitted through the Government of Bombay to the Society,— Dr. J. 
Stevenson ^ice- President, stated, that at the last meeting, the Hon’We 
the Governor* had b^en pleased cursorily to ask what had been done in 
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this respect « and that actuated by this^ he was induced to submit the fol- 
lowing resolutions to the Society, viz. — 

1st. That as the subject of Statistics has of late particularly occupied 
the attention of the Royal Asiatic Society at home, this Branch appoint 
a Statistical Committee for this special object. 

2nd. That as a general Census of the population of the island of Bom- 
bay must form one of the fundamental elements of a Statistical Report, 
steps le immediatly taken in connection with Government, to have an ac- 
curate census made. 

3d. That as considerable expense will attend the taking of this cen- 
sus, the Statistical Committee be directed to put itself in« communication 
with Government and to obtain from that quarter the necessary funds, as 
unfortunately at the present time the Society’s finances will not permit of 
its doing more than* directing and superintending the operations of the 
Agents employed in the work. 

• 4th. That to ensure the completion as soon as possible of an accu- 
rate Statistical Report of the Island, the Statistical Committee be direct- 
ed to divide itself into sections, as for example, into a Population, a Geo- 
logical, an Antiquarian, a Mercantile, a Medical, and kn Educational 
Section. 

5th. That it be distinctly understood, that if the laboiAs of the 
Statistical Committee succeed in Bombay, the results will be published 
in the Society’s Journal, and steps taken for extending operations of a 
similar nature to the other cities and districts of the Presidency through 
the Non-Resident Members of the Society in their respective Provinces. 

The above resolutions having been read, a copy of them was ordered 
to be posted in the Library, and their discussion deferred until the next 
Meeting of the Society. 

The best thanks of the Society were voted to Captain Lynch L N. for 
his valuable present to the Museum, and the Meeting was adiourn^d to 
the 8th of the July, 1847. 


At a Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society held in its Library on Thursday the 8th of July, 1847. 

The minutes qf the last Meeting were read and approve^ of. 

Capt. Ethersey, I. N. was proposed as a member of the Society, by 
Capt. Carless, seconded by 'James Bird> Esq; Major D. Davidson, Com- 
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missary General, was proposed a member of the Society, by Dn 
seconded by J. Glen, Esq. 

Read a lettei 7 from Professor Lassen of Bonn to the Secretary^ 
mating that No. IX of the Society’s Journal, which Was fcrwafded to 
him by a private channel, had not been received. In reference to this, 
it was resolved, that Nos. IX and X. of the Journal should be forwarded 
to Professor Lassen by the first Mail, to the care of Mr. J. RiclMird- 
son, London. 

Presented to the Library. 

A Copy of A. W. Von Schl^gel^a Bhagavad Gita, edited aqd 
corrected under the care of Christian Lassen. Presented by the Editor. 

An account of China, comprising the Topography, History, Cus- 
toms, and Languages,-— -wj'itten in Gujarati, by Cowasjje Sorabjee Cowas- 
jee Patcll. Presented by the Author. 

Royal Astronomical Society’s Proceedings No. 12 ofVol. VII, Fe- 
bruary 1847. By that Society. 

Files of the London T'mes Newspaper from 1822 to 1846. Pre- 
sented by the proprietors of the Bombay Times, through Dr. Burst. 

A Copy of the Report on Roads and Tanks for the years 1845 and 
1846, by ^he Superintendent. By the Government. 

Dr.^tevenson’s propositions for appointing a Statistical Committee 
to obtain in connexion with Government a correct census of the popu- 
lation of Bombay as the first step to a Special Report of the Island, and 
afterwards to extend its labours to the several districts of the Presidency, 
was submitted to the Meeting for discussion, and it was resolved,-^ That 
the following gentlemen be appointed a Sub* Committee for ascertaining 
and reporting to the Society whether it be practicable to carry, out tbe ob- 
jects contemplaUd-by these propositions. — viz. The Rev. Dr. Stevenson, 
President; Professor John Harkness; Assistant Surgeon H, J. Carter; 
The Xev, G. Pigott ; The Kev. Mr. Mitchell; H. Young, Esq. C. 
J, Erskine Esq; J. Smith Esq;* Capt Curtis ; Capt. H. B. Turner, 
CursetjeeD.Pestonjee, Esq; Juganath Sunkursett, Esq ; Aga Mahomed 
JafFer, Es(;^ Manackjee Cur.«etjee Esq; and the Secretary of the Society. 

On the proposition of the Rev. G. Pigott, seconded by the Secretaty, 
is was resol ved»— That a Sub-Committee consisting of C. J. Erskine, Esq. 
Professor Johp Harkness, H. J. Carter, Esq. and the Secretary be ap- 
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pointed to report on the present state of the Library, and the best means 
of securing a better preservation of the Standard Woiks and valuable 
MSS. Belonging to the Society.-— It was further resolved^n the motion of 
tho President that Mr. Pigott’s name be added to this Committee. 

The Secretary then submitted to the Meeting a valuable and interest- 
ing paper on the Balsam-Trees (Balsamodendra) of Sindh/' by As- 
sistant Surgeon J. E. Stocks, Vaccinator in Sindh. 

The best thanks of the Society were voted to the Author of this com- 
munication, and to the several Contributors for their valuable presents 
to the Library. — The Meeting was then adjourned to Thursday the 12th 
of August, 1847. 


At a Blonthly JVIeeting of the Bombay Bra^ich of the Royal Asiatic 
-Society, held in its Library on Thursday, the 12th of August, 1847. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and appro-ved of. 

Capt. Ethersey, 1. N and Major D. Davidson, Commissary General, 
who were duly proposed and seconded as Members of the Society at its 
last Meeting, were ballotted for, and unanimously electodj 

Read, — The following letter dated Simla, July the 8th, from the For- 
eign Secretary to the Government of India in, attendance on the Gov- 
ernor General. 

Simla, July 8ih 1847, 

Dear Sir, — As a Mission is about to start to the frontier of Chi- 
nese Tartary, I shall be glad to learn if there is sny question of' lit- 
erary or scientific interest which you would wish its Members to make 
the subject of their investigation. 

A Barometer and a few Magnetical and other Philosophical In- 
struments accompany the Mission, which will consisf of Capt. Cun- 
ningham, Dr. T. Thomson, and Lieut. Strachey ; and to such careful 
nnd intelligent observers may safely^ be entrusted any enquiry your 
learned Society may wish them to prosecute. 

I remain, 

To, Dear Sir, 

The Secretary to the Your most obedient ser^Jt, 

Branch Asiatic Society^ ^ (Signed) H. M. piiot, '^ 

Bombay, ] Foreign Sccy, to OovL cf India, 
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With reference to this letter, the Secretary submitted a draft of 
Desiderata relatve to the Orography^ Hydrography , Ethnology and Jr- 
chasology of CettH^al Asia, On which it was resolved, — That the draft 
be adopted, and forwarded without delay to H. M. Elliot, Esq. the fo- 
reign Secretary with the Governor General; and that a copy of his letter 
be transmitted to the Geographical Society, requesting to be informed 
if its Members have any questions to propose to the Mission. 

Read, — A letter from the Secretary of the Bombay Government, pre- 
senting three copies of the Report of the Board of Education for 1846. 

The following presents to the Society were laid before the Meeting : 

To THE Library. 

Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes heransgegeben, von Chris- 
tian Lassen.— By the Author. 

La Rhetorique des- Nations Musulmanes d’apres le traite Persan, 
intitule Hadayik ul-Balagat, par M, Garcin de Tassy.— -By the Author# 

Statistics of Civil and Criminal Justice, and of Government Charita- 
ble Dispensaries in India. By the Author Lieut. Col. Sykes, C. B. 

Circular Orders of the Sadder Dewanee Adawlut, Vol. I, part 8, 
and Report of the Board of Education for 1846. By Government. .. 

Proj,j^<?lus of a general exposure of the Oriental Pantheon, or a 
Review of the spurious creeds now extant in the East. By the AuthofT 
Mr. Muhleisen. 

To THE Museum. 

Specimens of Iron-ore from Mai wan. By Lieut. C. W. Mo'ntriou> 
I. N. 

In reference to tHe proceedings of last Meeting appointing a Sub- 
committee for ascertaining and reporting whether it be practicable to 
carry iout Dr. Stevenson's propositions for obtaining a correct Cen- 
sus of 'the population pf Bombay, the Sub-Committee reported to 
the Meeting of the Society^ that having made the necessary preliminary 
inquiries, and obtained returns of the number of houses in the several 
divisions of the Island, the Committee are of opnion that, under present 
circumstances, and in deference to the feelings of the Natives, it is, ad- 
visable to pgstpone the Census, 
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For the donations to the Library and Museum the thanks of the So- 
ciety Wtre unanimously voted ; and the Meeting was adjourned to Thurs- 
dayi the 9th of September, 1847. 


At a Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in its Library on Thursday the 9th of September, 1847, 
The minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved of. 

H. P. Malet, Esq., C. S., proposed as a Member of the Society by 
A Malet, Esq., seconded by James Bird, Esq., to be ballotted for at its 
next Meeting. 

, In reference to the proceedings of last Meeting, that a Copy of the 
Letter from the Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, be for- 
warded to the Geographical Society, requesting to be informed if its 
Members have any questions to propose to the^ Mission proceeding to the 
Frontiers of Chinese Tartary, — the Secretary read a reply from that 
^Society, containing suggestions on certain points to which the attention 
of the Members of the Mission might be usefully directed. This reply 
was accompanied by a copy of a letter from R. Chambers, Esq. of Edin- 
burgh, who, in reference to a paper on Ancient Beaches^ read by him 
at the Oxford Meeting of the British Association, sought for further in- 
formation and facts similar to those on which his. deductions had been 
jaade, on the subject of the relative levels of sea and land ovei' large 
portions of the Globe. Resolved— That both Communications be trans- 
mitted to H. M, Elliot, Esq., Secretary with the Governor General, 
for the purpose of recommending the proposed investigations contained 
in them to the favorable attention of the Members of the Mission. 

There being no other business, the Meeting was adjourned to Thurs- 
day the 14th of October, 1847. 


At a Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in its Library on Thursday the 14th of October, 1847. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read ‘and approved of. 

In reference to the proceedings of the Society's Meeting of the 1 2th 
August last, directing that the Notes of Inquiry for the Thibet Mis- 
sion, should be dispatched to the Foreign Secretary to th^ Government 
of India in attendance on the Governor General, to be followed by ques- 
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tions expected from the Geographical Society. Read, 7 - letters of thanks 
acknowledging their receipt, and stating that they had been forwarded for 
the use of the meni^rs of the Mission. 

. The following presents to the Society were laid before the Meeting : 

To THE Library. 

Royal Astronomical Society’s Proceedings No. 1 3 of vol. VI L March, 
1847. 

To THE MuBEUM. 

A white marWe Jain Image dug up in the Town of Broach. Pre-* 
sented by A. W. Ravenscroft, Esq. 

A Bow and Arrows taken from a Sikh Soldier on the field of Sobroan. 
Presented by Mr. Blackwdll, through Dr. Buist • 

The following papers presented to the Society i^e read to the 
Meeting : 

Notice of Dr. Roth’s investigations of the Vedas, by the Rev, J. 
M. Mitchell. Some Remarks on the relation that subsists between 
the Jain and Br&hmanical Systems of Geography, accompanied by two 
Maps illustrative of Puranic Geography, by the Rev. John Stevenson,. 
DiD. ^ 

The'Soclety’s best thanks were voted for 'the several donations, aniU 
for the interesting and valuable communications mentioned. The Meet- 
ing was then adjourned to Thursday the 1 1th of November, 1847 . 


At a Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society held in its Libfary on Thursday the lltb November, 1847. 

The minutps of" the last Meeting were read and approved of. 

H. I*. Malet, Esq., C. S. duly proposed and seconded as a Member of 
the Society, was ballotted for and unanimously elected. 

The Hon’ble Sir WilUam Yardley, and J. G. Lumsden, Esq. 
C. S. were proposed as Members of the Society, by the Hon’ble Sir . 
Erskine Perry, seconded by Col. Jervis Ttce-Pretidmt, to be ballotted 

for at the next Meeting. ■ 

The Secreti&y announced his approaching departure for Europe, and 
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coasequent intetitioi;i of resigning his office at%e Anniversary Meeting 
instant. 

The following donations to the Library and Muserim were laid be- 
fore the Meeting: 


To THE Library. 

Notizia intorna alia famosa opera istorica di A^bd-er-Rahhman 
Ibnu Khaldun del Conte Cavaliere Jacobo Graberg DaHemso, — Ultimi 
Progress! della Geographia, by ditto. — Observations authentiques sur 
La Peste du Levant, by ditto. Presented through the Rev. J. Wilson 

D.D. 


To THE Museum.^ 

Shells from Kattiawar, collected by Capt. H. Aston. Presented by 
•Government. 

There being no other business, the Meeting was adjourned to Mon- 
day the 29th November, 1847. 


At the Anniversary Meeting of the Bombay Branch of tK-y Royal 
Asiatic Society, held in its Library on Monday the 29th November, 
1847. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved of. 

Dr. Arbuckle, Bombay Medical Service, was propoi^ed as a member 
of the Society by Dr. Glen, seconded by Dr. J. Scott. 

The Meeting, in conformity with Art. X of the Rules, proceeded to 
the election of Office-Bearers ; when on the proposition of the President^ 
seconded by Dr. Stevenson, Sir Erskine Perry was unanimously chosen 
Vice •Patron of the Society ; and the following gentkmen v;eiw duly 
elected, for the Managing Committee of the ensuing year, viz. — Pro- 
fessor John Harkness ; C. J. Erskine Esq . ; S. S. Dickinson, Esq. ; Rev, 

Cook; J. Glen, Esq. ; J. Don, M. D. ; C. Moreheaid, M. D. Capt. H. 

E Lynch I, N. ; W. Howard, Esq., and John Scott, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were also nominated a Committee for'the 
useum, viz. — The Rev. G. Pigott ; H. J. Carter, Esq. ; C> J. Erskine 
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Eiqj ; Lieut. W. P. Marflott ; Lieut. C. W. Mont^ou I. N. and Dr. ? 
W, C. Coles. 

Col G. MooV and A. Spens Esq. C. S. were nominated Auditors fo* 
the Society's Annual Accounts. 

Dr. Bird, Vice-President and having resigned these Offices^ 

in consequence of his approaching departure for England, the Hon^ble 
J. P. Willoughby, was unanimously elected Vice^ President ^ and H. J. 
Carter, Esq. Sefiretary. 

It was then proposed by the President^ seconded by Sir Erskine 
Perry, and resolved, — That the thanks of this Society be given to Dr. 
Bird, who has now resigned the Office of Secretary, which he- has so 
ably and zealously filled for a period of three years, during which hfs 
scientific attainments and great knowledge of Indian Literature have 
proved highly beneficial to the Institution ; and that the Society further 
express its regret at the loss of his valuable services in India, resting 
assured that, although removed froni the scene of his labours, he will 
continue his exertions in the cause of Indian Literature and Science. * 
^ letter from Dr. Buist. embodying certain propositions relative to 
Malcolmson Testimonial which had been previously circulated to 
the Managing Committee, was then submitted to the Meeting.— Re- 
solved that the two first of Dr. Buist s propositions he adopted, viz.ii- 

Isi^^^hat the subscription to the Malcolmson Testimonial be closed. 

2nd. That one half the sum subscribed be devoted to the purchasing 
of dies, and of ten silver medals%o be struck from them for distribu- 
tior^ by the Society, with such devices and inscription’s as may be con- 
sidered expedi^t ; and that the details, as to the mode of distribution of 
the medals, be^left for the future consideration of the Committee. 

The following donations were presented : 

Historical Rqs^arches on the Origin and Principles of the Bauddha 
and Jaina Religions, by the Author, J. Bird, Esq. 

ASpac-simil^of a Copper-plate Grant found in the vicinity of Ujein, 
dated Sumwat 1036^ A%D. 980. d’resented by R. N. C. 

Resident at Indore. 

The Society thanks were voted for these donations, and the 
^as adjourned to Thursday the 9th December, 1847. 





